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PBESS NOTICES OF THE ''GRAMMAIRE COMPAREE:' 



" In Prof. Henry's Pr4cia we have a much needed work. The revo- 
lution undergone by comparative philology during the last ten years has 
made the old manuals obsolete, more especially those in which it was 
called upon to explain the sounds and grammatical forms of Greek and 
Latin. 

" Prof. Henry has supplied an increasingly felt want. The work could 
not have been undertaken by better hands. The author lias himself 
borne a prominent part in the researches and discoveries of the last few 
years, and his wide knowledge and sound judgment make his criticism 
of the theories of others exceptionally valuable." — Prof, Saycb in the 
" Ac(idemyy 

"No better introduction to classical etymology than this has yet 
appeared. Prof. Henry has the advantage of writing in a language of 
such unrivalled lucidity, that in it the most abstruse subjects seem plain 
and simple ; and he is himself a master in whose hands we may feel safe, 
who is conversant with the latest philological literature, and can take a 
connected view of his science." — Cltissical Review, 
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^ INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

) 



English students of Comparative Philology have 
for some time felt the need of a manual which 
should exhibit, in a concise form, the main results 
of modern research and the application of modem 
method, as bearing upon the scientific grammar 
of Greek and Latin. Much has been already done 
for us by Messrs. King and Cookson in their 
valuable work entitled Sounds and Inflexions in 
Greek and Latin (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888). 
M. Henry's volume, no doubt, presents many of 
the same facts as Messrs. King and Cookson's 
book; but it is considerably shorter, it is cast in 
a different mould, and it has a slightly dissimilar 
aim. It is, in the strict sense of the term, a 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, and 
treats of nothing extraneous to its theme. The 
luminousness of arrangement, the clearness of 
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exposition, and the general mastery of the subject 
which it displays are fully worthy of the distin- 
guished and original scholar whose name is so 
honourably known in connexion with this branch 
of philology. 

HENRY NETTLESHIP. 



OXFOBD, 

Jan. 14th, 1890. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work is a translation of Professor Victor 
Henry's Precis de Grammaire Comparie du Ghee et du Latin, 
The translation was undertaken by me mainly at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Nettleship and Professor Sayce, and with the 
fall approval of the author, in the hope that, in the paucity of 
English books containing the results of the latest researches in 
Comparative Philology in regard to Greek and Latin, a trans- 
lation of a work in which these were lucidly set forth by one 
of the acknowledged masters of the science might be of use to 
English students. 

The translation has been made from the second and re- 
vised edition of the original. It contains also various later 
corrections and additions by the author, e,g, p. 119 note 
{iy^tacrOrjijj p. 131 (^ctomyp), etc. ; some additions by the author 
have also been inserted in the Bibliography. A few slight 
modifications and additions have been made, in order to adapt 
the work more directly to the requirements of English students. 
Thus in the Bibliography, English translations of German books 
have been substituted for French translations. Again, in the 
original, the explanations of pronunciation and illustrations of 
phonetic phenomena were mainly given through the medium of 
French examples ; in a few such cases, mainly those connected 
with pronunciation, English examples have been substituted 
jointly by the author and myself, e,g. pp. 18, 21, etc. ; in 
others, at the author's suggestion, I have added corresponding 
English examples within square brackets, e,g, pp. 30 note, 54 
note, 185 note, etc. So also, when German words cognate to 
Latin and Greek have been given as illustrations, the corre- 
sponding English words have sometimes been added in brackets, 

vii 
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when these could be given with certainty, eg, pp. 63, 73, etc. 
In a few cases references have been added to English books 
bearing on the subject under discussion, e,g, pp. 76 note, 186 
note, 276 note, etc.; a few additional English books have 
also been mentioned in the Bibliography. All such additions by 
the translator have been placed within square brackets; none 
have been inserted without the author's approval. 

In matters of terminology, it has been thought important not 
to confuse the English student by the introduction of fresh 
terms, where this could be avoided ; accordingly, except in a few 
special cases where the author wished otherwise {e,g, in regard 
to vowel-gradation, p. 47 note 2), the usual English terminology 
has been adhered to, but attention has been drawn to the termi- 
nology of the original when divergent, and to that of other 
English books, when it seemed likely that the variations in the 
usage of English writers might cause perplexity to the beginner 
(e,g, p. 22 notes). 

I have to express my warm thanks to the author for reading 
the whole of the proof-sheets of this translation, and for much 
kind assistance; and to Professor Sayce, who, in the midst of 
his many labours, has been kind enough to read the greater part 
of the proof-sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions. I 
wish also to express my obligations to Professor Nettleship; 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and Dr. Joseph Wright for some useful 
suggestions on points of terminology; and to my friend Mr. 
W. Worrall for help in passing the proof-sheets of the intro- 
ductory matter through the press. But, while grateful to these 
gentlemen for their kind help, I must myself assume the sole 
responsibility for everything connected with the English form 
of this book. 

E. T. ELLIOTT. 

Oxford, 
Dec, 1889. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Tms book contains the substance of four years' lectures 
(1884-87), delivered on behalf of the Faculty of Letters of 
DouaL More than once, in the course of my lectures, I have 
had occasion to regret that the students had not in their hands 
some manual of comparative grammar, which might enable 
them, either to review ideas which they had imperfectly 
grasped, or to acquire by themselves those points which the 
abundance of material forced me to exclude from the year's 
course. They at any rate had the opportunity of* procuring 
the notes of preceding years ; but even this precarious and 
insufficient resource was lacking to teachers outside, who often, 
for lack of books, treated wrongly or did not treat at all the 
questions proposed for their study. For the German works, 
in the first rank of which must be placed Gr. Meyer's Greek 
Grammar, are scarcely accessible to most of them, and there is 
no French work or translation which puts within their reach 
the discoveries of the last ten years, which have been so fruitful 
for this science.^ All these considerations, and, above all, the 
kind encouragement of MM. Br6al and Bergaigne, have in- 
duced me to attempt to fill up this gap. May the book, when 
once it has seen the light, prove to be not unworthy of the 
welcome that greeted it before its birth ! 

My main object being to write an elementary work, I have 
scrupulously avoided controversy. As a general rule, on each 
question I have simply pointed out the solution which seems 
to me the best, without attacking, and sometimes without even 
mentioning, the others that have been offered. Many serious 

^ I except of coarse the dictionary of MM. Br^l and Bailly, which is 
not a grammar, and cannot take the place of one, and the second edition of 
M. S. Keinach's Manual (voL ii.), in which comparative grammar naturally 
occupies only a limited space. 
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difficulties have been merely glanced at, some have been 
avoided, while points too uncertain have been passed over 
entirely in silence. At the risk of not doing justice to myself 
in details, I have been obliged to resign myself to these 
sacrifices. Perhaps they have exceeded due limits ; it is for 
my critics to warn me of this, and I defer to their judgment 
beforehand ; but honest and indulgent critics will do me the 
honour not to mistake my silence for ignorance. 

For the same reason, the reader must not expect to find in 
these pages any new idea or anything that has not previously 
been published. Their sole merit, if they have any, is that 
they have been kept fully in touch with the latest results of 
Indo-European philology; and I will disarm the reproach of 
plagiarism, which is made so lightly by certain critics, by 
stating frankly that I have not claimed to be doing originnl 
work, and that, if I have hardly ever referred to authorities, 
it has been for fear of overloading and complicating undul}' 
a text the look of which already is not too attractive. In 
order to make up as far as possible for the lack of references, 
I insert after this preface a bibliography, containing a list of 
the works to which I am most indebted. This list, incomplete 
as it is, will at the same time serve to indicate to students and 
teachers the books best calculated either to develop in them the 
taste for Comparative Philology in general, or to help them 
in working out more fully the particular points of knowledge 
which they have derived from my teaching.* 

I must especially remind the latter class of persons that it 
would do them no good, and indeed would rather do them harm, 
to approach the study of comparative grammar without having 
first fully mastered the elementary grammar of Greek and 
Latin. This being presupposed, I will invite the beginner to 
read this grammar from beginning to end, omitting nothing, 
but not stopping too long over passages which may seem to 
him difficult or obscure ; it is much more important at the 

* With^ this object, I have inclnded therein some works which do not 
relate strictly to the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, bat which 
I have thought calculated to awaken in the mind of the beginner some 
general ideas on the evolution of language, or to provide him with terms of 
comparison drawn from the language which is familiar to him. 
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outset to gain a good general view than to nnderatand every 
detail. Bnt the second time it will be well for Iiim to read 
with pen in liand, marHng occasionally the essential points, 
and carefnlly verifj-ing the nomerona crosa-referenoee scattered 
throughont the work. Another method of working, no less 
profitable, bnt reserved for more advanced students, will be to 
read through the alphabetical indices, and, whenever any form 
at all unfamiliar strikes the eye, to seek the explanation of it 
in the body of the book. lAstly, it will be found asefol to pre- 
pare any portion whatever of a Greek or Latin author, referring 
to the grammar for each of the etymological or grammatical 
forms there met with. This exercise has been regularly 
practised at my lectores, and has always yielded the best 
results. 

If the printing of such a work as the present did not involve 
quite enough difficulties in itself, I should have liked to dis- 
tinguish by tvo different kinds of type the fundamental facts, 
the retention of which is indispensable, from the host of 
secondary details for whitman attentive reading will suffice. 
In this matter I am forced'Tttsmly upon the discretion of the 
student, who will find therein sco^ for exercising and forming 
his judgment. I rely with more confidence on the tact and 
judgment of the teachers in our schools and colleges, for the 
selection of those elementary principles of comparative gram- 
' which may be introduced with profit into their own 
e out of the fjuestion to teach «ven the 
J methods to pupils in the lower forms. 
D explaualion, or during the correction 
I teacher finds an opportunity of introducing 
i easily intelligible comparison, he will gain 
sfying the young miod, always eager for 
rplanations — and who can tell? — perchance 
;, unknf"~ '.o himself, some latent talent. 
'Jato the pupil into this or that 
loan as learned, bnt to raise 
of -ary, and give him a brief 

inty ■ te, which is still too much 
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the works to which I am mof^^ differ materiaUy from the| 
as It IS, wiU at the same ^g^^^es, filled up some gaps, and cf 
teachers the books ^^l^i^^ ^1,^ ^i^^^^ ^^ colleague] 
taste for Comp^_ j^ ^j^j^ ^ j ^^^ ^ j^j ^,^^ 1 

^J^'^^^'^SOJl'jagureandL.Job. I have put the bibliog. 
,x^xt on a level with the works published in 1888,1 
e that I have left nothing undone in order to cc 
^deserve the favour which has greeted the publicatio 
unassuming manual. To those who have thus honoured n 
especially Professors Br^al, De Harlez, Httbschmai 
G. Meyer, Sayce, and my friend M. H. Winkler, I \v% 
express my sincere gratitude. 

V. H. 
IiiLU, Nov. 2iid, 1S83. 

■ J. DarmeBtetet, Eaait Oritnlaux, p. 30. 

> Merio likewise, before theee votdB of recoRoition could leach him, has 
entered, while still yonng, into eternal rest. Like Bergaigne, and oulj tma 
months after him, he met bis death dociogaD Alpine ~'~~ 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS. 



ahL 


ablative. 


instr. 


instrumental. 


ace. 


accusatiye. 


Ion, 


Ionic. 


adv. 


adverb. 


Lat. 


Latin. 


Aeol. 


Aeolic. 


Lesh. 


Lesbian. 


A.-S. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


loc. 


locative. 


aar. 


aorist. 


masc. 


masculine. 


arch. 


archaic. 


mid. 


middle. 


Att. 


Attio. 


mod. 


modem. 


Boeot. 


Boeotian. 


nom. 


nominative. 


Carm. Arv. 


Song of the Arval 


neut. 


neuter. 




Brothers. 


Osc, 


Oscan. 


cf. 


compare. 


pass. 


passive. 


Col. Rostr. 


Inscription of the Go- 


per/. 


perfect. 




lumna Bostrata. 


pi. 


plural. 


Cypr. 


Cyprian. 


pi. 1, 2, 3. 


1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


dat. 


dative. 




plural 


Dor, 


Doric. 


plup. 


pluperfect. 


e.g. 


for example. 


pres. 


present. 


Ep. Scip. 


Epitaphs of the Soipios. 


Set, Bacch, 


Senatusconsultum do 


fern. 


feminine. 




Bacohanalibus. 


Fr. 


French. 


sing. 


singular. 


lut. 


future. 


sing, 1, 2, 8 


. 1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


gen. 


genitive. 




singular. 


Germ, 


German. 


Sk. 


Sanskrit. 


Goth. 


Gothic. 


suhj. 


subjunctive. 


Gk. 


Greek. 


subst. 


substantive. 


Horn, 


Homeric. 


Tab, Mumm 


. triumphal tablet of the 


I.'E. 


Indo-European. 




consul Mummius. 


imper. 


imperative. 


vb. 


verb. 


imp/. 


imperfect. 


Ved. 


Vedio. 


ind. 


indicative. 


voc. 


vocative. 


inf. 


infinitive. 







All other abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 
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ahl. 


ablative. 


instr. 


instrumental. 


ace. 


accusative. 


Ion. 


Ionic. 


adv. 


adverb. 


Lat. 


Latin. 


Aeol. 


Aeolic. 


Lesh, 


Lesbian. 


A.-S. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


loc. 


locative. 


aor. 


aorist. 


masc. 


masculine. 


arch. 


archaic. 


mid. 


middle. 


Att. 


Attic. 


mod. 


modern. 


Bceot. 


Boeotian. 


nom. 


nominative. 


Carm. Arv. 


Song of the Arval 


neut. 


neuter. 




Brothers. 


Osc, 


Oscan. 


ef. 


compare. 


pass. 


passive. 


Col, Eostr. 


Inscription of the Go- 


per/. 


perfect. 




lumna Bostrata. 


pi. 


plural. 


Cypr, 


Cyprian. 


pi. 1, 2, 3. 


1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


dat. 


dative. 




plural 


Dor. 


Doric. 


plup. 


pluperfect. 


e.g. 


for example. 


pres. 


present. 


Ep. Scip. 


Epitaphs of the Scipios. 


Set, Ba4:eh, 


Senatusconsultum do 


fem. 


feminine. 




Bacchanalibus. 


Fr. 


French. 


sing. 


singular. 


lut. 


future. 


sing, 1, 2, 8 


. 1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


gen. 


genitive. 




singular. 


Germ. 


German. 


Sk. 


Sanskrit. 


Goth. 


Gothic. 


subj. 


subjunctive. 


Gk. 


Greek. 


subst. 


substantive. 


Horn, 


Homeric. 


Tab, Mumm 


. triumphal tablet of the 


I.'E. 


Indo-European. 




consul Mummius. 


imper. 


imperative. 


vb. 


yerb. 


impf. 


imperfect. 


Ved, 


Vedio. 


ind. 


indicative. 


voc. 


vocative. 


inf. 


infinitive. 







All other abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 
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2 GREEK AND LATIN GBAMMAB. 

languages more or less closely related to one another consists 
in a knowledge of the reason of rules and the reason of ex- 
ceptions, which latter, when properly understood, will be seen 
to really fall under the rule ; ^ and from the mere fact that 
grammar thus understood requires less exertion of the memory 
and more of the reasoning powers, it can at the same time be 
more easily retained and more surely investigated. 

This is the aim of what is called Historical or Compara- 
tive Grammar. 

(2) Relationship between several languages may be due 
either to the fact that one is descended from the other {e.g, 
French from Latin), or to the fact that they are all descended 
from a common ancestor {eg, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Roumanian, all descended from Latin).* In the latter case, the 
ancestor may be known, and may have left a more or less exten- 
sive literature, or at any rate some written documents, throwing 
light on the chief features of its grammar ; or, on the other 
hand, it may have perished, without leaving any trace of its 
existence except the languages derived from it, which it is 
proposed to study. It is in the latter sense that we must 
understand the affinity of Greek and Latin, which are not 
descended from one another, nor indeed from any language 
historically known,'* but are, in common with other European 
and Asiatic tongues, derived from a language long since dead, 
which never had any written characters, and was spoken 

^ A perfect grammar would be one which contained not a single excep- 
tion. The science of language has not yet reached this stage ; but it is 
drawing nearer and nearer to the desired end, though this end can never be 
attained- 

^ Strictly speaking, these expressions borrowed from every-day life are 
inexact. No language is descended from another ; French is not descended 
from Latin, for it is impossible to fix any precise moment in history in which 
men ceased to speak Latin and began to speak French. As a matter of fact, 
French is still Latin, though modified from age to age by changes of which 
successive generations had no consciousness. The gap only becomes 
apparent when we contrast two periods separated from one another by a 
long interval. 

* Hence we must avoid the erroneous expression still too often used by 
learners, '* This Latin form comes from Greek," or ** This Greek form cornea 
from Sansk]:;lt." Sanskrit is not the ancestor of the other languages ; it is 
at most their elder brother, and has been subject to quite as many alterations 
as its brothers, if not more. 
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by a tribe about which we do not know enough even to say 
precisely where it originally lived. This pro-ethnic language, 
which can only be restored by a comparison of the different 
grammatical forms which have sprung from it, has received 
the conventional name of the common Indo-Kuropean 
language or Parent-speech.^ 

(3) The Indo-European family comprises, in the first place, 
two main divisions : an Asiatic or Aryan branch, and a 
European branch. The essential mark of distinction be- 
tween these two groups lies in the fact that pro-ethnic e and 
were preserved without corruption in the European languages, 
whereas in the Asiatic languages they were both confused with 
long or short a. Thus the primitive *bMrome8 (we bear) is 
represented very exactly by the Greek <f>€pofi€i (Doric), but very 
imperfectly by the Sanskrit bhdrdmas. 

(4) I. — The Asiatic branch in its turn is divided into two 
groups : 

1. Indian group, comprising (a) Sanskrit, which has long 
been a dead language, but is still preserved with jealous care 
in the liturgical schools of the Brahmans, and was early analysed 
by the most minute grammarians that any literature has ever 
known. Its oldest remains (certain hymns of the Veda) may go 
back to the tenth century B.C., or even earlier. ()8) Prakrit, or 
more accurately the Prakritic languages, consisting of popular 
dialects which, many centuries before our era, superseded 
Sanskrit in every-day life. The best known of these is Pali, 
the sacred language of Buddhism, (y) The modem dialects, 
still spoken in many parts of India, such as Hindi, Hindustani, 
Bengali, etc. 

(5) 2. Iranian group, comprising (a) Zend or Avestic, 
certainly as old as Sanskrit, preserved in the Avesta and other 
sacred books attributed to the legislator Zoroaster, the mythical 
founder of fire worship, (fi) Old Persian, the language of the 
losers of Marathon, of which only a few scanty relics survive 
in some cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenid kings, (y) 

I [German philologists generally prefer the term " Indo-Ger manic " ; 
many English writers use the term " Aryan," or more correctly ** Arian," in 
this sense.] 
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The modem Iranian languages, the most important of which 
is Persian, much corrupted by the introduction of Arabic and 
Turkish words. 

(6) n. — The European branch is divided into seven main 
groups: Armenian, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Letto- 
Slavonic, and Albanian. The first and last have but recently 
come within the range of Indo-European comparison, and hold 
only a very subordinate position therein. The second and third 
require special consideration. 

(7) 1. At first sight the Hellenic group seems to include 
only one language, Greek, represented in the most ancient 
times by the Homeric poems, of which certain parts at least go 
back to the ninth century B.C. ; in the period which precedes 
and follows the age of Pericles by the brilliant Ionic, Attic, and 
Alexandrian literatures ; in the Middle Ages by the Byzantine 
writers ; at the present day by modem Greek. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that all these records belong to a 
single language, or that they each reflect faithfully the current 
speech of the time and country to which they belong. The 
language of the Homeric poems is a purely artificial mixture of 
iEolic and Ionic forms ; that of the tragedians certainly differs 
greatly from that spoken by the Athenian spectators; the 
Byzantines wrote in Greek in the same way that the Schoolmen 
wrote in Latin ; and at the present time Greek newspapers are 
written in a language which would be more easily understood by 
Pericles himself than by a contemporary who is at all illiterate. 

The real form assumed by the language at a particular period 
and in a particular part of Greece has fortunately been revealed 
to us by infallible witnesses, namely, inscriptions, which, apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on the part of 
the writers, give us absolutely accurate information ; from them 
a rich harvest has already been gathered. By the light of 
these sources of information, supplemented by the hints of the 
ancient grammarians, it has become possible to distinguish at 
the outset in the Hellenic unity two groups, which may be 
distinguished by this fundamental difference, that one, the 
Non-Ionic group, always keeps primitive (2, whereas the Ionic 
group changes it to e. Thus, Indo-European *8i8tdmi (I place, 
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cf. Lat. stdre) is represented in Doric by la-Tdfiij in the Ionic- 
Attic group by ta-nffu,^ 

1 will mention briefly the dialects wMcli belong to these two 
groups, and their chief surviving monuments. 

(8) A. — The Non-Ionic group comprises : 

(a) The Doric dialects, of which literature furnishes some 
specimens, necessarily more or less corrupt, in the Odes of 
Pindar, the fragments of Alcman (Laconian) and other lyric 
writers, the Idylls of Theocritus (Doric, of Sicily), and the 
choruses of Greek tragic and comic poets (very impure Doric). 
These dialects are: (a) Laconian — stela of Damonon, etc., 
various glosses in Hesychius ; still surviving in the dialect called 
Tsaconian. (fi) Doric of Magna G-rsBcia — tables of Heraclea. 
(y) Messenian — inscription of Andania, (8) Argive. (c) Corin- 
thian. (^) Megarian. (17) Cretan, known mainly through the 
long and very important inscription recently discovered, called 
the Table of Gortyna. {6) Doric of the islands (Rhodes, etc.). 
(t) Achaean. 

(6) The dialects of Northern Greece, Phocian, Locrian, 
JEtolian, Acamanian, etc., which had no influence on the 
literary language of Greece. 

(c) Thessalian : little known, some curious peculiarities. 

(d) Elean : inscriptions of Olympia. 

(e) Arcadian-Cyprian, which a considerable amount of 
epigraphical evidence (inscription of Tegea, Table of Idalium) 
justifies us in regarding as a single dialect, in spite of the dis- 
tance and geographical obstacles separating its two varieties. 

(/) Pamphylian (Asia Minor) : very little known. 
{g) Lesbian, the language of the oldest lyric poets, AIcsbus 
and Sappho : numerous testimonies of ancient grammarians.^ 
(h) Boeotian, which seems to have some affinity to Lesbian. 

^ Hence we must not say that ** Doric changes rj to d," or, worse still, ** to 
a" Doric changes nothing ; corresponding to Attic TL07nuy where the e is 
primitive, it has Tl0ruu, On the contrary, Doric keeps unchanged the vowel 
which ordinary Greek has corrupted. 

2 The grammarians invented a linguistic category called "the ^oUc 
dialect,** to which they referred everything that was not Ionic or Doric. If 
this name is to be retained, it must at any rate only be applied to Lesbian 
BcBOtian, and certain forms in the Homeric pjems. ' 
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(9) B. — The Ionic group, which is by far the most im- 
portant from a literary point of view, has only a few varieties. 

(a) First comes the Old Ionic of Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Chios, etc.), the oldest Greek known, which forms the basis 
of the language of the Homeric poems (at any rate of such as 
have come down to us), and of the epic poems of all his later 
imitators. 

(h) The New Ionic of Asia Minor, as known to us frojn- 
the writings of Herodotus and Hippocrates, seems to differ 
from the preceding dialect only in a few trifling points; but 
inscriptions prove the existence of more decided differences. 

(c) The Ionic of the islands (Cyclades, Eubcea) seems to be 
the connecting link between the dialects of Asia and Europe. 

{d) The Ionic of Athens, or Attic, differs from ordinary 
Ionic only in one essential point ; it keeps or restores primitive 
a after t or p. JE,g, Dor, laTdfu^ Ion. and Att. tarrffu ; Dor. KOfidj 
lon.-Att. KofiYf ; but Dor. (rofj^ia. dfiipa. Trpdcrcra), Ion. troifiLrj "^ftipyj 
irp-^a-ctOf Att. <ro<l>Ld rjfiipd Trpdma, Pure Attic is naturally found 
only in inscriptions, of which a large number have been dis- 
covered ; but the literary language which comes nearest to it 
is that of the comedies of Aristophanes and especially that of 
the dialogues of Plato. 

(e) During the period of Athenian supremacy, the poli- 
tical influence of Athens caused the Attic dialect to spread 
throughout all Greece, and this expansion gave birth to an 
artificial language, the kolvti SioXckto?, which served as a common 
bond between all parts of the Hellenic world, and from the 
time of Alexander began to supersede the local dialects.^ The 
KOLvrj^ with the exception of a few sounds or forms exclusively 
confined to the language of Athens (tt for o-tr, etc.), is essentially 
identical with Attic. This is the language taught by our 
ordinary grammars. It is the language in general use by prose 
writers subsequent to the age of Pericles, so far, that is, as 
they do not, like Lucian, affect to imitate Attic ; it was con- 

^ In the same way, from the time that France became united under one 
monarchy, the language of the centre (Ile-de-France, Orl6anais, and Tou- 
raine) having become the only literary and official language, gradually super- 
seded Picardian, Norman, Bnrguudian, Provencal, and other provincial 
dialects. 
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tinned in Byzantine and still survives in contemporary Greek. 
But the dialects long maintained themselves by its side or 
beneath its surface, and during this long period they no doubt 
introduced into it a certain number of forms which helped 
to modify it. At least one of these dialects, the Laconian, has 
survived up to our own day, being continued in the mountain 
dialect called Tsaconian. 

(lo) 2. The chief representative of the Italic group is 
Latin, of which the earliest known record ^ (the extremely 
obscure Duenos inscription,^ recently discovered) goes back 
to the fourth century B.C. Owing to the conquests of Rome, 
Latin, which was originally the dialect of a small town in 
Latium, spread over Europe and Africa, and under the form of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Provencal, French, Rhsetian, and Italian, 
is still spoken throughout all Western Europe, while in the 
valley of the Lower Danube it is represented by Roumanian. 

At first sight the unity of the Italic group seems greater than 
that of the Hellenic ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from 
the fact that only one of the Italic dialects, so far as we know, 
attained the rank of a literary language, the others being 
known only to the student of inscriptions. As a matter of 
fact, several languages were spoken in Italy, namely, going 
from north to south : 

A. — Cisalpine Gallic, of the same family as Transalpine 
Gallic, belongs to the Celtic groups. 

B. — Etruscan, the language of a brilliant civilization which 
Roman barbarism destroyed, survives in numerous inscriptions, 
of which at present only the spelling can be deciphered, the 
meaning remaining unknown. It is however becoming more 

1 The Song of the Arval Brothers is generally given as such. This song is 
certainly very old ; but the text in our possession was only written in a.d. 
218, by some one who did not understand it in the least. The epitaphs of 
the Scipios are more than a century later than the Duenos inscription, and 
accordingly are more intelligible. The Senatus consuUum de Bacchanalihus^ 
a long and interesting document, is still later. 

3 [For an account of this inscription see a paper by the translator in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1888-9 (Clarendon Press, 
1889), where allusion is also made to a Praenestine inscription since dis- 
covered, and thought by Bdcheler to be still older. Cf. Journal of Philology 
xvi. 196.] 
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and more probable that EtmscaD, so far from belonging to the 
Italic group, is not even an Indo-European language at all. 

C. — Umbrian, an Italic dialect spoken in the plateau of 
the Apennines, is known chiefly from the Eugubine Tables, the 
mutilated remains of a great liturgical code, which have for 
the most part been translated. 

D. — The dialects of Central Italy, occupying an intermediate 
place between Umbrian and Latin (Picenian, Sabine, Pelignian, 
Marsian, Volscian, iEquian, Faliscan, etc.); are still almost 
unknown. The essential characteristic of all these dialects, 
which is observable also to a less extent in popular Latin, is 
the weakening and loss of final syllables, which were preserved 
in classical Latin ; e,g, Umb. pihaz =piatu8 or katel = catultis 
already has quite the appearance of a word belonging to one of 
the Bomance languages. 

E. — Latin is revealed to us in its minutest details by an 
abundant literature, extending over eight or nine centuries, by 
a large number of inscriptions from all parts of the Roman 
world, and by the numerous testimonies of grammarians. The 
Romance languages and the excavations at Pompeii enable us 
even to penetrate the secrets of spoken or popular Latin. 

F. — Oscan, or the Osco-Samnite group (Southern Italy), is 
only represented by about 200 inscriptions, of which two only, 
the Cippus of Abella and the Table of Bantia, are of any length. 

It was formerly supposed that there was a closer connexion 
between the Hellenic and Italic groups than between these 
and the other groups, and hence it was assumed that within the 
main Indo-European imity there was a secondary Grseco-Latin 
unity. This view is now generally abandoned ; possibly it may 
be revived some day. However this may be, that which cannot 
be asserted of Greek and Latin is certainly true of Latin and 
Celtic, and very probably of German and Slavonic also. 

(ii) 3. The Celtic group comprises (a) In antiquity, 
Gallic, the language of the ancient inhabitants of France, 
which, after Caesar's conquests, fell into disuse, and became so 
completely forgotten that, with the exception of a few words 
borrowed by Latin, it has left no trace of its existence save 
about thirty mutilated inscriptions, which can only be imper- 
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fectly translated, (fi) In the Middle Ages (from tbe eighth cen- 
tury), Old Irish and Cymric, which possessed a literature, still 
partially preserved, (y) At the present time several dialects, 
such as Gaelic (Scotland), Erse (Ireland), Cymric (Wales), and 
Breton (extreme west of Brittany). 

(12) 4. The Germanic group is divided into four secondary 
groups : (a) Gothic, which has long been a dead language, but 
is known to us by a translation of the Bible, made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the fourth century. (P) Norse, which still extends 
over all the extreme north of Europe (Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish), (y) Low German, represented at the present 
time by Flemish, Dutch, Low German (dialects of northern 
Germany), and English (called Anglo-Saxon up to the twelfth cen- 
tury); the vocabulary of English however has been much altered 
by the introduction of French words, imported by the Norman 
conquerors. (8) High German, the language of Central Europe 
(Germany, nearly the whole of Switzerland, and the German 
districts of Austria), is distinguished, according to its age, 
as Old High German (eighth century). Middle High German 
twelfth century), and Modern High German (sixteenth century). 
Its oldest document, the Nibelungen-lied, belongs, in its present 
form, to the twelfth century. 

(13) The Letto- Slavonic group is divided in the first 
place into Lettic and Slavonic. The Lettic or Baltic divi- 
sion consists of three languages (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian) ; of these the last is extinct, and the two others, 
having no distinct nationality to support them, are already on 
the road to extinction. In spite of this however, and of the 
fact that Lettic is only known to us in its modem form, it is 
a most valuable aid to the study of Indo-European philology. 
The Slavonic branch is represented in the Middle Ages by Old 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, an ecclesiastical language, of which 
one of the oldest records is the celebrated Gospel of Ostromir 
(ninth century).^ At the present time it is represented through- 

^ This is the date of the translation into Old Slavonic, but the mannscript 
itself only belongs to the eleventh centnry. Other documents, including the 
gospel known as Codex Zographensis, now hold a higher place in the esti- 
mation of students of Slavonic. 
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out the whole eastern half of Europe by Russian and Polish, in 
part of the south-east by the languages of the South Slavonic 
countries bordering on Turkey or forming part of the Austrian 
empire (Bulgarian, Servian, Croatian, Slovenian, Bosnian, Dal- 
matian, etc.), and it even penetrates to Bohemia, right in the 
centre of Europe (Czech and Moravian). All the Slavonic 
dialects have striking points of resemblance to one another, 
which greatly facilitate their study. 

(14) Before approaching the comparative study of Greek and 
Latin, it seemed advisable to assign them their proper place 
in the family of languages to which they belong. But the con- 
sideration of the various European and Asiatic languages 
mentioned above does not fall within the narrow range of 
the present work ; at the most, they can only be occasionally 
referred to for the sake of some simple and striking illus- 
tration. Even the Hellenic and Italic dialects can only occupy 
a very subordinate position in this grammar, which is con- 
cerned primarily with the Greek kolvt^ and with classical Latin. 

(15) The grammar of any single language, viewed by itself, 
includes four divisions : Phonology, or the study of sounds ; 
Etymology, or the study of the formation of words; Mor- 
phology, or the study of grammatical forms (declension and 
conjugation) ; and lastly Syntax, or the study of the way in 
which these forms are employed and grouped together in sen- 
tences. Such also are the objects of comparative grammar, 
and such ought to be the plan of this book. But comparative 
syntax cannot yet be regarded as a science ; and, moreover, a 
complete treatment of it would require a volume as bulky as 
the other three parts put together ; hence it must be laid aside 
for the present. Moreover phonology, etymology, and morpho- 
logy form a homogeneous whole, which can be treated quite 
satisfactorily by itself. 



FIRST PART. 

PHONOLOGY. 

(i6) By Grseco-Latin phonology is meant the study of 
the Greek and Latin sounds,^ and of their regular 
relations to one another. 

The first thing necessary, in order to obtain an accurate view 
of the sounds of a language, is to think of them as they are or 
were actually pronounced, and not merely as they appear when 
viewed through the distorting medium of writing. Writing, 
even supposing it were strictly phonetic, must always be a some- 
what clumsy representation of the extremely delicate and varied 
mechanism of human speech. But, as a matter of fact, writing 
never is phonetic ; for, being fixed at a time when a certain 
pronunciation was current, the spelling remains unchanged long 
after the pronunciation has been altered.* For example, the 
French word lot seems to contain a diphthong ; and it does, but 
not the one indicated by the spelling, for the word is not pro- 
nounced loy, but Iwa,^ In other words, the semivowel, which 
is really not i but U,^ precedes, instead of following, the prin 
cipal vowel, which is really not o but a. No representation 
could be more inexact. In the word autre there is no diphthong 
at all (the word having long ceased to be pronounced awtre\ 

1 [Here and in similar cases the author nses the word phonP.met which 
he prefers as being more definite than ** soand,'' the word generally adopted 
by English writers.] 

- Thus English was formerly pronoonced as it was written ; but, while 
many changes have been made in its pronunciation, its spelling has re- 
mained almost the same. Hence the result which is so confusing to the 
beginner. 

3 2/ « Germany* [or English y in yonder]; «;» English w [in wakel or 
French ou in oui. These sounds are not vowels, but consonants. 

* The sign u always represents English oo— French ou and German u, 

a 
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but a simple vowel ^, wrongly represented by the combination 
au. Similar anomalies occur in the French combinations ou, eu, 
an (nasal vowel), and indeed very frequently in all languages. 

Phonetics, thus understood, must evidently form the founda- 
tion of all comparative grammar. For what right should we 
have to identify any two forms whatsoever, even forms approach- 
ing so closely to one another as ff>€pio and/erO, except on the 
ground of having proved by a sufficient number of probable 
instances, that they correspond, sound for sound, to one another ; 
in other words, that the Greek <f>, c, p, and w, and the Latin 
f, ^, r, and 0, are respectively the representatives and actual 
successors of the bhj ^, r, and of the Indo-European word 
*bh^rdj which has been restored in accordance with the con- 
verging testimony of the different languages of the family? 
In this respect a scientific system of phonetics will arrive at 
conclusions that must seem startling to the uninitiated. In 
etymology, it will separate two words apparently identical ; e,g, 
German fetter and French feu, of which the first corresponds 
to Greek irvp^ and the second to Latin fdcum : * while, on the 
other hand, it will identify two words which otherwise no one 
would ever dreaming of connecting ; e,g, French larme and 
English teavj which only "differ in respect of an additional 
suffix in French.2 The same is the case in morphology. What 
forms could be more alike than Trarpi and patrl ? And yet these 
two forms are quite distinct, as is sufficiently proved in the 
eyes of the phonetician by the difference of quantity in the t, 
which in Greek is short and in Latin long. On the other hand, 
vvKTa and noctem are one and the same word, for in the Greek 
a there is latent the same nasal which is pronounced in Latin. 
In this more than in any other branch of knowledge we must 
be distrustful of appearances. 

(17) There is still however a further requisite. An in- 
definite series of parallel instances would not justify us in 
asserting the equivalence of two sounds, except on one funda- 

1 In the same way the Latin word corresponding to German haben [Eng. 
have] is rather capio than habed, 

' From Indo-European *dakru arose, on the one hand, Latin Ui€ru('ma)f 
on tiie other, Gothic tayr and Anglo-Saxon tar^ tedr. 
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mental condition, the physiological possibility of the changes 
which have produced them. Every phonetic change, in fact, 
such as that which has transformed Latin k to S^ in French 
cheval = cabdllum^ presupposes a series of innumerable uncon- 
scious changes, which are so imperceptible that neither speaker 
nor hearer has any suspicion of them at the moment when they 
take place. For example, Picardian, which is less corrupted 
than French, has not gone beyond the stage of fc in kevd = 
cheval. The origin of the latter form is probably as follows : 
the tongue was slightly shifted, and came in contact with a 
part of the palate not so far back as the place affected by the 
pronunciation of simple fc, and so there arose between the con- 
sonant and the vowel a hardly perceptible palatal sound, which 
may be approximately represented by y, ky^. This sound in 
its turn reacted upon the consonant ; and so the group became 
approximately ty^^ from which it is but a very short step to ts^^ 
as may be seen by experiment. It is thus, for example, that 
Swedish pronounces the syllable which it still spells kj'6 ; and 
this is the stage which has been reached by a northern variety 
of Picardian, the dialect of Tourcoing. If now the initial t 
becomes merged and lost in the hissing sound of the following 
consonant, we arrive at the present French form §evdi. Of 
course the stages indicated above are only halting-places, as it 
were ; between each of them it would be easy to distinguish 
further intermediate stages, which might be represented by the 

symbols k^^ fcg, fcg K+\^ky^^ kyc^ fcy„+i, and so on. 

Unless we were able to restore some such series in thought, 
it would be quite impossible to conceive and consequently to 
admit scientifically most phonetic phenomena; it is only on 
this condition that they admit of being reduced to laws, under- 
standing by law the expression of the constant and invariable 
reproduction of a particular phonetic phenomenon during one 
of the stages in the development of a given language. Pho- 
netic laws, resting thus on the double basis of the history 
of language and physiology, may be truly said, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the method of comparative philology, to have 

' This symbol represents English sh^ French ch^ Genuan sch. 
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no exceptions; for, when once a law has been discovered, 
to admit by the side of it or beneath it isolated facts supposed 
to have escaped its action would be to fall again, in spite of 
oneself, into the well-worn mt of arbitrary etymologies.^ 

Since phonetic laws are primarily physiological, it is im- 
possible to enter on even a cursory examination of them with- 
out some knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs. 

1 Hence we mnst avoid snch phrases as " In Latin t between two vowels 
often becomes r.** A phonetic law either exists or does not exist ; tbere 
is no other alternative. If Latin 8 between vowels becomes r, it does bo 
always. If it sometimes seems to have remained unchanged, we mnst seek 
the reason of this apparent retention. This kind of investigation has already 
been carried very far, and we shall see many instances of it. {Cf. p. 76, note.] 



CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTS OP PHYSIOLOGICAL PHONETICS. 

Section I. 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS AT REST. 

(i8) Like every wind-instrument, the vocal apparatus may- 
be said to consist of a pair of bellows, emitting a current of 
air ; a sonorous tube, into which the current of air, more or 
less impeded in its way, enters in vibrations ; and of a sound- 
ing-board, by contact with which the volume of the sound is 
increased. 

The bellows are the lungs. As they can only supply air 
during the process of expiration, the moments of inspiration 
are intervals of rest, such as are denoted by punctuation. 
There are not, at any rate in the languages with which we are 
concerned, any inspiratory sounds. 

The air expired, escaping through the bronchi and the wind- 
pipe, reaches the larynx, which is at the upper end of the 
windpipe. The gristly protuberance of the larynx can be 
easily felt on the throat, and by watching its motion during the 
process of speaking a very rough idea may be formed of 
the mechanism of speech. The larynx in its turn opens into 
the pharynx by a round aperture called the glottis, the upper 
margins of which, called vocal chords, are hard and elastic, and, 
I by contr acting, are able to oppose an obstacle to the current of 
' air, and to vibrate while it is passing through. 

The sounding-board consists of the double cavity of the mouth 
and nostrils. The shape and size of this cavity may vary, 
in such a way as to modify the sound emitted through the 
glottis, under the influence of three chief factors : 

1. The elasticity of the inner and outer walls of the mouthy 

15 
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which can be made longer by being narrowed and shorter by 
being widened. 

2. The action of the soft palate (velum palati). In front, 
that is, for two-thirds of their extent, the nose and mouth are 
completely isolated from one another by the bony arch of the 
palate ; but from the phaiynx to the nasal cavities there is a 
passage, which can however be closed by means of a fleshy and 
movable prolongation of the palate, called very appropriately 
the " veil of the palate." When, the mouth being at rest, the 
veil falls like a loose curtain, the two cavities are in free 
communication with one another ; but when it rises and rests 
on the back part of the pharynx, it isolates the nasal cavities, 
and so renders the whole upper half of the sounding-board 
ineffective. The soft palate has a small continuation, of the 
shape of a grape, called the uvula, which has a share in the 
production of speech {infra 21). 

3. The extreme mobility of the tongue, which by resting 
successively against the soft palate, the back, middle, or front 
part of the palatal arch, the gums, the teeth, etc., is capable of 
producing an infinite variety of modifications in the shape of 
the mouth and its mode of opening. 

The sounding board reflects, increases, and varies the 
musical sounds emitted through the glottis; but, besides 
these, the movements of the tongue and lips produce noises, 
which may be either momentary and explosive, when the 
mouth opens or shuts suddenly, or continuous and frica- 
tive, when the mouth being almost closed only allows the 
air to escape at any point through a very narrow passage. 
The musical sounds are the vowels. The noises, whether 
accompanied or not by voice produced in the glottis, are the 
consonants. 

Section II. 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS IN ACTION. 

(19) 1. Before coming into action, the vocal apparatus is in 
the position assumed during deep thought or tranquil sleep ; 
the mouth being very slightly open, the soft palate lowered, the 
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tongue resting flat on the bottom of the mouth, and the glottis 
permitting the air to pass through it without any obstacle. 
Neither sound nor noise can then be produced, except that 
4iiring the moments of expiration, a gentle current of air 
passes through, which contains in itself the potential utterance 
qf a vowel.i This is the inaudible sound which in certain 
modes of writing is represented by a particular symbol, the 
Greek soft breathing, the French and Spanish h. If the air 
is expired with more energy and a certain ai^ount of effort, 
we have the German or English 7i, very improperly called 
aspirated. 
, 2. The organs being in the first position, the soft palate is 
ijaised and cuts off all communication with the nasal cavities ; 
at the same time the vocal chords c ontr act and vibrate. In ^ 
this way a pure or oral vowel is produced, a, t, u^ etc. 

3. If the vibration takes place without the soft palate being 
raised, the vowel is sounded in both cavities at the same time,* 
and so we obtain a nasalized vowel, written in French an, 
tn, un^ etc. 

.4. If the mouth, when in the third position, is closed by 
means of the lips or the tongue at any point, then the air. 
expired being only able to escape by the nostrils, no oral 
vowel can be produced. The result is a nasal sound, m, n, 
etc. 

b? The open mouth lets the current of air pass through ; 
b]it its passage is impeded by an elastic obstacle, which it dis- 
places, and which returns to its original position with a rapid 
alternate quivering or trilling sound. This sound is a trilled 
r, of which there are several varieties, distinguished according 
to the different organs employed in producing them. 

6. The mouth is open, but the tongue completely obstructs 

1 That is, snpposing the position to remain unchanged, then, as soon as 
the vocal chords vibrate, a vowel will be heard. 

. ' This can easily be proved by experiment. A looking-glass placed in 
ftont of the mouth and nostrils and protected by a screen against the breath 
ol the mouth, remains clear after the pronunciation of o, but not after the 
pronunciation of the nasalized vowel on, 

* In this and all the following positions, the soft palate is raised, and 
consequently the nasiJ cavity plays no part in the production of sound, 
except in the case of persons who speak through the nose. 
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the middle part of it, leaving only the two sides free; the 
current of air, being thus impeded, is obliged to split itself 
up into two portions in order to find an outlet, and vibrates 
while forcing a passage for itself in the narrow space between 
the cheeks and teeth. This is the lateral trill I. 

These two trills, or liquids, may be either accompanied 
or not by a very slight vibration of the vocal chords. In the 
first case, which is far the commonest, they are called voiced 
or sonorous; the second case, that of surd or voiceless 
liquids, is illustrated by Greek initial p, and by an I occurring 
in the Slavonic languages. 

It is now time to ask whether the different sounds corre- 
sponding to positions 4, 5, and 6 are consonants or vowels. We 
know they are usually called consonants, and they really 
appear to be so in combinations like admitj nostril^ outlet^ where 
they have a vowel to support them. But let us compare, for 
example, the word outlet with kettle ; both are evidently dis- 
syllables, and are felt by the speaker to be so. In the former 
word the vowel of the second syllable is a short e ; what is it 
in the latter? It is not a short 6, for nobody pronounces 
the word as kettH ; the I is rather pronounced with a short 
and trilling lateral sound, which by itself fills the whole syl- 
lable, viz. Icetl. In other words, in English kettle^ German 
mittel, etc., the I acts the part of a vowel. The same is th» 
case with r ; an exactly corresponding trilling sound occurs, 
for example, in German schwester and French arbre^ which, 
though evidently a dissyllable, is not pronounced arhr^ or arMr^ 
but rather arhr ; that is, the r here becomes a vowel. This 
I and r are called sonant liquids, and are both very common 
in German final syllables. German and English also supply 
many examples of vocalic or sonant nasals ; thus a sonant y, 
occurs in English haven, German hafen, pronounced respec- 
tively, hdvrtj Tidfy; a sonant m in English fathom, seldom, 
pronounced fathm, aeldm, etc. To sum up, the nasals and 
liquids are both consonants and vowels: consonants 
when they are supported by a vowel ; vowels generally when- 
ever they support another consonant, and particularly when 
they occur between two consonants. 
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7. If the mouth, when closed at any point, is opened sud- 
denly in order to let the current of air escape, or if, on the 
other hand, being already opened in order to pronounce a 
vowel, it then, by being closed completely at any point, sud- 
denly arrests the current of air, the result is a pure noise, which 
forms what is called an explosive or implosive momentary 
consonant.^ If this noise is not accompanied by voice in the 
glottis, the consonant is called surd [or voiceless], kjtjp; 
if however, while the current of air is passing through, there 
i9 a slight contraction of the glottis, together with a vibration 
of the vocal chords, the consonant becomes sonorous ^ [or 
voiced], g, d, b, 

8. Lastly, if the mouth, instead of being completely closed 
and then opened wide, is obstructed at any point, in such a 
way as to allow the expiratory current to escape only through 
a narrow opening in the centre, the air passes between the 
edges of this opening with a noise of friction which constitutes 
a continuant, spirant, or fricative consonant. 'Accord- 
ing as it is or is not accompanied by glottal vibration, this 
consonant likewise is called voiceless, s,/; or voiced, z, v. 

To sum up then, leaving out of consideration the simple act 
of expiration (1), all the expiratory sounds may be divided into 
three groups : vowels (2 and 3), consonant-vowels (4, 5, 
and 6), and simple consonants (7 and 8). These must now 
be examined in more detail. 

1 Thus, in a group like appa, the two p*B being pronounced, the first is 
closed or implosive, tbe second explosive. In the corresponding group abba, 
the closing and explosion are slighter, but equally perceptible. 

' The reader may prove by experiment the existence of this unconscious 
vibration of the glottis which accompanies the articulation of the consonants 
wrongly called **soft." First practise the pronunciation of p or 6 by mere 
explosion, without letting any vowel follow them. This result attained, if 
jou pronounce p, at the same time closing the ears tight, no sound will be 
beard ; whereas, if you go on to pronounce b, you will be conscious of an 
intense rumbling sound. This is the vibration of the vocal chords, which 
penetrates into the ear through the internal auditory meatus. Certain 
ethnic groups however pronounce the voiced consonants almost without 
voice ; this is the case with South German and Alsatian d and 6, which to a 
Fren<di ear sound like t and p. 
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Section HE. 

CLASSIFICATION OP SOUNDS. 

§ 1. Voioels. 

(20) 1. Oral Vowels. The two opposite poles of vocalism 
are i [Eng. ee in feet], which is essentially the high-toned 
vowel, and u [Eng. oo], which is essentially the low-toned 
vowel. In pronouncing t, the larynx rises and the corners of 
the mouth are widened in such a way as to give to the sonorous 
tube the least length possible ; whereas, in pronouncing u, the 
larynx is lowered,^ and the lips are thrust forward, so that the 
length becomes as great as possible. Between these two lies 
the vowel of equilibrium, a [Eng. a iafathei'], the sound which 
is produced when, the organs being in a position of rest,* the 
soft palate is raised and the glottis begins to vibrate. 

Between these three chief notes of the vocalic scale there is 
naturally room for a large number of intermediate sounds ; thus 
we ascend from a to i through open e (French d [approximately 
English ai in air] ) and close e (French 4) ; and again we descend 
from a to u through open o (Fr. homme [approximately Eng. 
o in hot]) and close (Fr. eau). The o sounds and the e 
sounds in their turn have, as intermediate sounds, respectively 
the German d (Fr. eu) and the French e mute. Lastly, if the 
larynx takes the position required for t, while the lips are 
placed in the position required for u, we shall hear the mixed 
sound represented by German U or French u, 

2. Nasalized Vowels. To each wral vowel there neces- 
sarily corresponds a nasalized vowel. Thus, if we pronounce a 
without raising the soft palate, the result is the two nasals 
in the French word enfant. The most common instances 
besides this are en (of paten, often written in in French), on^ 
and un (French), corresponding respectively to ^, d, and 6*. But 
languages rich in nasals, Portuguese for example, possess many 
others. 

1 These movements may be verified by placing the finger on the pro- 
taberanoe of the larynx whilBt uttering these two sounds alternately with 
some energy. < Sypra 19, 1. 
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3. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are often defined as the meet- 
ing of two vowels in one syllable ; but this definition is faulty, 
for two real vowels must necessarily form two syllables, sepa- 
rated from one another by the smooth breathing, which j as we 
have seen, precedes the utterance of eVery vowel. This is 
the case with the two vowels of the English word poet. If the 
soft breathing is absent, as in the English interjection aye^ 
the second sound is not and cannot be & vowel ; it is only a 
consonant of a particular kind, which rests upon the preceding 
vowel, and, in order to recall its vocalic origin, is often called 
a semi-vowel. 

Every vowel may become a semivowel, with the single ex- 
ception of a, the utterance of which is inseparable from the 
smooth breathing. But it is especially the twd extremes of 
the vocalic scale, i and u, which are liable to this change ; their 
semi-vowels will be represented by y and w. The semi-vowel 
of U can easily be perceived in the French words tuij pluie^ 
The semi-vowels of e and o approximate respectively to those 
of i and u,^ 

It will be seen then that we tnust carefully distinguish real 
diphthongs, Which are composed of a vov^el and a semi- 
vov^el, ay^ or of a semi-vov^el and a vov^el, ya^ Joined 
together in one syllable, and false diphthongs, which only appear 
such in consequence of the way in which they are written, and 
which in reality are simple vowels. In French the groups 
au and ou are diphthongs only to the eye ; they represent the 
vowels 6 (close) and u. So also in Greek we shall see that 
av was a diphthong, but ov a vdwel. 

4. Long and Short Vowels. Every vowel, whether oral, 
nasalized, or in a diphthong, may either be uttered very quickly 
or prolonged during the whole of a single expiration; hence 
an indefinite number of degrees of quantity, which may easily 
be observed in language, whether spoken or sung. For the 
sake of simplicity, grammarians have reduced these varieties 
to two, long and short, (Z, d^ and have also agreed to regard the 
duration of a long vowel as about twice that of a short one. 

^ Thus the word aeau [bucket] (a dissyllable with close e), which has become 
in French the monosyllable »6 (dose o), is pronounced ayd in certain dialects. 
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§ 2. Consonant'Votoels. 

(21) 1. Liquids.^ We may distinguish essentially three 
kinds of r, according as the quivering obstacle which produces 
it consists of the upper margin of the gloctis, the uvula, or the 
tip of the tongue. Glottal r, unknown to the cultivated lan- 
guages of Europe, is very common in Arabic, and is heard also, 
though in a very impure form, in the pronunciation of those 
persons who have a tendency to "burring." The second, 
uvular r, is that of northern French ; in southern French it 
is replaced by lingual r, which is also the only kind known 
in Italian and Spanish. 

There are also several kinds of l] but this distinction is 
much less important. 

2. Nasals. We have seen that the nasals are pronounced 
with the mouth closed. Now the place of closure may be 
situated at any point whatever in the cavity of the mouth, 
from the soft palate to the lips. If the tongue rests against 
the soft palate {velum palati) or the palatal arch, the sound 
is called velar or palatal 7% ; this is the ng of English and 
German final syllables, often called also guttural n. If the 
tongue closes the mouth at the level of the sockets (alveoli) 
of the upper teeth, we hear the ordinary or alveolar n. If 
the closure takes place in front by means of the joined lips, 
we have the labial m. 

When used as vowels, the liquids and nasals may be long 
or short, just like the ordinary vowels. 

§ 3. Consonants, 

(22) 1. Explosives.^ The closure of the mouth which 
is necessary for the production of a voiced or voiceless ex- 
plosive may likewise be velar, palatal, dental, or labial. 
Hence four groups of consonants, which include also several 
subordinate groups.' The first two groups are often united 

1 [Ft. vibrantet (trillB) ; I and r are osnally classed as liquids by English 
writers.] 

' [Fr. momentaniet (momentary) ; called *' explosives ** by many English 
and German writers, "stops,** " mutes*' or "checks** by others.] 

* Gacuminals (the tongue turned up against the top of the palate), 
dorsals (the back of the tongue resting against the front part of the palate), 
alveolars, interdentals, etc. [English t is rather cacuminal, French t alveolar.] 
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under the less precise appellation of gutturals: the velar 
gutturals, 5, g^ are those heard in the English words cool^ 
ijfoodj and especially in the German kuh (cow); the palatals, 
/c, g, are those heard in the English key, gift. The dentals, 
f , dj and the labials, p, 6, require no explanation. 

2. Spirants.^ The following are the most common spirants 
(taking them in order according to the position of the half- 
opened aperture through which the air passes): (a) the 
voiceless velar, German ch in dachj noch; (6) the voiceless 
palatal, German ch in ich, blech ; (c) the voiceless and voiced 
cacuminals (French ch and j [approximately English sh and 8 
in pleasure]), denoted respectively by i and;?; {d) the voice- 
less and voiced dentals, or rather alveolars, s and z; (e) the 
voiceless and voiced interdentals, English th hard and soft; 
X/) the two labials, / and v. 

3. Modifications of the Consonants. The two chief 
possible modifications of the consonants are aspiration and 
mouillement [or palatalization.] 

A. — Aspiration affects scarcely any but the momentary 
consonants. It consists in the explosion being more energetic, 
and accompanied by the forcible expiration^ which we have 
designated by h; hence the consonants of this class are 
denoted by qh, kh, th, ph (voiceless), gh, gh, dh, hh (voiced). 
German initial k is the best example that can be given of an 
aspirated explosive ; a ^^ is heard in kuh, a A;^ in kind (child). 

When the explosion of the explosive melts gradually into 
the expiratory breath which follows it, the two sounds end by 
coalescing into one, that is to say, into the corresponding con- 
tinuant or spirant. Thus the transition is easy from ph tof, 
from th to the alveolar or interdental sibilant ; and the German 
qh in kuh has become a velar spirant in the Swiss dialects. 

B. — Mouillement, a phenomenon easier to reproduce than to 
define, may modify not only all the momentary and continuant 

1 [Fr. contiwies (continaons) ; asnally called ** spirants " or <* fricatives '' 
by English philologists.] 

* Thus for these consonants also the term " aspirate " is very inappro- 
priate (see above, 19, 1) ; but this terminology being consecrated by usage 
will be retained. 
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consonants, bat also the nasals and liquids. The French I 
moaill^ in the word fiUe is well known ; n moaill6 occurs in 
the word digne. The other consonants showing monillement 
are most frequently met with in Hungarian and the languages 
allied to it, but may also be found elsewhere ; it was, as we 
have seen above (17), a k mouill6, written ky^ which served as 
an intermediate stage between cabdllum and chevcU. As & 
general rule the mouill6 sound is accompanied by a slight 
dorsal articulation.^ 

Having settled these preliminaries, we are now in a position 
to begin an historical study of Greek and Latin sounds ; we 
shall examine in succession the vowels, semi-vowels, and diph- 
thongs, the consonant-vowels, the consonants, the effects of 
combinations of vowels and consonants, and lastly the tonic 
accent. ^ 

^ A very minute stndy of this pbeuomenon has very reoently appeared in 
Eahn's Zeitschrift (xzix. 1). 



CHAPTER n. 

GR^CO-LITIN VOCALISM. 

Section I. ' 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS VIEWED SEPARATELY IN 

EACH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(23) 1. Vowels, — Greek possesses five short vowels, a, c, t, 
o, V, and a corresponding number of long vowels, a, 17, I, w, v. 
To these must be added, as will be seen later on, the two 
false diphthongs ci and ov. 

The pronunciation of a and c, long or short, presents no di£S- 
culty ; € and o were close ^ and 6 ; co probably a very open 0, 
There is no controversy except as to 17 and v. 

The 17 of modem Greek is an i ; but there is no doubt that 
this pronunciation does not represent that of the ancients. 
The fact that 17 was always regarded as the long vowel corre- 
sponding to €, the Latin transliteration of 17 by 5,^ the syllable 
P?!^ which in a verse of the comedian Oratinus represents the 
bleating of sheep, and other arguments besides, justify us in 
asserting that, at any rate up to the classical period, 17 was 
equivalent to a more or less open ^. It is possible however 
that in popular pronunciation itacism crept in pretty early; 
but it does not appear to have finally prevailed until the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

The same is the case with v, which is likewise an i in 
modem Greek. We shall see that v is the regular represen- 
tative of Indo-European u ; this is a presumption in favour 

1 The transliteration by % belongs to the period of the spread of Christ 
tianity, of which popular Greek was essentially the medium. 

S6 
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of a very old pronnnciation w, which was perhaps that of the 
Homeric age, and certainly that of several dialects, as is 
proved by the dialectical representation of this vowel by <w ; 
e,g. Boeotian ovfiU (you)=vft€t9, Laconian ftowtSSct^ (he speaks) 
= *fiv6C^€i, It is by u also that Latin represents the v of its 
oldest Greek loan-words, which were borrowed from the Doric 
dialects of Magna Grsecia; e.g. fUcus = if>vKo^, purpura = 
vopifivpa. But later, in the Angnstan age, when it borrowed 
words from the Koin;, it also introduced into its alphabet a 
new symbol, y, meant to represent v, which shows that the 
Latin alphabet possessed no letter that could serve to repre- 
sent exactly the Greek vowel as pronounced at that period. 
Now the sound which was then non-existent in Latin was il. 
Hence we must infer that the old u had in the classical period 
become ilj and so the correct pronunciation of v is that of 
Prench u. From this intermediate stage it passed to its 
present pronunciation of i. 

It is possible that Greek had some nasalized vowels, and 
some dialects certainly possessed them ; but as they are not 
distinguished in writing, it is impossible to determine precisely 
their pronunciation. 

(24) 2. Diphthongs. — Greek writing represents a very large 
number of real or apparent diphthongs. By far the -most 
important are those in which the vowel comes first,^ among 
which we may distinguish the series with the semi-vowel i and 
that with the semi-vowel v, 

A. — Series ai, «, 01 — dt, t/i, <oi. 

at and ot are in modem Greek simple vowels, e and i ; but 
this pronunciation is late, as is shown by the mere fact 
of their transliteration in Latin by as and oe, which in the 
Augustan age still represented real diphthongs, e.g. in the 
borrowed words aetJier and poena. We shall not be far 
wrong then in pronouncing distinctly ay and oy. 

€( in modem Greek is also an i ; but beneath this uniformity 
of spelling and pronunciation are concealed two quite distinct 
sounds: (1) a diphthong «, which came from Indo-European 
ey {\€iir(a=*UyqP) or from the Hellenic contraction of €-\-t; 

^ This prononciation still remains in Tsaconian. 3 Cf . supra 20, 3. 
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(^oXcissTToXci), and must, at any rate originally, have been 
pronounced ey / and (2) a simple close 5, produced by the con- 
traction of two c's (<;^'X€i=<^tXc€, imperative) or by "compensa- 
tory lengthening" (TtI^€ts=*Ti^€rr9, in/ra 47 C). The first ci 
however also became a vowel at an early period, and its 
transliteration in Latin, which varies between B and T, JEn^as^ 
TlresiaSj shows the undecided character of the pronunciation 
of this false diphthong. 

The diphthongs with a long vowel, eU, rju <ih, underwent a 
peculiar treatment. The y was probably still pronounced in 
the time of Homer, and even later ; for the Greek TpaywSo?, 
borrowed at an early date by the Latins, was spelt by them 
tragoeduSj whereas /xcXoiStd, borrowed later, was transcribed 
melodia. However this may be, in the classical period the 
semi-vowel was no longer pronounced, or scarcely so ; whence 
the custom of representing it in inscriptions only by a small 
symbol written close to the long vowel (i adscript, e.g. Ht). 
Our typography has replaced it by the i subscript, cm;, (^, a 
mode of writing borrowed from the Ghreek manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. 

B. — Series av, eu, ov — av, lyv, cov. 

Each of these groups must be pronounced as if it consisted 
of a vowel + tc?, almost like the German au [English ow]. 
Their transliteration in Latin and elsewhere (dorov for avrov 
and <^€oy€iv for i^cvyctv in various inscriptions) puts this point 
beyond doubt in the case of av, cv, and the corresponding long 
diphthongs,^ probably also in the case of wv, which however is 
very rare, ov is the only exception ; in modern Greek it is a 
simple vowel u, and it must have been already reduced to this 
in antiquity. 

ov, like €1, represents historically two distinct sounds : (1) 
an Indo-European ow {Xovia = *l6wO\ a primitive diphthong, of 
which the two elements gradually coalesced in Greek ; and 
(2) a long close 5, produced by the Attic contraction of two 
o's (8i/\ov/ji€v=8i7Xdo/ji€v), or by the compensatory lengthening 

1 Confirmed also by the present Greek pronnnoiation (av=avt^v—ev^ 
riv^iv)j which would be inconceivable if av had ever been rednced to u and 
€v to '6, 
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of an o (8t8ovs=*8i8oKT9). The close and the diphthong both 
imperceptibly became U from classical times. In fact we know 
that in transliteration from one language to another, Latin 
U and Greek ov are treated as exactly equivalent ; e.g. Aovkios, 
ThUcydides. 

(25) Besides these diphthongs in which the vowel came first, 
there is no doubt that Greek possessed also numerous diph- 
thongs, in which the semi-vowel came first (type ya and wa). 
This is especially shown by Greek prosody. Thus the Homeric 
scansion of xP^a-eov or (^olic) xP^axov as a dissyllable, of 
AiyvTrriovs as a trisyllable (e,^* Od. iv. 83), of JJrfkrjid^to (Ionic) 
with synizesis of Scco, and the frequent scansion in the tra- 
gedians of Oeioy as a monosyllable, and avOiiav (Attic) as a dis- 
syllable, point beyond doubt to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of 
€ or I ; so also the word vi09, which is always dissyllabic, must 
have begun with a sound very nearly akin to the English wh. 
But owing to the lack of precision in Greek writing, and the 
absence of other evidence, we are not able to arrive at any- 
thing beyond approximations on this point. 

§ 2« Latin* 

(26) 1. Vowels. — The Latin vowels are five in number, o, e, 
ij o, u,^ and may be either short or long. The Latin alphabet 
has no special sign to denote a lo&g v6Wel; sometimes in 
inscriptions the length is marked by doubling the vowel 
(maarco) ^ Or in the case of i by lengthening the letter (marId, 
ablative), Or, lastly, by the use, Very irregularly however, of 
the apex, a kind of acute accent placed over a vowel long by 
nature. 

The pronunciation of the Latin vowels is much better known 
than that of the Greek ; their equivalence in inscriptions, the 

> Y, a botrowed symbol, as we have seen, ought never to appear except 
in Greek words which the Lathis introdaoed into their own language ; 
hence we shall write pyramUf byssm^ xyttum, but siVoa^ lacrima, inclutus 
or inelitus. 

* The quantity of the vowel must always be carefully distinguished from 
that of the syllable ; thus the e of v&tus is reckoned as long because of its 
position, but it is really short ; on the contrary, in agmen^ Uctust itrHctus^ 
the vowel is long by naturoi and quite .indepmdently of the group of con« 
sonants which follows it. 
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testimony of grammarians, and the evidence of the Romance 
languages, especially Italian, enable us to determine even the 
more delicate shades of distinction between them. A^ long or 
short, was the ordinary a [of French, cf. a of father]^ which 
has been preserved very faithfully in Italian. The sound of ^ 
was rather open than close, even in such words as l^gO^ gSrO ; 
S, on the other hand, was always close, even in final syllables, 
e.g. omnSSj and this view harmo];iizes with the evidence of 
the purely graphic variants omnSSj omneis, and omnia. The 
sound of I approached that of close S (English y in happy), 
and the same may also be said of unaccented l^ often written 
ei in final syllables, eqtteis ; but accented f is a pure I, is an 
open d; Oia a, close 5, very near akin to U. U, which has not 
become il in any language except French, had exactly the 
sound of French ou [English oo] when long, but approached 
that of 6 when short. Y represents an i^ or a mixture of i 
and il. 

Classical Latin possessed none of the nasalized vowels which 
have since been developed in French and Portugue^. It is 
possible however that some such sounds existed in the popular 
language. 

2. Diphthongs, — The true or false diphthongs in which the 
vowel comes first are six in number : ai, ei, oi — au, eu, ou. 
Some of these survived in classical Latin ; all became more or 
less simple vowels in popular Latin. 

The archaic spelling ai (aidilis, Ep. Scip.) and the classical 
spelling ae both represent a true diphthong which contained a 
semi-vowel formed by a mixture of i and e^ but was early 
reduced in the popular speech to a simple e. The same is the 
case with ot, classical oe, which however is hardly a Latin 
sound at all, except as a contraction of o + e in coeptum, etc. ; 
for the archaic oi (moinicipiom) regularly became either U 
or f, and survived only in a few archaisms like moenia, 
foedus. The later oe is a mere transcription of Greek ot in 
borrowed words, poena ^woivi^. The Bomance languages no 
longer make any distinction between Latin 6, oe, oe. As to 

1 Cf. Quintilian, Inst. Oral. i. 7, 18. 
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the diphthong Oi, it is reduced, as in Greek, to a simple 5, equO 

= *equGi = ?ir7ra>. 

Ei was perhaps already pronounced f, even when still 
written ei: DiFEiDENS=c?(^fc^n«. In the Augustan age the 
spelling was merely altered to agree with the pronunciation. 

Au was a true diphthong, and has remained such in Pro- 
vencal, Portuguese, and Roumanian ; which proves that the 
very frequent interchange of au and 5, revealed by inscriptions 
and manuscripts,^ is to be regarded merely as a dialectical 
peculiarity. 

The old eu became ou ; hence there is no eu in Latin, except 
that which arises from the later contraction of e + w, and the 
mere fact of its having this origin is enough to show its pro- 
nunciation. 
» 

The old ow, whether primitive or derived from ew, was per- 
haps already pronounced fl, even when the spelling ou still 
survived (abdoucit, Ep. Scip.). Later on it was superseded by 
the spelling U. 

The diphthongs in which the semi-vowel comes first ^ {iam^ 
icelj etc.) present no difficulty. But it must be observed that 
there were many more of these in the popular speech than in 
the slow and studied pronunciation of classical Latin ; for ex- 
ample, the classical Latin jpcfH^^^, a tetrasyllable, was in popular 
Latin pdiriStS, a tribrach, which, through the first syllable being 
long by position, became a dactyl, and the poets made use of 
this license to introduce words of this class into their verses. 
Li the same way the popular words battuerej trifolium^ are 
shown to be trisyllables (with accent on 6d, tri) by the French 
bdttre, trtfle^ which could not come from battitere^ trifdlium. 
The double scansions tenuis and tenvis^ genua and genva^ are 
well known. Such a change is very natural. Similarly the 
French termination -tion is monosyllabic in current speech, but 
dissyllabic in poetry. * 

1 The Emperor Vespasian pronounced pldstra instead of pUmstra (Suet. 
Vespas. 22), and scholars hesitate between the spellings cauda and coda, 

2 Cf. above 20, 3. 

* [So also in Shakespeare the termination -Hon is sometimes dissyllabic, 
e.g. Cor. i. 2. 15, " These three lead on this preparation *' ; sometimes mono- 
syllabic, e.g. Ant. ilL 4. 26, ** 1*11 raise the preparation of a war.*'] 
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Section n. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS OF THE TWO LANGUAGES VIEWED IN 

RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(27) The study of the diphthongs in which the vowel comes 
first cannot be separated from that of the vowel itself ; on the 
other hand, the study of the diphthongs in which the semi- 
vowel comes first depends entirely on the development of the 
semi-vowel which they contain. 

Hence this section will be divided under two heads : (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels. 

§ 1. Vowels. 

(28) The vocalism which we have assigned to Greek and 
Latin is the same as the primitive Indo-European vocalism, 
which these languages reproduce, as a general rule, with 
remarkable fidelity. To simplify their study, it will be con- 
venient to arrange the vowels in the following order : i, f , w, w, 
e, 5, o, Oj a, d} 

1. I.-E. ?=Gk. T=Lat. %: I.-E. *qi'S (interrog.), Gk. T1-9, Lat. 
qui-8 ; Hri' (three), rpi-a-iv^ tri-hus ; -^-, formative suffix of sub- 
stantives, ♦owM-« (sheep), ots=*of-t-5,ot?-i-«; -?, locative ending, 
Gk. wxT-t, iravT-t, Lat. rUr-Sj noct-^j etc. 

We see from the last examples that Lat. final i becomes S : 
rilrS=*ruri; so also the neuters levS =*levi {ci. msiac, levis) 
and marej which correspond to the Greek types IBpi (neuter of 
adj. ?8pt-9, " knowing " ), criVaTrt, etc., as is shown by the cases 
in which the i reappears, abl. sing, levl, nom. pi. levia. The 
same change of ? to ^ takes place before r : Lat. sero (I sow) = 
*sl'SOj^ cf. Gk. LTjfAL = *(rL-<rrj'fjit, 

(29) 2. I.-E. f=Gk. I=Lat. I: *wl' (force), Gk. U (force, 

1 Besides these ten vowels, comparative philology assigns to the primi- 
tive language an eleventh vowel of indeterminate pronanoiation [9] , which 
in Greek and Latin however appears to be entirely confused with a. 

^ Lat. 8 between two vowels always becomes r. Of course most of these 
examples presuppose an acquaintance with phonetic laws which will only be 
set forth later on. Phonology forms a system which must be grasped as a 
whole before each part of it can be understood. [Cf. infra 69, 1 and note.\ 
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e,g. H. xii. 320)=*Ft9, instr. ?-<^t=*ft-^i (by force), common in 
Homer, Lat. vl-s ; Gk. ptyo?, Lat. frlgus ; -f-, sign of the opta- 
tive, I.-E. *8-l-m^8 (we may be), Gk. €rfi€v=*€<r-I-/x€v, Lat. 
8-l-mus^ etc. Sometimes in Latin spelling this I is confused 
with ct, e.g. fax8ei8= f axis; but we know that the pronuncia- 
tion represented by both symbols was almost the same. 

(30) 3. L-E. «=Gk. i5=Lat. «: L-E. *dvr (two), Gk. Sv-o), 
Lat. dUrO ; I.-E. ^yUg-d- (yoke), Gk. ivy-o-^^ Lat. jug-u-m ; I.-E. 
*klvr (to hear), Gk. kXv-to-s (heard of, celebrated), Lat. with 
prefix in-clu-tu-s ; Gk. v^ro, wcp, Lat. 8ub^ super ; -w-, formative 
suffix of nouns, Gk. iJS-v-s (Dor. d8v9), Lat. sv/lvis = ^svdd'U-is^ 
with an additional suffix, the vocalic character of which caused 
the change of it to a semi- vowel. 

We have sgen that Latin U was closely akin to 6, It 
seems to have retained its original labial character when a 
labial followed ; then in course of time this pure U must have 
passed through the intermediate stage of i^ to a sound nearly 
approaching that of i. These three stages are successively 
attested by variable spellings, such as lubet and libet (it 
pleases), caraufex and camifex^ lacruma (cf. Gk. Saicpv), 
lacrima and even lacryma ; perhaps also by the variation 
seen in the dative-ablatives of the fourth declension, e.g. arcu- 
fyis compared with manl-bus. But as we are here dealing 
with a sound which the Latin alphabet was unable to represent 
with precision, it is hard to reduce these phenomena to a law. 

On the other hand, U becomes pure 6 before r, except in 
a final syllable: Jd-re (to be) = */il-r6, cL fOrtUrvrS sjid Gk. 
<fiv-Q-fiai, ; femdr-iSj jecdr-is (genitives), cf. femUr, jecur^ etc. 
We find however furor ^ nurus (daughter-in-law), Gk. vvds= 
♦oTwo-s, Sk. snuSd. 

(31) 4. I.-E. 'fl=Gk. t)=Lat. U : I.-E. ^mUs- (mouse), Gk. fivs, 
gen. /jiv-os {infra 16 B) = ♦fit5(T-o9, Lat. mUs^ gen. rnUris = *mU8-i8^ 
cf. Mod. Germ. mauSj Eng. mouse; Gk. v-9 (swine), Lat. sUrS; Gk. 
Ov-fjLO'i (passion, heart), Lat. fiinnurS (smoke), cf . Sk. dhiJlr^id-s 
(smoke, vapour) and Gk. Ov(o (bum in sacrifice).^ We cannot 
with certainty place here beside Greek €<^v (he was) the archaic 

1 Etymological meaning ** to smoke '* still seen in ddrtdov d' dray atfutn 
$d€y (Od. zl 420). 
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Latin perfect /fl-I, which may go back equally well either to 
*fil'Vl or *foU'Vl {supra 26, 2 and infra 34 B P), 

(32) 5. I.-E. ^=Gk. €=Lat. ^, This exact agreement, which 
is almost absolutely regular,^ is, as we have seen, the essential 
criterion of classiB cation for the Indo-European languages. 
We shall examine successively simple B and B forming part of 
a diphthong. 

A. — Simple S: I.-E. *^8M (he is), Gk. ccr-rt, Lat. es-t; I.-E. 
*^d-0 (I eat), Gk. IS-w, Lat. ed-O ; I.-E. *qe (and), Gk. tc, Lat. 
que; I.-E. *^^w-os (birth), gen. ^gSn-Ss-ds, Gk. yev-09 y€V€o^= 
• y€i'-€<r-o9, Lat. gen-US gen-er-is= *gen-es-is]^ final ^ in voca- 
tive of 2nd decl., Gk. finr-c, Lat. equ-e ; final -^ of 2nd person 
singular present imperative, Gk. ay-c, Lat. ag-e; final -t^ of 
2nd person plural imperative, Gk. ay-c-rc, Lat. ag-i-te ; ^ in 
reduplication of perfect, Xc-Xotir-a, ce-cid-l. 

€ in Greek always remains imchanged. But in Latin 

(a) The group ev regularly becomes 6v by labialization of 
the vowel under the influence of the labial : Gk. v€09=vcFos, 
Lat. *nevos^ whence novos ; Gk. rcf 05, cf os ( = *cr€Fo5) (thine, 
his), Lat. tovos^ sovos (archaic), later tuus, suus; Gk. iy-via= 
♦cv-vcF-a (I.-E. *niv)'i^\ Lat. nov-em, etc. 

(J3) Unaccented ^, when not final, is changed to i : thus we 
have age =ay€j but agite=a.y€T€j agiminl=ay6fjL€yoi or ayc/tcvou, 
and agis (thou dost) = *a^^s, which is perhaps equivalent to 
the Doric form aye? (common Greek ay«s) and certainly to an 
I.-E. form *dg-is (cf. Sk. bhdras=<l>€p€s). 

To this change of unaccented S is due the well-known weaken-t 
ing of the vowel in compounds: IdgO cdlligO^ *spdciO (cf. Gk. o-kctt- 
Tofxat) inspiciO. According to the law laid down we should ex- 
pect cdlligo, but *colUgere^ *lnsp^cere, Insp^cio, since in these 
words ^ remains accented. But it must be observed, on the one 
hand, that the phenomenon may, and indeed must, have taken 

^ There is scarcely any important exception that cannot be explained, 
besides tirTot=equo8 ; but the t is not the only irregularity in tiriros, and the 
rough breathing, which has nothing corresponding to it elsewhere (Sk. dgvas)^ 
and which is not reproduced in compounds (Ae^Kiriros not *Aei^iirros)t 
points to a series of accidental alterations in this word, which still remain 
obscure. 

' Notice the double agreement in the genitive. 
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place at a time when Latin accentuation had not yet assumed 
the form in which it has been handed down to us by the post- 
Augustan grammarians, and accordingly it must have taken place, 
partly at any rate, under the influence of an initial accentuation 
peculiar to Latin, which will be defined later on (§ 82) ; and, on 
the other hand, that very possibly *collegere may have become 
colligere through the analogical influence ^ of the regular colligo^ 
as conversely the regular forms neglegere, intellegere produced 
the presents neglegO, inteUegO. In other cases the vocalism 
of the simple verb was perhaps wrongly introduced into the 
compound : thus we ought to have *rdpiW^ but we have rdpetS 
through the analogy of pdtO. Such attractions are very com- 
mon in low Latin, which created a number of forms like 
refacere (Fr. refaire) instead of reficere^ accaptdre (Fr. 
acheter) on the model of captCLre^ and may evidently have 
taken place at all periods. On the other hand, the compound 
sometimes altered the simple verb: thus, though the conju- 
gation is different, the Latin plicO certainly coiTCsponds to the 
Greek ^Xcicco (I plait) ; hence we must admit that the vocalism 
of implicO and the other compounds contaminated the simple 
*plecO. 

As a following r changes % to ^, it is natural that it should 
preserve unaccented S from being changed to t ; and so we have 
cdnferOj generis, mentinerls^ not ^confirO, etc. ^ likewise 
remains unchanged in a close syllable, that is, before a group 
of two consonants : col-lSctus, cf. colrligo, haruspex = ^hariv- 
specs, gen. 'Spic-iSj prae-pSs (with rapid flight) = *prae'pS8-8 = 
*prae-p^t-8 (cf. Gk. wer-ofiauj I fly), and, through analogy, gen. 
prae-pH-i8= *prae'pit'i8, etc. 

(y) Lastly, a much more obscure change of ^ takes place 
sporadically before nasals ; ^ becomes I before a group consisting 
of a nasal + a consonant, and this % in its turn is sometimes 
lengthened in accordance with another law not yet satisfac- 
torily explained. Cf. hnoq aijd lntu8, irivrt and qulnque, tlgnura ^ 
(beam) and t^gO^ areyia (I cover) or rixyrf (originally the car- 
psnter's craft, Sk. takSj to hew), etc. We see by this that the 

* On the influence of analogy see infra 83 and 183. 
Lat. g before n is a nasal (Gterman [and English] ng). 
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two prepositions «/ and in may be identified, if we assume that 
there existed in Latin two syntactical doublets,^ *en and in ; ' 
before a word beginning with a vowel *en would not change, 
*en agrlSj but it would become in before a consonant, in domO ; 
then later the form in was extended by analogy to the former 
case. But we must also suppose that *en was mostly proclitic, 
and consequently unaccented. 

B. — S in diphthongs, 

(a) I.-E. €y=(jk. €t=Lat. (ei) I: I.-E. ^deyJc- (to show, say), 
Gk. SeiK-vv'fiij Lat. dlc-Oj archaic deicO ; I.-E. *hheydh' (to perr 
suade, trust), Gk. weLO'ta, Lat. ftd-d. Very rarely Greek also 
has f : L-B. .*e^- (to shine), Gk. 8tos=*8r-fo-5, cf. Lat. dei-vo-Sj 
dfvo-8 (god, divine). 

()3) I.-E. ett?=Gk. €v= prehistoric Latin eu; but, as Sv be- 
comes dv (cf. A a supra), eu, which does not differ from it in 
Latin in pronunciation or even in writing, becomes ow, then U : 
Gk. ^€vy-o>, cf. <^vy-^, l-<^vy-ov ; Lat. *deuC'0 (I lead), which is not 
found anywhere, but evidently has the same relation to dUc- 
(from dUXj dUc-is) that ^cvy-w has to <^uy-, historically *douc-0 
(abdovcit already cited), and finally dUcO, 

(33) 6. I,-E. 5=Gk. i7=Lat. S : I.-E. ^ed-edra (I have eaten), 
Gk. IS-iyS-a, Lat. without reduplication Sd-l ; I.tE. *s€mi' (half), 
Gk. •qfiL-j Lat. 8&mi- ; I.-B. nom. *mdtSr (mother), Gk. fn^p = 
fJiOLTrjpj Lat. *7ndtSr, which became mdtSr through the regular 
shortening of every final syllable in r (cf. arbOs and arhdr) ; 
I.-E. *dhs (to suck, suckle), Gk. Orj-X-^ (teat), Orj-Xv-^ (female), 
Lat./<?-Z5 (to suck, often wrongly written fello^fS-mina^Gk. 
*6rf-fi€vrj (she who suckles), cf . Umbr. ^if feliuf= suSs ftliOs 
(sucking-pigs); I.-E. -i^- optative suffix, Gk. €Lrf^=*i(r-irf-Sj old 
Latin s-iS-Sj etc. Sometimes in Latin this 5 was written ei, 
which is merely a graphic variation, leigibus ; but it is less 
easy to explain the variant T, found in ftlius (suckling). 

(34) 7. I.-E. 5 = Gk. o=Lat. 6, This primitive agreement, 
which has been often interfered with by the action of analogy, 

^ By syntactical doublet is meant the double form which the same word 
may take according to the place it occupies in a syntactical group (sentence) : 
thus, in French, heau and hel, the former before a consonant, the latter 
before a vowel. [So in English a before a consonant, an before & ^<y«^\ 
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will only be understood later on ; for the present it will be suf- 
ficient to notice the regular alternation of ^ and d which takes 
place in words of identical formation in Greek and Latin. 

A. — Simple 6 : -d-, the sign of nouns of the second declension, 
Gk. t7nr-o-9, Lat. eqvrd-s ; alternation with S, seen in <^€pa) and 
<l>6po^, also in Sc/a-co (to build) and So/a-o-s (house), Lat. dom-u-s^ 
pend-o (I weigh) and pond-u-s^ (weight), sequ-o-r and 80c4u-»^ 
etc.; the same alternation in ^cpco and ^opa, p€-(i>=*p€f-ci) (to 
flow) and. porj=*poF'a (stream), teg-O and tog-a; so also in the 
derivative verbs ^opita (<^€p<u), crirovSafo) (<r7r€v8o>), moneO {*men-^ 
to think; cf. me-nmn-t^ mens), noceo {^nek-, harm, death, cf. 
nec-0, nex\ voc*0 {*weq, to speak, cf. the c of ciros=f€7r-o«, 
word), etc. ; lastly, in the vowel of many Greek perfects, 

ot8a = for8-a (cf, the participle fctS-ws), X€-A.oiir-a (Acnr-a)), ir€- 

v6v0-a (irci/^-o9, suffering), etc. This last grade of vocalism has 
nothing certainly corresponding to it in Latin, owing to the 
many important changes which the original perfect underwent 
in that language. 

Greek o remains unchanged. In Latin 6 is liable to several 
changes which are not all clearly defined. 

(a) The group ov almost always became av ; cf. av-i-s and 
04(1)1/09, a secondary formation =*of-i-(i)i/o-9, also au-tum^O, a 
compound = *at;z-^ww5 (I augur, presume), and otofxcu (same 
sense) = *6F-L-o-fiai. We find however ov-i-s (sheep) = Gk. *of-i-9, 
Sk. dv-i-s. 

(/?) The initial group vd in close syllables always became 
vS, though the archaic forms with 6 did not entirely disappear. 
E.g. vaster =vd8'ter, velle = * voile = *v6U8e, cf. v6l-0, and the 
doublets vort6 vertO, vortex vertex, etc. ; so also in diphthongs, 
vlcu8 = veico8=G}i, Folkos (house), vinum,=veinom=Gk. fotvos; 
but in open syllables vocOf void, and even vom6, where the 6 
corresponds to a Greek c, Gk. €/x€a)=*f€/A€ft) (to vomit). 

(y) In llico (on the spot, immediately) = *in sldcO,^ the un- 
accented 6 seems to have undergone a similar treatment to 
that of unaccented ^ {supra 82 A /?); but dlloquor, cdUocO, etc. 

1 These two noons originally belonged to the second declension, as is 
shown by the locative domi and the archaic ablative p&ndo. 
^ Stlocus is the archaic iorm oi locus. 
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(8) Final d, which however is very rare, becomes S ; that is, 
if we are to regard the imperative sequre-re as absolutely iden- 
tical with its Greek correlative €7r€o=*€7r-€-o-o (follow). 

(c) But the most regular and by far the best known change 
of Latin 6 is that by which it becomes ^ in a final syllable. 
We find this change on a large scale in the nominative and 
accusative singular of the second declension, where UnUs, 
virUm, dOnUm are the normal equivalents of oindSj virdm, 
dOndm, which are found in old inscriptions. So also in the 
lieuters of the third declension, genii8=0tk. yeyo^, tempu8= 
HempdSj cf. tempdris ; and in the third person plural present 
indicative, legUnt = Ok. (Doric) \iyovri, cf. tremonti {tremunt\ 
a doubtful form in the ancient Carmen Saliare. 

6 was kept unchanged after an U^ whether vowel or consonant, 
until after the Augustan age, when it began to undergo the 
same treatment. Thus the Romans pronounced and wrote, and 
it would be well for us also to write, equds, servds, exigudSj 
qudm (conjunction), not quunij which is a spelling belonging 
to the latest period of Latin, and ought to be utterly rejected. 
The labial consonant afterwards coalesced with the vowel of 
the same class : whence the spellings ecus^ cocuSj cum, etc.^ 

While a following r seems to change iE to d, it also preserves 
unaccented 6 from being changed to H ; thus Hempds became 
tempHSj but tempdris remained unchanged. 

(J) We find also sporadically U instead of 6 before a nasal 
followed by a consonant; e.g. unguis, cf. Gk. owi=*6wX'^, and 
the variation in spelling between hone and hunc. 

B. — 6 in diphthongs, 

(a) I.-E. oy = Gk. ot = Lat. oz, but the last diphthong did not 
remain permanently. When accented, it became oe, and th^i 
passed to the sound of U, Thus oino{m\ found in the epitaph 
of the Scipios, became Unum : cf. Gk. oi-vo-s (one), oi-viy (the 
ace in dice), oTo^ (alone) = ^ot-fo-^ = Zend aeva (one), I.-E. *oy'WO'S 
deflected from a demonstrative root L Similarly we may 

1 So the declension wonld be approximately : ecus, eque, equi, ecum, etc. 
But it was inevitable that analogical influences should be developed among 
the forms of this declension, giving rise, on the one hand, to the forms 
equust eqitum, and, on the other, to the forms ec«, eei, all historically ^tqv^. 
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compare moenia (walls) with mUntre, poena with pitnlre, and 
we may notice that foedus (treaty) = */oic?o3 has the same 
relation to feidO (to trust) that pondus has to pendo?- We 
may be surprised that oe should thus have survived excep- 
tionally in these words and possibly a few others ; but poena 
is borrowed from the Greek; the archaism moenia^ which 
was certainly read in the Annals of the Pontiffs, may have 
been restored to favour in order to avoid confusion with the 
regular munia^ which had taken the sense of " public duties," 
and from the same Annals the Boman historians must have 
borrowed the archaism foedus,^ Unaccented oy became i: 
final -oy in locative singular of second declension, Gk. hnroi, Lat. 
equl ; and so also in the dative plural, Gk. linroi^^ Lat. equls. 

(fi) L-E. ot£?-=Gk. ov = Lat. {ou)1l. We find very clearly in 
Greek the alternation already, mentioned between S and 6: 
airevSfo (I hasten), airovSi^ (zeal) ; xcXcv^-o-s (road), Sl-koXovO-o-^ 
(one who goes by the same road, travelling companion); fut. 
€X€w-o/4ai = *€\cv^-(ro/Liai (I shall go), Homeric perfect ciX-iyXou^-a 
(I have gone), etc. But the diphthong ou is not so easy to 
recognise in Latin, for U may come either from eu or ou ; and 
hence, when we see a perfect like fUg-i (cf. archaic ruZ, fut), 
we cannot tell whether it goes back to the regular ^foug-l = 
Gk. *7re-<^ovy-a or to a form *feug-l resembling Tre-c^cvy-a, into 
which the vocalism of the present <^€vy-a) was irregularly intro- 
duced. The former alternative however seems the more likely. 

(35) 8. L-E. = Gk. a)=Lat. 0. 

A. — Simple 0: L-E. ^gnO- (to know), Gk. yvw-ro-?, Lat. 
gnO-tvrSj nO-tu-8 ; final -0 of 1st person sing. pres. ind., ^hhi-rO^ 
<f>€p-<t}, fer-Oj etc. ; Gk. Bta-po-v, Lat. with different suffix dO-nu-^i ; 
Gk. Sctf-To)/) and all names of agent in -rwp, Lat. *dartOr, later 
datdr, cf. datOremj etc. We do not know the origin of the u 
which appears in Latin in fUr^ffmp^ and in the suffix -Wr- 
when it has a secondary suffix attached to it, praetor, praetura. 
Weakening in an unaccented syllable gives I in convlcium 
(noise, insult) =*con-vOc-fu-w. The weakened % in cO-gnittcs, 

^ Cf. tbe vooalism of rh-oiOa as contrasted with reiOta. 
' Cf . also the classical muru8 ^ *moiro8, and the archaic liturgical form 
pamoerium m * ydtt-nwir'iO'ta, 
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etc., must go back to a lost participle which had short o or 
rather a, in accordance with a very common vowel-change 
{infra 41 and 117). 

B. — I.-E. (yy gives in Greek ait, in which i is written but no 
longer pronounced, and in Latin 5, in which the i is not even 
written: dat. sing. Gk. I'!nrt^ = equ0. I.-E. Ow^ which is unim- 
portant, is likewise reduced to d in Latin ; e.g. mOttis (motion) =. 
*m0iirtU'8^ cf. wdv-e-o, mOv-i, 

(36) 9. L-E. d=Qik. a=Lat. d. 

A. — Simple d: L-E. *dg6 (to make, lead), Gk. ayw, Lat. 
ag(i ] L-E. *dnVi (against, before), Gk. dyri, Lat. antP. ; Gk. ayx-w 
(to press, squeeze), Lat. ang-d^ cf. angu-is (snake) ; Gk. dy-po-s 
(field), Lat. ag-€r=*ag'ro-8, cf. Sk. dj-rorS, etc. 

In Greek this d undergoes no modification. But in Latin 

(a) Final d, which is however very rare, becomes ^, like final 
5, if the instrumental ttcS-o, preserved in ^olic as an adverb 
(with), really corresponds to a form pedre = *pSd'd, confused 
with the locative ped-e = *p^d-%^ perhaps also with an ablative 
*pSd-Sd, and to be connected with L-E. stem *pSd' (foot). 

(j8) Unaccented d, when not final, generally becomes ^, which 
remains in a close syllable, /actus cOnfectus, captus acceptus, 
cap-iO avrCep-8 (bird-catcher), cap-ut prae-cejhs, etc. ; but be- 
comes { in an open syllable, cOnficio^ accipio^ and the genitives 
parti-cip-is, prae-^ipit-is,^ In the latter case, however, before 
a labial, i alternates with U, gen. avrcUp-is, avrcHp-ivrm (bird- 
catching) ; and we often, find both spellings in use for the same 
word, mancupiuni and mancipium (capiO\ which points to the 
presence in these words of a vowel intermediate between u 
and i.^ In concutiO (quatio) and augurium {garriO, cf. Gk. 
yi;pu(u=yapua), to cry), the U may dt)ubtless be explained as 
being due to the influence of the preceding consonant, compli- 
cated more or less by labialization. We also find U before I 
in close syllables : saUO exsuUOj calcO concvlcO,^ etc. Finally, 

^ A new application of the law already investigated in connexion with ^ 
(cf. supra 32 A /3). 

> Cf . 8upra 80. 

* 2 in a close syllable produces labialization of the preceding vowel (cf. 
French aUre, which has become autre, and English /u2««, all), and we shall 
see that the weakening of au produces u. 
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this phonetic law is, of course, like every other, frequently dis- 
turbed by the influence of analogy. Thus agO regularly gives 
adigO\ but addctus and c6go contracted for *c6dgo show an 
irregular intrusion of the vowel of the simple verb dctus, agd. 

B, — d in diphthongs. 

I,-E. ay=Gtk, at=Lat. (accented) at, later ae, (unaccented) 
f:^ Gk. aL$(a (I bum), aW-^p (the upper air through which 
meteors pass), Lat. aed-Ss (room), originally no doubt " hearth," 
cf. the old spelling aidrllis; Gk. AaM)s=*Xai-fo-s (left), Lat. 
lae-vo-s ; *-ai8j termination of dat. plur. of first declension, Gk. 
•^fiipais, Lat. terrtSj and the well-known cases of weakening 
qtmerO inqulrO, aestumO extstumO, caedO d£cldO, etc. 

I.-E. aw (rare) = Gk. av=Lat. au, cf. Gk. au^avo) and Lat. 
aug-^eO aug-ustuSj in an unaccented syllable iZ, claudo s&cludd,^ 
except where the simple verb exercises an analogical influence, 
adaugSo^ applauds, etc, 

(37) 10. I.-E. a=Otk. a=Lat. a : I.-E. *bha- (to speak), Gk. 
(Doric) ffid-fii^ ^d-/xa,(Ion.-Att.) ^^-q^it-i, i^rj-fJiri^ \j9i,i,fd-n (to speak), 
m-fa-n-^s (speechless), fd-md ^ (renown) ; I.-E. *std' (to place, 
stand), Gk. (Dor.) r-ord-^i, fut. ord-Gro), (Ion.) loriy/Lii, (m^cr(ii, Lat. 
std-rCj 8td-h0; I.-E. md-tSr vocative (0 mother), Gk. (Dor.) 
fm'T€p, (Ion.) firj'T€p, Lat. md-ter ; *-tdt-^ suffix of feminine nouns 
of quality, Gk. v€o-'n7s = *v€Fd-TdT-s (newness), Lat. novi-tds = 
^fiovi'tdt-Sj etc. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples that this primi- 
tive d is kept quite pure in Doric, and the same is the case also 
in ^olic when not influenced by other dialects. But in Ionic 
every primitive d becomes 17. On the other hand, Attic, a later 
branch of Ionic, keeps or rather restores d when preceded by 
I, €, V, or p (the so-called a pure of Attic and the Koivrj), E.g, 
Ion. (TOKJiLrf (wisdom), ycvciy (generation), a-iKvrj (gourd), -qfi^prj 
(day), wp-qarcTdi (I do), Att. cro^id ycrcd o-lkvo, rffxipd Trpdrro), etc. 

The exceptions are only apparent ; in Attic Koprf (maiden) and 

1 It must be remembered that it is not the laws of classical acoentaation 
which are in force here. 

' In the two groups ai and au, unaccented a in a close syllable becomes e, 
according to the preceding rule, and we know that ei and eu approximate 
respectively to i and u, \ 

' For Latin final a see remarks on declension, infra 193, 1. 
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Scpiy (throat) the rj was not preceded by p, hut by a f, which was 
lost after the change of the a, so that the primitive forms would 
be ^KopFd (cf. Lesb. Koppdy Dor. Ktapd, Ion. Kovprf) and *S€pFd (cf. 
Sk. grlvd, throat, and Lesb. Scppa); on the other hand, a-rod 
(porch) goes back to orota, which is also found, and *AOrfvd (the 
goddess) is not the same word as 'ASrjvrj, but, as the accent 
shows, a contraction from *A6rjvdd=*A0T^vaid. The numerous 
nouns of the first declension like Sofa, fwva-d, d/jLtXXa, etc., have 
a short a, and go back to quite a diflferent origin.^ 

This being the case, we should expect never to find any 
instances of d in Ionic or Attic, except d pure. Some instances 
however do occur ; but in these the d was not original, but was 
developed in Ionic alone after the separation of dialects, and 
consequently long after the change of Panhellenic d to Ionic 77. 
Thus the accus. plur. rd^ fjLova-dq goes back to an old Greek form 
ravs /Aou<ravs, of which instances are still found in inscriptions 
(Cretan). Similarly in 7rd<ra=7rav<ra, Avo-d<ra = Xvo-dvo-a, ett;., 
the corresponding Lesbian forms ralg fiourai^, Traia-a, Xvaaicra, 
etc., show that the Ionic long vowel was not original. 

a in diphthongs is not uncommon, especially in the combina- 
tion (Jy, but presents no important peculiarity. 

§ 2. Semi-vowels, 

(38) Greek has no special symbol for the semi-vowel y, which 
is written c, whether it occurs between two vowels or in a 
diphthong. The semi-vowel w is denoted by v when occurring 
in a diphthong, but when used as an independent semi-vowel, 
is represented by the sign f, the sixth letter of the alphabet 
in the -Eolic and Doric dialects. It was in fact only these dia- 
lects, and especially Doric,^ which preserved faithfully the pro- 
nunciation of the f, which was doubtless very like that of the 
English Wf and was lost at a very early period in the Ionic- 
Attic dialect. 

Latin has no special symbol for y and w ; the Romans wrote 
iugumj nouos^ just as if these words had been trisyllables. 

1 Infra 112 and 197. 

2 It will be seen that the ordinary name of *' ^olio digamma " is not 
strictly accurate. The f no longer appears in the Lesbian poets. 
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The invention of J and v dates from modern times. It has not 
however been thought necessary to exclude these convenient 
symbols from these pages, as their absence might embarrass 
the reader. The important point to remember is that they 
represent respectively English y in you and w in wake. 

The principle underlying this matter may be shortly stated 
as follows : Latin kept the primitive semi-vowels pretty faith- 
fully; Greek, on the other hand, gradually eliminated them, 
until none remained except those developed subsequently in its 
own domain. 

The antecedent semi-vowel may be either initial or medial ; 
when medial, it may occur either between two vowels or 
between a consonant and vowel. It will be considered suc- 
cessively according as it appears in these three positions. 

(39) 1. I.-E, y» 

A. — Initial y is kept in Latin and changed to the rough breath- 
ing (h) in Gre.ek : I.-E. *yPq-rt or *y^q-rt (liver), Gk. rjir-ap^ Lat. 
jec-uvj cf. Sk. ydk-rt; I.-E. *y5ro- (time, year), Gk. a)/)o-s (year), 
wp-a. (season, period), cf. Germ, jahr [Eng. year] ; I.-E. *y6-s 
(who), Gki o«s 7] o, cf. Sk, ydrs yd yd-d; Gk. (Lesb.) v/jLfi€^= 
*i;/i/Li€s, lon.-Att. v/icis (y6u) =Sk. yuSntd', The y of juvenis 
seems to be one of this kind, if we must connect this word with 
Gk. ^)Sd, in spite of the difference in the vocalism. But Indo- 
European possessed also another y, confused with the former 
in Sanskrit and Latin, but distinguished from it in Greek, 
where it is f epfesented initially by f ; e.g* I.-E. ^yug- (to join), 
Sk. yuj' (to join), yug-d-m (yoke), Lat. jung-6^ jug-u-^m, Gk. 
^evy-vv-fiiy fuy-o-v. It is somewhat difficult to determine pre- 
cisely the original difference between these two sounds.^ 

B. — Intervocalic y is always lost bdth in Greek and Latin 
Lesbian keeps it after v): I.-E. Hriy-^s (three, cf. 8ki trdy-as), 
Gk. Tp€Ls=*Tp€€i=*Tp€y-€Sj Lat. trSs; I.-^E. *hhiJL-yO (I produce, 
become), Gk. ^u-oi, cf. Lesbi ^vwo, Old Lat. fu-O^ subj. fu-dm : 
and similarly Au(«)=*A,v2/a>, tuo = *Try(i), ftO = *feiyO] Gk, <f>op€(a 
=I.-E. *hhord-yO^ (cf. Sk. hhdrd'yd^mi^ I make to carry), Lat. 

1 This distinction, which appears only in Greek, may be merely due to 
the existence of sjutactieal doublets. Of. L. Havet, M€m. Soc. Ling,, yi. 
p. 324. 
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tnane-O] Gk. Tifid(a=*Tifia'yQij and Lat. amO = *amaO {cf. Ti/i,ai) = 
*amd'yO^ and so all the contracted verbs ; -yo- after a vowel, a 
formative suffix of adjectives, Gk. xpv<r€-o-s=*x/3v<r€-yo.s, Lat, 
aure'U'8==*ayse'yo-8j cf. Sk. hiranyd-ya-s (golden), etc. When 
the first vowel is a nasal or liquid, we shall see that the 
treatment is different. 

We find however in Greek a number of cases of intervocalic 
t, but in these cases the i was not originally intervocalic, but 
became so in Greek itself through the loss of a primitive con- 
sonant {e.g, xaio), I bum=*#ccuFo), infra)^ or else was restored 
by analogy in forms from which it must have previously dis- 
appeared. Thus in rt^ciiyi', StSotiyv, instead of which we should 
expect ♦StSoiyv, etc., the diphthong is probably due to the 
analogy of StSoI/icv, etc., where the t could not be dropped. 

In Latin intervocalic j no longer appears except as the relic 
of a group of consonants which have coalesced. E.g. mdjor= 
*mClg-y08', ^ cf. rndg-nu-s and fiaK-po-s ; and mHO (I make water) 
= *meih-ydj cf. Gk. o-fiix-^^ and Sk. mih migh (same meaning), 
etc. 

Later Greek, and especially Attic, even partially eliminated 
t, when it had become intervocalic through the loss of a con- 
sonant : Homeric Gk. roio (of the), changed to *too, then 
contracted (Lesb., Dor.) tw, (lon.-Att.) tov; Horn. Gk. tcXcuo, 
New Ion. tcXcw, Att. tcXw, etc.^ This last process however is 
much less constant ; hence the tei*minati6n of verbs in -cwo = 
-CO), and the well known adjectival terminations in -010-, -aio-, 
-cto-, which depend on phonetic laws not yet satisfactorily 
determined. ' 

C. — Between a consonant arid vowel proethnic y is changed 
to the vowel i in Latin ; in Greek it is combined in various 
ways with the preceding consonant. 

(a) If the preceding consonant is a spirant, nasal, or r, the 
y palatalizes the consonant {supra 22, 8 B) and gives rise to 
a compensatory lengthening of the preceding syllable: I.-E. 
Hd-syo (gen. of the demonstrative *<(5-, cf. Sk. td'Sya)^ Gk. 

1 Or better still *mdh-io8- ; cf. Sk. mdh-lydn (greater). 
3 So also the verb roi4<a must often be read to^w in the tragedians, as ia 
shown by the scansion (cf. the Latin borrowed word poeta). 
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•to-cti/o, whence •rotcro and toTo, similarly T€X€a)=*T€X€i<o= 
*T€X€iGra)=*T€X€<r-y(tf (tcXcct- end) ; I.-E. ^otcy-o- (to augur, from 
*ovn'j bird), Gk. ^ofy-o-fiau.^ whence ^otFofiat, olofiat (I think), 
similarly #caia) = *KatlFo) = *Kdf-y(«) (cp. the v of the future Kov-a-io) ; 
in Lat. f, caes-iurS (blue), Gdv-iu-s (proper name), root *gdw-^ 
cp. Gk. d-yav-d-s (valiant) ; Gk. ^Krivym (I kill), Lesb. kt€W(Oj 
lon.-Att. KTciVo) ; Gk. *<l>0€f>'y<a (I spoil), Lesb. (jiBippcDj lon.-Att. 
tl>6€ifH0j in Lat. I in ven-id, or-io-r, etc. 

()8) If the consonant is an Z, the y is assimilated to it, I.-E. 
*alryo-8 (other), Gk. oAAo?, but Lat. al-ivrS. 

(y) If it is a labial explosive, the y becomes a dental ex- 
plosive of the same class, Gk. tvatw (I strike) =*TV7r-i/a), but 
Lat. cap-iO. 

(8) With every other explosive y coalesces and produces f 
in the case of a voiced, <r<r (Att. tt) in the case of a voiceless 
consonant: oTifco (I prick) =*GrTty-yo), cf. fut. oTifw; Lat. 
fug-iO =lon. ^v^w; Zcvs (sky, day)=*8y-i7v-5, Sk, dy due j Lat. 
diSSf ijo-crov (less), Att. ^rTpv=*ijK-yov, cp. ^K-a (little) and Lat. 
SSC-iVrS I (Xdo'a'ov (Xdrrov (less) = *€\d;(-l/ov, cf . €Xa;(-v-9 j Kpiaatav 

Kp€LTT<ov (better, stronger) = *#cpcT-y<ov, cf. Kpar-v-s ; fiia-a-o^ fiia-os 
= *fi€6-yo'S, Lat. med-ivrS^ Sk. mddh-ya-s^ hence I.-E. *mMh-yo-s, 
Comparatives of the class of wkiW (Lat. dcior) and PaOCwvj 
instead of which we should expect *a)<r<r(i)v, fida-a-iov (the latter 
form exists),^ contain a comparative suffix -Idn- different from 
-yOn-j cf. Sk. mdh-lydn (greater). So also the adjectives 
ay-to-s (holy), a-TvyLo-s (hateful), etc., go back, not to *ay-t/o-9, 
which would have given ♦afo9, but to ay-to-s, I.-E. *ydg-io-8j 
with suffix -io-j like Lat. patr-iu-s, Gk. 7raT/>io-s, Ved. Sk. 
pitr-iorS, 

(40) 2. I.-E. w. 

A. — Initial w = Gk. f = Lat. r. Greek f is found in a very large 
number of inscriptions, chiefly Doric, fc^ (six), fava^ (chief), 
H(T?ov ( = icrov, equal), etc. ; and its existence is attested in the 
-^olic of Homer by the apparent instances of hiatus which it 
removes and the cases of length by position which it justifies.^ 

i Cf. xixrcovx {e.g, Od. xviii. 195)m*irdx'yoy-a, comparative of -rax-^-s 
{Biont)^ pin g-u-i'8, 
2 Cf . Havet-Duvau, M6trique, 42 [Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 388 to 405] . 
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The Ionic dialects lost it very early, and always replaced it by 
the smooth breathing. E,g. Ipy-o-v (work)=f€/ay-o-v, cf. Ger. 
werk [English work]; Itt-os (word), cittc (say) =fc7r-os, fctTr-c, cf. 
Lat. v6C'8 ; Fdcr-Tv acr-rv (tOwn), cf. Sk. vds-tu (house) ; Fo2k-o-^ 
oIk'O-s (house) = Lat. vlc-VrS =^Sk. vSg-drS, etc. Sometimes in 
Greek the rough breathing seems to correspond to Latin v: 
€vw/ii, (Ion.) ciKv/ii (I clothe) = •fccr-vv-ftt, cf. ves-ti-s] Icnrcpos 
(west), Lat. vesper ; coYid (hearth), Lat. Vesta ; but it is pro- 
bable that in this case the aspirate was developed in Greek 
separately, and has nothing in common with the primitive w. 

Initial w before a consonant disappears in Latin: radix 
(root) =*wrddlGS J cf. Gk. fptfa, Ger* vmrzeL In some Greek 
dialects it remains, in others it disappears: Elean fpdrpd= Ion. 
prJTprrf (agreement); pcfoi (to do), Hom. fp€i(o=*FpeY'y<s), cf. 
f^-o-v, etc. But even in those dialects which kept it we 
may suppose that in the syntactical combination of words it was 
assimilated to the following consonant ; for example, that when 
Homer writes TroWa XLo-a-ofityui (Xa being long by position), we 
may read either TroAAa FXura-ofityit} or TroAAa AAicrcro/iei'a).^ Such 
reduplication is regular when the initial f becomes medial in 
composition: *fpi7v (sheep), gen* Fapvos, Hom. TroXv-pprp/ (rich in 
sheep) ; pify-vv-zit (to break), aor. pass, i-ppdy-rf, adj. d-pprfK-Tos 
(unbreakable), etc. In this case however iEolic contracts 
the F with the preceding vowel, avprjKTo^—^d-FprfKfo^, cupayi;, 
etc. ; and to a diphthong of the same kind must be referred the 
Homeric form cvaSc (it pleased ) = €-fa8-€ {e.g, II. xiv. 340)» 

B. — Intervocalic. Apart from this last exceptional case, 
intervocalic f was probably no longer pronounced in the lan- 
guage of Homer, much less in later Ionic, Attic, and the 
Koivrj, But it is often found in Doric inscriptions, UorctSafovt, 
'jrpoF€LTrdT<Of iirtFoLKotq, and it was always kept in Latin: vcos; 
novoSj iwia novem, oh ovis, etc. In tuus=tovos {supra 32 
A a), the V is not lost, but has coalesced with the unaccented o* 
as in dBrmO==*d6 tiovO: cf* av^eps^avirceps^ etc. 

1 Homeric impf. ilOdaa^ro (he entreated), but also sometimes i>d<r<r€To 
(n. i. 15). 

^ The possessivesi like the pronouns from which they are derived, are 
often enolitios. 
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C. — Between a consonant and vowel. Here the combinations 
are very varied, and we must confine ourselves to glancing at 
the most important. 

(a) Nasal or liquid + ti?: in Latin u or v alternating 
according to laws not yet fully determined ; in Greek, according 
to the dialect, F is assimilated, or lost with compensatory 
lengthening, or lost without compensation : Lat. genu-a (knees, 

also genva)y Gk. *y6vF'aTa, whence iEol. yowara. Ion. yovvara, 

Att. yovara] Gk. *i€vFo-s (foreigner), Mo\, fcwo?, Dor. ^vos, 
Ion. fcTvo?, Att. fcvos; Gk. *7roX-fo- (much), iEol. iroXXo-, Att. 
iroAAo-, cf. Ion. TTovXv (Hom.) ; Gk. *GroX-fo- (whole), Mo\, pro- 
bably ♦oAAo?, cf. Lat. sdlluSj sOluSj Ion. ovXo9, Att. 0X09 = I.-E. 
*8olrioa'8j cf. Lat. adlvos'^; Gk. *K6pFa (maiden), Att. Kop-q 
{supra 37). 

{fi) k + w^Gk, TTTT, iTTTT-os (also t#c#c-o-s); Lat. qu^ equ-o-s, 
where the u is treated neither as a vowel, inasmuch as it does 
not form a syllable, nor as a consonant, inasmuch as it does not 
make the e long by position. 

(y) t + w: Gk. (Cretan) rFi' accus. " thee," Dor. tc (simple 
loss). Ion.- Att. <r€=*o'<r€, cf. T€<r<ra/)€s=*Terfap€s, Sk. catvdras 
(four); in Latin, w is simply lost in <^, but is vocalized in 
quattUor, quatuor. 

(8) d-\-w\ Gk. *8fts (twice), later 8ts (cf Sco^cKa), which no 
doubt stands for *8Sts, if we may judge from the reduplication 
in m€i(r€u (Hom.) = ♦€-8F«.(r€v, ScSSia (written 8a8ta)=*8€-8ft-a, 
both forms from the root Sfct (to fear) ; in Latin, vocalized in 
duddecim (probably through the influence of the vocalism of 
dw(5=L-E. *diirdj Gk. 8uo)), but generally dv, which becomes &, 
bi8=*dvi8j helium =*dvellum J cf. duellum, bonus =dvonus and 
(arch.) dven-o-s. This change was late enough for the Latins 
to retain the recollection of it up to the time of Varro. 

(c) « + ti?=in Greek orF^ if initial, infra 68, 2; when medial, 
it becomes <r<r, tcro-o?, to-os (equal) =f«rf 05, Sk. vigva- (all); in 
Latin sv^ becomes s6^ 8dror=^*svSsor, Sk. svdsar- (sister), cf. 



^ It is probable that solltts salvi, jant like ecus eqiii, and also devs divi, are 
two cases belonging to the same declension, which through analogy was 
split up into two declensions. For 8alvi=^*8olvi, cf. 34 A a and e note. 
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Ger. Bchwester^\ 8omnu8 = *8op-nch8 (cf. 80p-lre) — *8vep-7iO'8^ 
Sk. 8vdp-nar8 (sleep), I.-E. *8wdp-no-8. 

The sound w in Greek is not always written f ; we often find 
p, e.g. ppta-Sa^ptia, which seems to show a tendency to change 
w into consonantal v; its representation in JEolic by v has 
been already noticed; the forms under which it appears in 
manuscripts, y, t, p, are mere errors due to late copyists, who 
no longer understood the meaning of the symbol f. 

Section HI. 

VOWEL-GRADATION [aBLAUT]. 

(41) If we consider any syllable whatever containing one 
of the sounds already studied, we shall easily perceive that, 
both in Greek and Latin, and in any other language of the 
Indo-European family, the vowel may assume different forms, 
which, though distinct, are yet closely akin to one another, and 
show an exact correspondence in different languages. This 
phenomenon, which can nowhere be better seen than in Greek 
syllables containing a diphthong, Xcitt-w c-Xitt-ov Xc-Aotir-a, 
€-X€v(d)-<ro-/iat 7]\v0-ov ctX-iJXov^-a, has received the name of 
vowel-gradation [apophonie vocaliquej Ablaut], We may dis- 
tinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, the weak or 
reduced grade, and the deflected grade (fldchi).^ 

It is the province of morphology to determine the etymo- 
logical or grammatical forms in which each of these grades 
regularly appears. Here it need only be said that, apart from 
the disturbing influences of analogy, each of these grades 
always characterizes formations of the same class, either in 
the same language or in different languages.^ Hence the pro- 

' [According to Prof. Skeat, the EDglish sister is a Scandinavian form 
from Icelandic sys-t-ir^ allied to Anglo-Saxon sweost-or^ Gothic swis t-ar.'] 

' [The author strongly objects to the terms "middle" sometimes applied 
to the e grade, and ** strong " to the grade ; the e grade was probably the 
strongest of all, the grade being probably a weakening of it; contrast 
the accentuation of <f>ifHa <f>opdt <f>(yifiv d<pp<aVf doHjp Bdmap, etc.] 

• Thus the altematiou of o and S in conjugation, \iyovTt. \4ye-Te, legu-nt 
legi-tis. the deflected grade in the perfect stem, the normal grade in the 
present in -0, Xe/ir-ctf, dic-O s^ deic-o, etc. 
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cess must undoubtedly go back to the parent-speech. The 
syllables in question may be classified according as they contain 
in the normal form (1) an S, whether alone or forming part 
of a diphthong; (2) any other short vowel, whether alone or 
forming part of a diphthong ; (3) a long vowel, 

1. Normal form S, The gradation is here so clear as to 
leave nothing to be desired. In the deflected grade S becomes 
6; in the weak grade it entirely disappears. In this case, 
if the S forms part of a diphthong, the semi-vowel of the 
diphthong becomes a vowel in order to support the syllable ; 
if the S stands by itself, the syllable disappears along with 
it, provided that the consonants which it supported have any 
other vowels close by to support them ; but if the weakening 
would result in an unpronounceable group of consonants, the 
S is retained by this group and then the weak is not distin- 
guished from the normal grade. We will now examine these 
different positions : 

A. — Sy. I.-E. types, *bMydh (to trust), weak *bhidhj de- 
flected *bhdydh, 

(a) In root. Gk. TriiS-O'yuaLi^ aor. i-inO'O-firp^, perf. iri-iroiB-a^ 

Lat. fldrO and fldrus^ ftd-Bs and {per-)fid-Vr8j foed-us ; Gk. 
fctS-os (shape), fiS-c (imperat., see), perf. fot8-a, Lat. vid-eO^ perf. 
vld-l=*voidrl (? supra 34 A fi), 

()3) In suffix. Gk. ttoA-i-s, nom. pi. 7rdX-€-€s=*7roX-€y-€s, Lat. 
aV'i'Sj nom. pi. avS8 = *a'v-S'i8 = *av-Sy'S8j etc. 

B. — iw, I.-E. types, *bMicg (to flee), weak ^bhUg^ deflected 
*bhdwg, 

(a) In root, ^cvy-o) fjivy'-q^ cf. Lat. fUg-l ^ and fug-a ; VptvO-o^ 
(redness) and i-pvO-po-s (red), cf. Lat. riib-er=*nib-'r6'8, and 
ruf'U-8 =*rduf-'0-8 or *rouf<h8, 

(j3) In suffix. Gk. ^S-v-?, fem. ^8€ta=*^8-^.ia. 

C. — Simple ^ liable to disappear. I.-E. types *g^n (to pro- 
duce, be bom), weak *gn, deflected *g6n, 

(a) In root. Gk. ycV-os, reduplicated, present yi-yv-o-ftat, 
perf. yc-yov-a, Lat. gen--u8 and gl-gn-0 ; Gk. tf^ip-ia^ in compo- 
sition (8t-)^p-o-s (seat for two persons), subst. ^/a-o-?, ^/>-d, 

^ Cf . iuj^a 84 B /3. 
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Lat. y^r-5 and probably (candela')hr-Vrm ^ (that which bears 
a candle) ; certainly pSndrO and pdnd-u8, 

()S) In suffix. Gk. Kv-wvj voc. kv-ov^ gen. kv-v-os, cf. Lat. car-O 
car-Vria (reduced), fwrnrO hom-in-^s ; Gk. accus. Tra-r^a, gen. 
7ra-Tp-o9. 

D. — Simple S not liable to disappear. I.-E. types, *8pSk and 
*8kSp (to see), weak ^spek and *8kep, deflected *8kop ; Gk. 
(rK€7r^o-fi(u and o-kott-t] (watchtower), (€7ri-)o-K07r-o-s (overseer) ; 
Lat. tSg-O and <d^-a, etc. 

2. Normal form dj d. Here the question is complicated, for 
it is not even certain that a syllable in the normal form can 
contain any short vowel except S ; hence the degree here called 
normal may possibly have been originally a reduced form. 
The following are some of the most certain gradations : (1) d^, 
Gk. ay-o) (orTpaT-)ay-o-s ay-uyy-vjj Lat. dg-O {amb-)dg-S8 and Sg-l ; 
Gk. atS-iti (to burn) W-apos (clear), Lat. aed-es aea-ivrS (heat) 
ldrU8 (pi., nights when there* is a full moon) ; (2) d, o'Tr-cro-fiai 
(I shall see), perf. oir-<iwi^a, with no other grade ; in Latin, only 
one grade, dc-ulnrS. 

3. Normal form d^SjO. d is reduced to d and deflected to 6, 
I.-E. *bhd (to speak), reduced ♦ftM, deflected *bhO : Gk. <^d-/Lii, 
<f>arfid, ffiorfiiv 1st plur., ^cD-ny (voice), Lat. fd-rl and fd-teor ; 
Gk. l-ard-fUj aor. eord-v, but ora-ro-s, etc., cf. Lat. std-re^ 
std^men (warp), and 8td-4u-8 (state), std-tU'S (fixed), std-bili-s, 
atdrtu-O. There is even perhaps in oruo) (I place) = ^ar-rv-ta a 
trace of a grade reduced still further by the complete dis- 
appearance of the d. 

This ultra-reduced grade also exists in the case of S and 6 ; 
the deflected grade is 5, coalescing in the case of 6 with the 
normal grade. Everything tends to show that the ordinary 
redaction resulted in d, a gradation which is observed pretty 
faithfully in Latin ; e.g. 8€^men sd-tu-s, dO-nu-ni dd-tU'8, But 
Greek, in imitation of the relation of icnrdfii to oraTo?, created 
a gradation riOrjfu 6€t6^ and SiSiOfu Soros, which is equivalent to 
saying that in Greek 5 was generally reduced to S and to 6: 



^ Br being equivalent to hhtj reduced form of the root *bher (to bear). So 
also irA-o-fuit (I am), aor. i-rX-d-fifiy^ riro/Mu (I fly) and ixrbiiriv, etc. 
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cf. also Ijfia (dart) irjfii (to throw), verbal cro?, Dor. perf. IwKa, 
and Orj-fiaj Owrfxo-Sj Lat. fd-o-iQ, 

(42) Such are the chief results of gradation. Its causes are 
thoroughly understood, at any rate so far as the reduced grade 
is concerned. Sanskrit, which has preserved better than any 
other language the original accentuation, shows by numerous 
changes of accent, such as &mi t-nids=Gk. ^t-jxi t-/i.€v, that the 
normal form of a syllable coincided with the accent, the re- 
duced form with the absence of accent ; and this is shown also 
in Greek by such alternations as A.ciV-cti' \nr-uv, ira-rip-a 7ra-T/>09, 
oTorfjiey (Dor.) ar^vai (Ion.) and ora-ro-s. But sometimes, as the 
accentuation was changed, the accent was shifted on to the very 
syllable which had originally been reduced through the absence 
of accent, cf. imds and tftcv ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
though the accent remained unchanged, a reduced form was 
eliminated under the influence of a normal form closely akin to 
it (e.g, the genitive ^/jcv-o?, the vocalism of which is imitated 
from that of the accus. <l>p€v-a)j so that an unaccented syllable 
irregularly shows the normal form. In Latin, the accentuation 
has been greatly disturbed, and no longer coincides with the 
vocalism, except accidentally. 

In the deflected grade likewise, such alternations of accent 
and vocalism as appear in ycv-os and c^ycv-iy?, ifyp-qv and d-fftpwr^ 
seem to point to a particular result of proethnic accentuation. 
But here the accent is not the only factor, and the extreme 
complication of this class of phenomena has hitherto prevented 
'hem from being reduced to the form of laws. 



CHAPTER in. 

NASALS AND LIQUIDS. 

Section I. 

GRADATION APPLIED TO THE CONSONANT-VOWELS. 

(43) When a syllable capable of gradation is supported by 
an ^, it may, and indeed often does happen, that this vowel is 
accompanied by a nasal or liquid, ycr-09, pend-O, In this case 
the syllable can be deflected without difficulty ; reduction will 
be equally easy, if the resulting group of consonants finds 
a vowel to support it in the neighbouring syllable ; we have 
already seen ye-yov-a and yl-yv-ofiai. But what will happen if 
the nasal or liquid is shut in between two consonants, thus 
forming an unpronounceable group without a vowel? The 
answer is forced upon us : it must itself become a vowel in 
order to support the neighbouring consonants : in other words, 
just as in AciVo) cXittov, <^cvya> €<^vyov, the semi-vowels t and v 
become vocalized when they cease to be supported by the c, 
so also to an I.-E. present *dArk'0 (I see) there must have 
necessarily corresponded an aorist *e-drk-6-m- (Gk. SepK-oficu 
€-8paK-ov), *nd the gradation of the perfect *w6yd-a *tmdr^m^s 
(Qk. FolS-a FtS-ficv) irresistibly calls for a parallel gradation 
*ge-gon-a ge-gi^-m^s (Gk. yi-yov-a ye^a-/i€v). 

Sanskrit alone has preserved the vocalic r, the last telic of 
the primitive vocalism ; corresponding to ISpa/cov., it has ddrgam^ 
to TraTpda-i pitf§u. But, even apart from this valuable evidence, 
the analogy of the rest of the declension, iraripa, Trarpos, etc., 
would by itself be sufficient to enable us to recognise in rpd of 
irarpaxn the Same vocalic degree as in rp of irarpC^ merely modified 
by the accidental fact that in wa-Tp-C the r is supported by the 
Ij whereas in *ira-Tr-(ri the t is forced to rest for supijovt <^tv 
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the r. So also the evident parallel between XctTro) iXiwov XcXotTra, 

iX.€v<rofiai, t^XvOov €tXi^XovOaf and SipKOfica eSpaKOv ScSopKa, Trcioro/iai 
( = *7r€V^-(ro-/xat, cf. irivB-o^, grief) eiraOov Tri-irovO-a^ would be 

enough to show that hpa is the reduced form of Sep, and to 
prove the presence of a latent nasal in the stem of hra6ov = 

Thus from historical phonetics we gain a complete confirma- 
tion of the principle we have already learned from physiological 
phonetics,- namely, that the nasals and liquids are consonants 
when they rest for support upon a vowel, vowels when a 
consonant rests for support upon them. 

Section II. 

NASALS AND LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE 

SEPARATELY. 

(44) Neither Greek nor Latin posiSesses nasal or liquid 
sonants (vowels). We shall see how they have changed those 
of the Indo-European language. 

Greek has three nasal consonants, denoted respectively by 
the letters y, v, and /i. Before a guttural explosive (ayycXo?, 
ayKvpa, ay^t), y is the regular mode 6f writing the guttural 
nasal {supra 21, 2), whidh neVer appear^ except in this posi- 
tion.^ V is the dental nasal, ft the labial nasal, and neither of 
these sounds presents any difficulty. They are often inter- 
changed in wi'iting ; e,g, ai^ycXo?, av<^oTapot5, etc. 

Latin has likewise three nasals: the guttural, written n 
before a guttural, arigulus ( = aAgulus),^ and g before a nasal, 
dfgnus ) = dl'finus), the dental n and the labial m. These two 
signs are frequently interchanged in- inscriptions. Often also 
the nasal is not written (fScerut, mP.sSs) ; this is especially the 
case with final m in archaic inscriptions: oind, vird (Epit. 
Scip.). The reason is that final m wag only pronounced very 

1 [In Buch cases f , {, rj^i and i}t being u6ed as vowels, are called ** sonants." 

2 Supra 19, 4-6. 

» 7 followed by a nasal however (Ayfia) was probably a guttural n, 
* We find in archaic writing also aggulus, agi-eys^ introduced by the 
Hellenizeis. 
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slightly, so slightly, in fact, as not to prevent the elision of the 
syllable containing it before a following vowel. According to 
the evidence of grammarians, it was only a very weak nasal 
sound, and there is not a trace of Latin final m in any of the 
Romance languages. 

Greek has two liquids, p and A. p = r was in all probability 
lingual ; but evidence is lacking as to the exact pronunciation 
of initial p, which the Latins represented by rh, X is an alveo- 
lar I akin to d. The two corresponding liquids in Latin, r 
(lingual) and Z, present no difficulty. 

Section III. 

NASALS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON OBIGIN. 

(45) A general observation which applies to all the follow- 
ing cases of correspondence is that both in Greek an(J Latin a 
nasal followed by a consonant is always adapted to the char- 
acter of the consonant following it. Thus the ^ of *pMqe 
{five) remains guttural in the Latin qulnque^ where it precedes 
a guttural, but becomes dental or labial respectively in irhn-e 
and (JSol.) Trefiire, where primitive q has become r or tt, We 
all know the juxtapositions, Gk. cvrcAAo), €y#caA,€<o, i/jLiroSwvj Lat. 
intendd, IgnOscO ( = * iiVgn08cO\ impediOj and the same pheno- 
menon took place in the syntactical combination of two dis- 
tinct words, Lat. eandem^ and Gk. r^/x ttoAiv, roy koAttov (a 
pronunciation still current), as is testified by numerous tran- 
scriptions. 

This tendency to assimilation partly goes back to Indo- 
European, which already had nasals, both consonantal and 
sonant (vocalic), corresponding to each of the four classes of 
momentary consonants ; namely velar, palatal, dental, and labial. 

§ 1. Consonants, 

(46) 1. Primitive ^ (velar or palatal) remains H in Greek 
and Latin, so far, that is, as the following consonant remains a 
guttural (supra) : Gk. oy#cos (hook), ayx<»>) Lat. uncus^ angd, etc. 

(47) 2. I.-E. n = Gk. v = Lat. n: Gk. v€09, Lat. novas; Gk. 
v€V(o (nod), Lat. (an-)nti-(J ; Gk. (Dor.) ayovri, Lat. agunt ; Gk. 
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• 

^cp-wv, Lat. fer-Sn-s (the final 8 is not original, infra). This 
Greek or Latin n is liable to the following modifications : 

A. — The group In is assimilated to U : Gk. oXXv/At (I destroy) 
= *oA.-vv-/Lu, cf. the verbs in -vv- ; Lesb. p6XXx}fiai (I wish) = 
*p6\'Vo-fiai ; 1 Lat. coUis = ^cot-n-is, cf. KoXtovo^j and probably 
pelld = *p€lrnO, cf. the verbs in -7i5. In Ionic-Attic compensa- 
tory lengthening is usually substituted for AA ; e,g, PovXofjLou, 

B. — The pronunciation of the group nr develops between the 
two consonants a transitional ground, which Greek denotes by 
8 : av'T^py gen. *dv-p-d9, whence avSpo^ ; cf . in French gindre — 
*ginr6=g6nerum^^ and infra /xjSp from fip. At a later period^ 
vp was assimilated to pp and vX to AA : (rvp^dirro} — *<rw-pd'jma 
.oT;AAeya) = *(n;v-A.eya>. So also in Latin irruOf illUstris. 

C. — The group formed by a nasal +8 rarely remains; its 
treatment is somewhat complicated. 

(a) When this group is proethnic and medial, the 8 dis- 
appears in Greek, and the preceding nasal is doubled ; then 
this reduplication, which remains in Lesbian, is superseded in 
the other dialects by a compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel : Lesb. Iicrcvva, Ion. cicrciva (aor. of kt€lv<d) = 
*l-#cT€i^-<r-a, and so also Ifiuva from /xeFO), €y€LfjLa = *(rv€fi-a''a from 
v€fjLta, l^rjva = l^va = *€-^av-<r-a from ^aiVo) ; besides the aorists, 
X^v (goose), gen. x^v-os = *xav<r-09, cf. ^^.ham8d8 (swan), and 
Lat. han8er (ln8er] 2»/xos (shoulder^ = *o/Licro9, cf. Sk. dmsas, 
Umbr. on8U8, and Lat. umeru8 = *om€808, etc. 

(j8) If the group is proethnic and final, or if it has arisen 
exclusively in Greek, it remains in Cretan and Argive, in which 
dialects we find tovs (ace. pL), Trdva-a (fem., Att. Tracra) ; in all 
other dialects, if the preceding vowel is short, the v disappears 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. In 
this case, i and v always become i and v ; but a, e, and o give 
respectively, in Lesbian at, ci (diphthong), oi, in Done d, rj, w, in 
Ionic-Attic a, ct (vowel), ov (vowel). E.g. ace. pi. *7roA.i-v-9, 
*tx^v9, then ttoXIs (Herodotus), tx^ ; tovs rdv^, whence (MoL) 
Toii rati, (Dor.) twj ras, (lon.-Att.) tovs ras; fem., ^wdvT-ya, 

1 Ct. Homeric pSKercu, (11. xi. 319), jS^Xeir^e (Od. xvi. 387). 
' [Cf . Eng. thunder with Anglo-Saxon thunor ; kindred with M. E. kinrede, 
A.-S. cyn-rdUen ; tpindle with M. E. ipinel, A.-S. ipinl] . 
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whence *irdv(ra'a (supra 39 C S), Trayo-a, Lesb. Troto-a, Dor.-Ion.- 
Att. Trao'a, and SO also UrToxraj riStifTa^ XvOtlo'a^ 3i8oi)(ra, Scucvvora, 

etc. When the group v? is itself followed by a consonant, the 
V disappears without lengthening; e.g\ 'A^ijvafc (towards Athens) 
= *'A^i7vav<r-8€ : hence the forms of the ace. pi. in os for ok9, tos 
^€09, and the syntactical doublets of the preposition evs (into)j 
CIS avro and cs tovto?- 

(7) The group ns in Latinj when medial, remains, except 
before Z, in which case it disappears entirely with compen- 
satory lengthening : scdla (ladder) = ^scdnsla = *scdiidr8la^ cf . 
acdnd-O and lUco = *in slocO. If it is final, n always dis- 
appears with compensatory lengthening : ace. pi. terras == 
Herrd-ns, equOs = *equ6^ns^ manils = *manvrn8f etc.^ The al- 
most absolute validity of this law is of itself enough to show 
that the typeferens must be a late formation. 

(S) It is sometimes said that a final n has been dropped in 
tSmO, homO^ card, as contrasted with Act/xtSv, kvwv, etc. But, on 
the contrary, it is rather the type JumiO which faithfully repre- 
sents the did Indo-European nominative ; the type Aci/Acov, if 
not an old syntactical doublet, owes its v to the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

(48) 3. I.-E. wi = Gk. yx = Lat. m: I.-E. *m^- (me), Gk. /nc, 
Lat. me j Gk.- v€/a=os (forest), Lat. nem-^s ; Gk. fxiX-ij Lat. mel ; 
cf . also fwynyp mdler^ /avs mUs^ and in suffixes ovo-fxa nO-men, 
dyo^/jiivdi. and Agi-^minfj ftS-yxcs (Dor.) and vldi-^mtis, 

Ai-^l*inal m becomes v in Greek: ace. sing. masc. lttitov^ 
equom] nom.-acc. sing. neut. ^vyov =jugum ; Iv — *€fi = I.-E. *s^w- 
(one) j cf . Lat. sem-el ; nom. x*«»' (snow) = *x*w/x = Lat. hiem-s. 

B.^=To the epenthesis of d in the group nr corresponds in 
Greek the epenthesis of b in the group mr^: yafippo^ (con- 
nexion by marriage) = *ya/A-pa-9, cf . ya/x-cw ; afifiporo^ (immortal), 

1 The two forma of the word were afterwards used indififerently, or one 
prevailed over the other according to the dialect, much as if iu French it 
had become allowable to say '* un beau homme '* or ** un bel cheval " [or in 
English " an book," *» a age."] 

' Cf. the doublets quotien*^ quotiei, 

3 [A similar epenthesis of b occurs in English emben^M, E. emeres^ A.-S. 
amyrian; slumber ^'M., E. ilameren^ A -S. tlani€rian\ and of jp in empty ^ 
A.-S. amtia,'] 
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dfjifipoa-id (drink of immortality) = *a-/A/)o-To-5, cf. Lat. mors. 
When the rn is initial, it coalesces with the following labial 
and disappears : fiporo^ (mortal) = ^fifiporos = *p.poT6^ ; and so also 
before A : fikiaro-Kii) (I go) = ^pXiMrKit}, cf. f ut. //.oX-ov/i-at and perf . 
/jL€iJLpX.u}Ka = *fi€-iJiXm-Ka. Latin also shows a labial epenthesis 
before I : ex-emp-lvrm (sample), cf. em-O ; and before s, sumpsl, 
cf. sUm-O.^ 

§ 2. Sonants (Vowels). 

(49) All the Indo-European nasal sonants (nasal-vowels) 
produce, in Latin always, and in Greek in certain positions, a 
vowel (Lat. 6, Gk. a) followed by a nasal consonant which we 
represent generally by n, v, but which of course varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the following consonant. This being 
assumed, the laws regulating the changes of the nasal sonants 
become extremely simple; There are three chief cases : 

1. L-E. li accented (very rare) 2=s Lat. en = Gk. av: Gk. ido-t 
= *lavTi (they go)=L-E. *iy-?i</, cf. Sk.,ydnti; Old Jjat, stent 
(let them be)=«-f-en^=I.-E. s-iy-^L 

2. I.-E, 9 before 2/= Lat. ^n=Gk. av, after which the group 
avy is treated in the usual way {supra 39 C a): Gk. j8atVa) = 
*j8av^i/co = *j87i-2/co=Lat. ven-iO; fem. of Otpdiriav (servant) = 
*0€pa7r-p^yay whence OipaTraiva, and all the feminines in -atva. 

3. I.^E. 9 (m) generally = Lat. en (em) = Gk. a (the nasal 
sonant first developed a vowel before itself, then in Greek the 
nasal sound was merged in the vowel ; so also in Sanskrit) : 
I.-E. *sdni- (one) reduced *sm, Gk. a-7ra^=*(rwi-7ra^ (once), 
a-7rXdo^s (simple), Lat. sim-plec-s, sin-gull^ sim-ul,^ sem-el; 
I.-E. ^km-td-m (hundred), Gk. (€)-Ka-To-v, Lat. cen-tvrm [Eng. 
hundred] ; I.-E. *ne (negative particle), reduced n", and before a 
consonant 7i, Sk. Or privative, Gk. d- privative, Lat. in- priva- 
tive, cf. Germ, [and Eng.] un^ ; I.tE. *^m termination of accus., 

^ Sumptus is a new formation ; \he law jreguli^ting the obairacter of the 
nasals would require ^ttuntuSf but sumptus was formed on the model of sumpsi 
=:8umsi. 

^ According to what has been stated above (42 and 43), the nasal sonants 
ought to appear only in unaccented syllables ; but from the IndorEuropean 
period disturbances of accent took place, which shifted the acQei^t 04 to the 
reduced syllable. 

• For Lat. tn=«n, cf. supra 32 A 7. 
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after a vowel *-tii (woXt-v, eqiLo-m), but after a consonant *-m, 
Gk. iro&-a=*7roS-m, Jj&t, ped-em^^pedrin; under the same con- 
ditions *7m and m, termination of 1st pers. sing., Gk. c-A.v-o-v = 
*l-Xv-o-w, but e-kv-o'-a = *(rkv-^-m, Cf. also Gk. ra-rc-s and 
Lat. ten^VrSj^ Gk. piv$-o^ (depth) and fiaO-v-^ (deep), Gk. a-T€p= 
*SrT€pj and Old High German sundar, Germ, sonder (without) 
[Bug. sunder], etc., etc. 

Besides the short nasal sonants, Indo-European certainly pos- 
sessed long nasal sonants,' the origin of which, and the laws 
regulating their correspondence, have not yet been entirely 
elucidated. [E.g. initially Gk. va (lon.-Att. vrj\ Lat. an, ny- 
privative, i^cr<ra= anas; medially Gk. d (ly), c^^iyrc, Lat. nd, 
gnSrtVrS.] 

Section IV. 

LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(50) Indo-European had the two liquids r and Z, which were 
sometimes confused in the daughter languages, bat are repro- 
duced in Greek and Latin with considerable exactness. 

§ 1. Consonants, 

(51) I.-E r=Gk. p=^Lat. r : Gk. ap-6-ta (to plough), Lat. arO 
= *ar-a-5, ar-vo-m, etc. ; Gk. irarrip, hlmap, Kcvrpov, Ija,t. pater, 
dator, claustrum, 

I.-E. Z=Gk. A=Lat. I: Gk. Acx-o? (bed), Lat. Uc-turS', Gk. 
XcvK-o-s (white), Lat. lUc-e-O ; Gk. *oAAo9 0A09, Lat. sollus, etc. 

The following are the only modifications : 

1. Epenthesis. — A. In Greek, the pronunciation of initial 
r, and sometimes of initial I, develops a prothetic vowel of inde- 
terminate character, a, o, c ; e,g, ipvOpo^ and ruber, cAcv^cpos and 
Itber, dAci^o) (to anoint) and adv. AtVa,^ opeyo) (to stretch, direct) 
and rSgO, — B. In Latin, a guttural or labial followed by I 
develops an intermediate labial epenthesis: cf. 8a£cluni and 
saeculum, ace. populum = Umbr. poplom, Old Lat. poploe. 

• 

' It will be noticed that in Latin, in syllables containing nasals, the 
reduced degree eannot differ from the normal form. 

' Discovered by F. de Saassure. 

* The alternate presence and absence of prothesis must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets. 
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(nom. pi.) cited by Festus; -6wZo- suffix {8ta-bulu-m)=*M6'=^ 
Oik. 'OXo-. 

2. Dissimilation. — In both languages, but especially in 
Latin, there is a marked tendency to interchange r and l, in 
order to prevent two syllables containing the same liquid from 
following one another ; e.g. saeclum and fulcrum, cereCLlis and 
pojmldris {cf. howeyer filialis)) caerul€U8=*caelul€us, cf. caeU 
um; and even at a distance of two syllables apart, mllitdris, etc. 

3. Assimilation.' — Latin I assimilates a preceding nasal or 
r: aseUus =*a8en'lo-8j cf. asin-ni^e; stella =*8t€r'laj cf. Gk. 
orcm^p^ Gerln. stem [Eng. star]j etc. 

4. The groups a-p and fp, when medial, are assimilated to 
pp; when initial, they become p: p€o> (to flow) = *crp€F-co, cf. 
Germ. 8trom [Eng. 8tream\ ; pi^yvvfu (to break) = *fpTjyvv/x,t, cf . 
-^ol. fprj^i^. Then the spelling was influenced by analogy, so 
that the rough breathing came to be regarded as the necessary 
appendage of initial p, and it was written there even where the 
etymology does not seem to demand it i dgi Ipxna and pvo/iai. 

§ 2. Sonants (Vowels). 

(52) I.=E. r=Gk. ap (initial and final)j pa ap (medial), Lat. 
or ur : Sk. fMorS (bear)j Gk» o^kto^sj Lat. iir{c)sii/'8 ; Gk. KpaS-l-q 
KOLp^id (heart)j Lat. gen. cdrd-is ; Gk. ^-ap (liver) j Lat* jec-ur 
= Sk. ydkrt, etc. 

L-E. / (always medial) =Gk. Xa oA. (medial) = Lat. ql ul: Gk. 
Tc-rXoryxcv (we have bome)j the same group tl in toMO and tull 
= *tlUl'j Lati peUlOj the same syllable reduced in puh8u-8= 
Gk. 7raX-T<>-»s (hurled)j etc. 

A liquid developed from a sonant is treated in eVery respect 
like a consonantal liquid under the same conditions. Thus 
ixO'po-^ (enemy) has a derivative *ixOf-^<a (to hate), whence 
*€xOdp-y<o and ixOaCpoi ; and the group ^/=yo> (to throw, cf . the 
normal form of the root in ^cX^os, dart) becomes first *)SciA.*ya), 
then jSoAAw, just like otcXAw {supra 89 C a and )8)* 

Indo-European also possessed long liquid sonants. [E.g. 
Gk. op, po), Lat, ar, rCL : 6p66^ = arduo-s, arop-vv-fn, orrpcu-ra-s = 
strd-tU'S.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSONANTS. 

(53) As several consonants which were originally explo- 
sives became spirants in Latin, it will be convenient first of 
all to take a general view of the consonants in each language. 

• 

Section I. 

THE CONSONANTS CONSIDERED IN EACH LAXGUAOE SEPARATELY. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(54) Explosives. — Greek has nine explosives: namely, in 
each of the three classes (guttural, dental, labial), one voiced, 
one voiceless, and one voiceless aspirate: y, k, x — 5> t, B — 
/3, IT, ^. The three voiced consonants have, in modem Greek, 
become spirants (corresponding to y, English soft th, and v) ; 
but hardly any one denies that, in ancient Greek, they were 
pronounced like ^, c?, 6, though this statement does not exclude 
the possibility of dialectical variations. The pronunciation of 
the voiceless consonants, A;, ^, jp, presents no difficulty. 

The aspirates are now only spirants (corresponding to Germ. 
chy English hard th^ and /), and we also have become accustomed 
to pronounce ^ as /. This pronunciation however is incorrect, 
and we must beware of transferring to ancient Greek the 
modem pronunciation • of the aspirates; for everything tends 
to show that x, ^j ^> were really voiceless aspirates ; that is to 
say, #c, T, TT, followed by li, as they are actually represented in 
those inscriptions in which H denotes the rough breathing, KH, 
IIH. It was only in very late Greek that the aspirate absorbed 
the explosive preceding it and coalesced with it into a spirant ; 
the change took place sooner in the case of ^ than of the 

CO 
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others, and yet, in the time of Quintilian, the pronunciation 
of <^ was still very different from that of f} This is proved 
also by the fact that the Latins never transliterated it by/; 
having no voiceless aspirates, they simply used the unaspirated 
voiceless consonants in those Greek words which they bor- 
rowed, AciUs = 'Axt^ijs, CorintO (Tab. Mumm.) = KoptV%, 
purpura ='iropKl>vpd; afterwards, aiming at greater precision, 
they wrote chj th, ph, which however does not imply that they 
pronounced the h. In fact, one of the chief mistakes of the 
"barbarians" who mispronounced Greek consisted in not 
aspirating the aspirates, and Aristophanes delights to ridicule 
this tendency of theirs, when he brings them on the stage.^ 
This mispronunciation would be inconceivable if the pronun- 
ciation of the aspirated had been quite different from that of 
the unaspirated consonants. Lastly, combinations like d<^' ov 
= av ov evidently require the pronunciation ap^ Aw, and the 
group <f><r is written i/r, just like tto-. 

These remarks do not exclude the possibility of particular 
dialects having treated the aspirates as spirants from ancient 
times. Ladeed, we know that this was the case with in 
Laconian : crtos = ^cos, and yxovcriSSct* XoAct (Hesych.) = */Av^t^€i. 

2. Spirants. — Greek had three spirants: the voiceless 
dental o-, of Indo-European origin; the voiced dental f, pro- 
nounced dZj zz, zd according to the dialect, but always regarded 
as a double letter, and arising from various phonetic combina- 
tions ; the voiced labial f, already studied as a semi-vowel. To 
these may be added the sound h, represented by the rough 
breathing. 

§ 2. Latin, 

(55) 1. Explosives. Latin has only six explosives, the 
voiced and voiceless imaspirated consonant in each of the three 
classes. 

A. — Gutturals. The voiceless guttural is written A;, c, or q\ 
these three signs are exactly equivalent. The sign c is the 
most usual, and it is hardly necessary to observe that it was 

1 Imtit. Oral. xii. 10, 28. ^ Thesmophor. 1001 seq. 
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pronounced k before all vowels ; the assibilation of c before * 
and e belongs to the Merovingian period. The archaic letter k 
was scarcely used except at the beginning of certain words, 
especially before a, kalendae, KartagO. Lastly, q was written 
before consonantal u^ and sometimes before vocalic u, jequr. 
The voiced guttural was in Old Latin written c, and this 
inconvenient spelling was retained in C. and Cn,., which are 
abbreviations of Gains and Gnaeu8 respectively ; but in every 
other case the sign used was g^ which was pronounced before c 
and i in the same way as before a, o, u. 

B. — Dentals : t, d. T before i + vowel (terminations -tio^ 
-tvus) was only assibilated at a very late period. * 

C. — Labials : p, &, which present no difficulty. 

2. Spirants, Besides h Latin had five spirants; namely, 
the voiced palatal j, already studied as a semi-vowel ; the voice- 
less dental s, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental, result- 
ing from the softening of this, also written s {z generally only 
in words borrowed from Greek) ; the voiceless labial /, arising 
from the Indo-European aspirated explosives ; and the voiced 
labial v, already studied as a semi-vowel. 

SElcfiolf II. 

THE ORIGINAL EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

(56) Indo-European probably had as many as sixteen ex- 
plosives, inasmuch as each of the four classes (velars, palatals, 
dentals, labials) included four consonants; namely, one voice- 
less, one voiceless aspirate, one voiced, and one voiced aspirate. 
From these sixteen explosives arose, on the one hand, the 
nine Greek explosives, on the other, the six Latin explosives, 
together with h and/. 

§ 1, Velars. 

(57) I.-E. 2, qh, g gh* It is mainly Sanskrit which has ren- 
dered it possible to clearly distinguish the primitive velars from 
the palatals.^ In certain European languages, including Greek 

1 E.g, I.-E. q beoomes in Sk. k or c, whereas I.-E. h is changed to the 
spirant ;. 
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and Latin, there was liable to be developed after the velars a 
labia] sound, which may be represented by Wj though it must 
be remembered that it was much less perceptible than the w 
already investigated. This change is a sporadic phenomenon, 
the irregular occurrence of which is stijl unexplained; but 
both in Greek and Latin it is much more common than the reten- 
tion of the pure guttural. 

1. L-E. q. A, — Not labialized: =Gk. K=Lat. c: xapTr-o-s 
(fruit) =I.-E. *qrp-6-8 (?), cf. Lat. carp-O (to pluck) and Germ. 
herh-st='Etng. harv-est, 

B. — Labialized : (a) Before nasals, liquids, dentals, and the 
vowel o = Gk.*7r = Lat. qv\ Gk. tto- (interrogative pronoun), 
Sk. kdrS^ cf. Lat. qui] Gk. A.€«r-a) A.€t7r-To-9=I.-E. *l^yq-0, Lat. 
linqtird Uc-tu8 ; Gk. ttc/at-to-s (fifth) =I.-E. ^pinq-to-s (cf. ttcVtc 
tn/ra)= Lat. qulnc-tvrS'^ Gk. rpr-ap (liver) = Lat. jec-ur= 
*jeqU'Ur 'j'^ Gk. eTr-a-fiai (to follow) = Lat. sequ-o-r^ etc. (/8) Be- 
fore e and i = Gk. T=Lat. qv : L-E. *qe (and) = Gk. T€ = Lat. que ; 
I.-E. *qi-8 (who) = Gk. ris = Lat. qui-s = Osc. pis ; ^ L-E. *p4nqe 
(five) = Gk. 7r€irr€'* = Lat. qulnqv^] Gk.- ri-co (to punish) rt-o-tg 
(vengeance), cf. the same syllable deflected in 7rot-i/iJ = Zend 
kaena = L-E. ^qoy-nCij etc. (y) Sometimes Gk. #c, especially before 
v, A.vKo-9 contrasted with the Sanmite word lupus ^ which 
passed into Latin, and in the peculiar New Ionic #co-, which 
replaces the old interrogative tto-, the only form known to 
Homer. 

2. I.-E. qJi : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. g. A. — Not labialized: =Gk. y=Lat. g: cf. Gk. 
ayeifm (to assemble) = *d-ycp-j/u), ayopd, and Lat. grex=*gri!g-8. 

B. — Labialized : In Latin always becomes gv^ but initially 
this group is reduced to v, and medially before a consonant to 
g ; in Greek, we find under the same conditions as for 5 : (a) the 
labial /3, cf. Popd (food) and vorO = *gvora-yO, ^aCvta and veniO, 

^ The labialization disappears in Latin before a consonant and u, whence 
lletus, quinetus, jeevr, and also secHtvSy heUlus^^loquiitui, 

^ The Oscan labial justifies us in thinking that popina and palumbBs^ Latin 
doublets of coquina and columba^ are borrowed from Oscan. 

> ^ol. Ti/iire is a new formation based on T4/Airrot, On the other hand, 
phonetics would require the conjugation In-o/itu, *^6rac, and the perfect of 
rlca 8hoDld be *r^-iro(-a. Analogy wrought great havoc in formations diverg- 
ing so widely from one another. 
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^op-v-s (=I.-E. *grr-iJ^8) and grorv-i-s^ a-/i€t)8-u) (to exchange) 
and mig-rO, etc. ; (fi) the dental 8, cf. Dor. Sr^k€Tai (he wishes) 
contrasted with Lesb. /SoXXrrat, Lat. volr-0 = *gvol-0]^ (y) 
sometimes the guttural, e.g. yvvri (woman) = Boeot. Pavd^ cf. 
Gk)th. qin6 [Eng. queen]. 

4. I.-E. gh. As a general rule, the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates become in Greek voiceless aspirates ; 
their treatment in Latin is much more complicated, and will 
receive special notice later on, the hints which follow being 
only provisional. 

A. — Not labialized '.=:^Qik. \=\jAi. h\ I.-E. *ghend (to 

seize), Gk. (fut.) X€urofJLaL = *)(€vS^^o-fJLOUj (pres.) ;(av8-ai^co, Lat. 

(jpre-) hendrO, 

B. — Labialized: Lat. hv medially, then the aspirate dis- 
appears {nivein=*nihv^m\ unless the group ghv is preceded 
by a nasal, in which case the g simply loses its aspiration 
{ninguit, it STL0Vf& = *ni'fighv-l-4) ; f initially and before r; in 
Greek, ^, ^, x> according to the position : (a) I.-E. *ghen- (to 
strike, kill, cf. Sk. 'han'\ Gk. f^ov-o-^ (murder), l-Trfr^v-^v with 
reduplication (I killed) ; vi^a. (ace, snow), vcic^ct ^ vl^ti (it 
snows), cf. nivera^ ninguit. (j8) The same I.-E. *ghdn- in the 
normal form in 6dv(d = *$€v-yia (I strike), cf. Lat. {pf-)fen-dQ] 
Sk. ghar-mdrS (hot), Gk. 6€pfi6-s, Bip-os (summer), Lat. with 
reduced syllable for-^mvrS (hot), fur-nvrS (oven), etc. (y) Some- 
times x; ^^g* owx-o^ (gen.) = Lat. ungu-i'S, and c-Xa^-v-s, cf. Lat. 
levis = *lehrV-i'B. 



§ 2. Palatals. 

(58) I.-E. A:, kh^ g^ gh. To these, as to the non-labialized 
velars, correspond the three Greek gutturals and Latin c, g^ hj 
and/. 

1. I.-E. A:=-Gk. K=Lat. c: I.-E. *nek (to die), Sk. nag-, 
Gk. v€#c-v-9 FCK-/0O-S (dead), Lat. nex=^*nSC'Sj nec-O, nocrcO, etc. ; 

1 piXos (dart) ougbt therefore to have been *di\os ; it has yielded to the 
influenoe of ^dWu. 

3 We Bhonld expect *p€l0€iy but the consonaAb of *v[<f>a has caused the 
alteration. These observations might be extended ad infinitum. 
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I.-E. *d^km (ten) = Gk. 8€Ka=Lat. decern^ cf. Sk. ddga; Gk. 
kAv-to-s, Lat. {in-)clu-tu-8 ; Gk. K€p-as, cf. Lat. cor-nu, 

2. I.-E. kh (very rare) =Gk. x=Lat. c. Cf. (rx'^C(o = *<rxLSy(a 
and Lat. 8cind-0^ Sk. chindd-mi (I tear). 

3. I.-E. ^=Gk. y=Lat. ^: I.-E. *gdn-il or ^g^n-u (knee), 
Sk. J(inw, Gk. yow, Lat. ^enw ; I.-E. *wdrg-o-m (work), Gk. 
cpyov, cf. also yiyvitxTKio and (g)n08C0, ayw and a^^J, cyw and e^o, 
dpyos (white), apyvpos, and arg-entuvij etc. 

4. I.-E. ^/i = Gk. X) according to tlie law already known. 
The X of ancient Greek has become a simple spirant in modern 
Greek, and a similar change took place in pre-historic times in 
Latin, so that in Latin gh initially and medially is represented 
by a simple h,^ and even this was dropped in pronunciation and 
often in writing. After a nasal however the jguttural remained, 
losing its aspiration, whence Latin g, "E.g. I.-E. *dfigh-6 
(I press), Gk. ayx-w, Lat. ang-0 ; I.-E. *migh- (to make water, 
cf. Sk. mih-), Gk. o-filx-io), Lat. mHo =*meih-0 or *meih-y 5 jhut 
ming-O without aspiration \. Gk. xopros (grass), Lat. hortus ; Gk. 
€xu)=f€x-w (to convey), the meaning of which has been pre- 
served at any rate in Homeric ox-o^ (chariot), cf. Sk. vdh-d-miy 
Lat. veh^ and via (carriage road) = *veia = *veh-ia ; the same 
loss of h in ml=mihtj cf. Sk. mdhyam (to me). 

§ 3. Dentals. 

(59) I.-E. t, th, d, dh ; Gk. t, 8, ^ ; Lat. t, d, f. 

1. I.-E. t = Gtk, T=Lat. t: Gk. rpct?, Lat. tr&Sj Gk. T€tVo) = 
*T€V'-y(Oy Ta-To-9 = *T7i-ra-9, Lat. ten-dO, ten-tu-s ; Gk. ert (besides), 
Lat et ; Gk. ct-os (year), Lat. vet-us, etc. Gk. t before i is 
assibilated and becomes a- in all dialects, except Doric ^ and 
Boeotian : e,g. StSoi-o-t (he gives). Dor. StSco-rt, Sk. ddddtij Lat. 
tremonti (?) ; wkova-Los (rich). Dor. TrXovrtos, cf . ttAovtos ; -<n-, 
suffix of feminine nouns of action, ^a-o-t-s, <f>V'<ri-^j etc., in 
Sk. -<i-, in Lat. -ti- in gSn8=*gen'ti-8y par8=*par-ti-8 (ace. 

1 The cases in which an initial / alternates with an A, e.g. folus holus 
(vegetable), may be due to Sabine doublets. Cf. however fu-nd-o and 

' There are however numerous instances of assibilation in Doric. 
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par^i-nij adv.), and with a secondary suffix in nouns in -ti-0,^ 
The group err however remains unchanged, e.g. io'-rC (he is), 
TTMr-Ti-? (faith) = *7rti^rt-9, cf. ttci^o). The numerous cases in 
Ionic-Attic in which t has not been assibilated before i may 
generally be attributed to the disturbing influence of analogy.* 

2. I.-E. th cannot be restored with any certainty except in 
the suffix of the second pers. sing, of the perfect : Sk. vit-tha 
(thou knowest), hence I.-E. *w6ydAha^ corresponding to which 
Greek has and Latin (much corrupted however) a simple t : 
fdixr-Oa vld-is-tl. 

3. L-E. c?=Qk. 8=Lat. d. To the examples already given 
(80/Aos domuSj 8cuT(i)p ddtor, oTSa vldl, etc.) may be added Bei-io-^ 
and dexter J S6k-o-^ (trick) and dol-u-8 {sSdulO = *8S dolO^ with- 
out fraud), t8to>=<rfZ8-to> and sUdO^ cf. Germ. schvMzen [Eng. 
sweaty j8pa8vs=/Af8-v-9, Sk. mrdiis^ and mollis = *mold-V'is^ cf. 
i^Svs and sudvis. We see from the last instance that Lat. Id 
becomes II. The same is the case with Lat. dl : sella (chair) 
=*sedrlaj cf. scd-eO and €8-0^. Sometimes a simple d appears 
under the form I in Latin, which must be due to a mixture 
of dialects: lacru-wxt, arch, dacru-ma^ Gk. 8a#cpu; oleO^ odor] 
Ungiia=^*dingua=l,''Ei. *d'Q,ghwd^ cf. Eng. tongtcej Germ. 
zunge] soh^m^ €h-a<f>o% (soil), and cOn-sul-Ss (those who sit 
together), ex-sul ( = qui extra sedet), etc. Greek does not seem 
to be exempt from this change ; for the borrowed word Ulysses 
perhaps comes from some Doric dialect of Magna Grsecia in 
which 'OSva-a-evs was pronounced **OXvcr<ri^^.^ 

4. I.-E. dh = Gk. ^ = Lat. / initially. When medial, prse- 
Italic /, which is kept in other dialects, cannot remain in 
Latin ; when arising from I.-E. dhy it generally becomes simple 
d ; but after u or v, before Z, and before or after r, it becomes 
&, in the same way as /arising from hh (infra). 

1 Notice that this saffix in its tarn has been assibilated in the Romance 
languages. 

2 For example, in declension, when r was not followed by i, it remained. 
Hence the proper declension wonld be 0i/<rts *^i>reoj=*0i/-Tejy-oj; but the 
analogy of <l>6<ns produced ^t/creos ^t/a-ews. On the other hand, the analogy 
cf <pdT€os restored the forms ^dris, ft^is, etc. So also the Greek locatives 
<f>ipovTij dvlfjMTi, etc., are to be explained by the analogy of t^povra, dvSfioLTos. 

3 'OXvrret/s is found in an inscription on an Attic vase ; still it is possible 
that the corruption Ulysses is of purely Latin origin. 
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A.'^IniticfZ I I.tK *dhiiT (to suckle), Sk. dhdy-Orti^ Gk. ^i^XiJ, 
^A.urs, Lat, fidCirve^ firifjf^inpL^ ft-liu8, etc. ; Gk. ^/ao-9, Lat. 
fOrmihS, cf, Sk. d^iZ-mdr^ ; Gk, ri-Oif-fu, Oe-ro-^j Lat. forci-O^ of. 
S^. ddrdha-fff^i, etc. 

^.:—M€dialj Lat. (i: I.tE. ^bMydh-O (I persuade, believe), 
Gk. TTci^rw = *<^€i^(«), Lat. /^(i^ = V^/^ ; I--E. * mMh-y-oSy Sk. 
f^/fMh-yOrS, Gk, /Ua-a-o^^^fi^Oryor^^ Osc. mefiai (in media), Lat. 
ffied-itirS = *m€fri0'8, 

Cf—Mediqf, Lat. 6: LtE. *owdt},r (teat), Gk. oS^ap, Lat. tlfter 
= *<mfer^ cf. Germ, et^f er [Eng. vdder] ; suffixes of nouns de- 
moting in^trupaent, Gk. r^Aor, ^ucr-^Aori/ (sacrificial instrument), 
Lat. zlrulo- = *-ftZo^, «to-^iw-m, and Gk. -^po-, ap-Opo-v Qoint), Lat. 
-^ror^ fldzbru-^m (Wast), cf. Osc. Vena-fro-m (perhaps " hunting- 
land ") ; I.tE. *rudhxr6r8 (red), Gk. i-pvO-p^^^ Lat. ruber = ^rub- 
rorS, cf. rUfivrSf wh^cji was probably borrowed from another 
dialect, etp, 



§ A. Labials. 

(60) I.-B. Pf phj &, bh ; Gk. w, )8, ^ ; Lat. p, &, /. 

1. LrE. j9 = Gk, 7r = Lat. p: Gk. ira-T^pj Lat. pa-ter; Gk. 
Trer-o-fuu (to fly), Lat. i^etrC ; Gk. cwra, Lat. S6pfem = L-E. 
*8dptm ; Gk. vwcp, Lat.. super ; Gk. I/dtto), Lat. serp-O (to creep). 
Lat. gifcln^fi^ = I.-E. p^fiqe (Gk. ttcWc), cogwcJ - *qu^quo=^ 
*piqU'-d (Gk. iria-fTta = *ir€K-y<t} and ireima = *7r€gt^y<o), &i&5 = *p^&5 
(Sk. pi-bCHni\ are instances of sporadic corruption due to the 
assimilation of the first syllable to the second. 

2. I.-E. p?i : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. b (very rare) = Gk. )ff =Lat. b : cf. Papfi-oLpos (one who 
speaks an unintelligible language) and balb-u-s (stammering) ; 
perhaps TL-Oaip-wa-a-io (to work) and/a&-er (artisan). 

4. I.-E. &^ = Gk. ^ = Lat, /, which remains initially and 
becomes b medially : I.-E. *bMr^ (I bear), Sk. bJuir-d-mi, 
Gk. ^cp-o), Lat. fer-d ; Sk. bhu (to be), Gk. ^u-w, Lat. furi ; Sk. 
bhrdtar- (brother), Gk. <l>pdT(op, Lat. frdter ; Gk. d/x,<^t (around), 
Lat. airib-lre^ cf. Osc. arafret (ambiunt); Gk. oA^-d-s (white 
leprosy), Lat. aXb-u-s (white), Umbr. alfu^ cf. the proper names 
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Albius and Alfiits ; Lat. f i-ftl, si-hl = Umbr. tefe^ sefe =» Osc. tifei^ 
sifeij of. Sk. titrhhyam (to thee), etc.^ 

§ 5. Supplementary Laws, 

(6i) 1. Deaspiration. In Greek, as in Sanskrit^ two 
consecutive syllables cannot begin with an aspirate ; J^en.ce the 
first loses its aspiration: I.-E. ^hhiydhrO^ Lat. fldrO^ Gk. 
iret(9-cD2 = *<^i^-a); L-E. *bhudh' (to ask, know), Sk. bddh-Orti 
(he observes), buddhd- (learned), Gk. i'lrvO-o-fjLrjv (I asked) ; Gk. 
e-Orf-v, passive l-Ti-Brf-v (I was placed) ; Gk. BpC^ (hair) = *6pix-s^ 

gen. sing, rptx-os = *^ptX'*^j ^^* ^^^' P^- Opi$L] Gk. rpcc^w (to 
nourish) = *6pi<i^(a^ of. the f ut. ^pc^co and perf . ri-OpafjLr/jtm = 
*6l-6r<t>-iJLax ; Ix-w (I hold, have) = *€x-w = *cr€x<o, cf. Sk. sdhrd-miy 
aor. l-o-x-o-v,'"* and fut. Ifw; in compounds, ciccxctptd (truce) = 
*€X€-x<t/tHa ; reduplication of the voiceless aspirate by means of 
the corresponding non-aspirated consonant, in the present a^d 

perfect, kix^vu), riOtiKa^ TTi^vcricca, etc. 

To this phenomenon is perhaps due the Greek d- copulative, 
often used instead of d-, which is the only regular form in this 
function, inasmuch as it represents the primitive group *«mr ;* 
e.g. a-Opoo-^ (crowded together, dense) = d-^poo-5 = *sm-^poo-9, 
cf. airaij aTras, etc. It is even possible that the aspirate somer 
times produced the same effect at a distai^ce of two syllables : 
a-\joxo^ (wife, cf. A.€xo5, bed); and from these cages analogy 
may have transferred the smooth breathing to cages where the 
rough breathing ought to have remained, e,g. d-Kotrtrs (wife), 
aKoXovOo-^j etc.® 

The very rare cases in which two aspirated syllables foUoyj^ 
one another occur either in compounds whose formation dates 
from a period later than .the operation of this law, e.g, opvl- 
Oo^ripar^ (birdrcatcher), or in forms contaminated through a 

' The strict character of these correspondences throws saspicion on the 
connexion of Lat. herb a and Gk. <f>op^ (fpdder). 

' The same rule holds good even when the second aspirate afterwards 
disappeared : Ti<rr6sy Tiarn. 

9 ax is of course the reduced form of the syllahle <rex. 

* *sm is the reduced form of *««i»- (one), supra 41 and 49, 3. 

* On Uie other hand, if &Bp!>os (Att.) is not an iucorrect form, it must owe 
its rough breathing to the analogy of Aras, dirX6os. 
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very natural process of analogy, e.g. ixvOrj (it was poured), 

ef. ^xy^^i ®^^* 

It is hard to explain the deaspiration of the second aspirate 
instead of the first in the type \v6rjTi, (be loosed) = *A.r-^T7-^i. 
The most probable explanation is that XvOtjtl for ^kv-Trj-Oi, is 
due to the analogy of the third person XvO-qrw. 

(62) 2. Assimilation. We may distinguish two chief 
cases of assimilation : A. — the explosive does not change its 
nature, but a voiceless consonant is replaced by the corre* 
spending voiced consonant, or vice versd ; B. — the explosive is 
changed to a nasal or spirant. 

A. — (a) As a general rule, in Greek and Latin, a voiced 
followed by a Voiceless consonant becomes voiceless, and a- 
voiceless followed by a voiced consonant becomes voiced, and 
the evidence of the grammarians justifies us in asserting that 
this change regularly took place in pronunciation, even when 
not denoted in writing : Gk. iyfiifid^wv (inscr.), usual spelling 
lKfiipat,(iiv, Kdmrea-e (he fell) = *KaT ttcctc, with assimilation of the 
dental to the labial, but KdppaX^ (he threw down), etc. ; Latin 
prefixes ap- and op- in ap-erio and op-'eriOj but ab-ducO, ob- 
ducOj sub-dticOj etc , and the wrong spelling ob-tined did not 
prevent the pronunciation optineO, ^ Hence these prepositions 
as used separately (cf. Gk. awo, vtto), must be regarded as syn- 
tactical doublets ; the Latins first said regularly ab domo, 
sub gremiOf then through analogy ab urbe^ sub iove ; but in 
spite of the spelling, they never ceased to pronounce sup caelo^ 
sup tectdJ^ 

{P) In accordance with the same law, the groups, Gk. yo-, 
Lat. gSj become #c<r, ks, written i and x ; Gk. ^tr, Lat. bSj become 
'TTO' (written if/) and ps : Gk. <^Aof (flame), cf. gen. <^Aoy-os ; Lat. 
r&x, cf. gen. rSg-is; Gk. t^Xci/r (Vein), cf. gen. i^XcyS-os; Lat. 
pUps (written plebs), cf. gen. pUb-ds] scrtb-G^ but scrlp-sl^ 
scrtp-tu-s, etc. 

(y) So also the Greek groups <t><r and x^ are written i/^ and ^, 

^ In French also ahc^s is pronounced apcls ; ohtenir, optenir^ etc. 

* Cf. also the Homeric forms kAk K€il>a\'fiVy Kd.y y6vvi i^^Weip (II. xix. 80), 
and many others. In Latin inscriptions the spellings set, aput, etc., are 
often found, not only before a voiceless consonant, but in other cases also ; 
the Lntiiis said aput te^ set contra, and hence aput me, setmihi, etc. 
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which seems to show that the first letter loses its aspiration, 
us is also presupposed by the initial aspirates of c^w and Opcxj/Wf 
It must however be observed that in the old Attic alphabet, ii^ 
which the double consonants had not yet been developed, these 
groups were always written ffxr and x<^, whatever their origin. 

(8) In Greek a non-aspirated explosive, when followed by an 
aspirated explosive, becomes aspirated : XctV-o) l-Xutf^Orj^ ariCta 
= *<jTLy-yii} i-GTLX'Orfj etc. This assimilation however seems to 
have existed merely in writing ; the first explosive must have 
been a simple voiceless consonant. 

(c) Before a nasal, a voiceless guttural becJomes voiced : Gk. 
«-pa(r<r<u = *'7rpdic-l/a), irpay-fia^ ySpc^-w (to moistfen), perf. ^c-^pcy- 

fitu ; Lat. sec-dre (to cut), sSg-menturm^ etc.^ 
. ({) These regular alternations of voiced, voiceless, and aspi- 
rated consonants in formations obviously related to one another 
naturally gave rise to analogical confusions, which caused each 
sound to spread outside its proper sphere. Thus, by the side of 
dXA.aTT(i)=*dAA.aK-i/a), we find the aor. pass. -hWay-rj-v and the subr 
fitantive dAAay-i;, based on the regular ^AAay-/xat ; wpay-fxa gave 
rise to a perfect Trc-Trpdy-a, and the aspirated perfects of Attic 
and the koivtj (ri'Tpl^-a from TptP-o}, Trc-TrXc^-a from ttXck-o)) 
are doubtless due to analogy. We need only compare apir-ai 
5/OTr-ay-os with the other Greek nouns in -af, which form their 
genitive in -ax-os, and with the Latin nouns of the same type, 
vor-dx -dc-iSj to be convincad that in the Greek word the 
voiced guttural cannot be original ; on the other hand, vor-dg-d 
^whirlpool), which is connected with vordXj seems to point to 
a primitive declension *vordcO *vordgnni8y the g being after- 
wards introduced by analogy into the nominative. So again 
the guttural of pdx pdc-is was softened quite regularly in 
pangO (to fix, fasten, cf. iH^-vv-fu), which doubtless arose from 
*pao-ndy later ^pafignO {infra\ and this softening in its turn 
was wrongly extended to pe-pig-l, A very slight acquain- 
tance with either language will suffice to furnish many other 
examples. 

(63) B.— (a) In Greek and Latin, a guttural or labial explo 

1 Cf. also dig-nu-s as contrasted with dic-er-e or rather dec-et, and see 
the farther investigation of this guttural later on. 
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sive followed by a nasal is changed to a nasal of the same class. 
In the case of a guttural, the change is not denoted in writing ; 
but the grammarians inform us dlgnus and IgndscO were pro- 
nounced dl'finuSj lUnOscOj and there is the same reason for think- 
ing wpayfjLa was pronounced ?rpa^/xa ; the well-known dialectical 
spellings ylvofmi yivtaa-Kia are directly due to the pronunciation 
yCilvofjicu, which sooner or later superseded yiyvofxai. Pin and 
&wi=?7im: Gk. o/x/xaTct (eyes) =-*07r-/AaTa, cf. Lesb. oTTTraTa and 

perf. OTTowra ; Gk. perf. Ti-rplfi-fiai from Tpl/S-ai, yi-ypajx-fiai from 

ypa<^-(i}; Lat. suininu8 = *sup-in0'8 from sup-evj suhmoveO and 
siimmoveOj etc. Pn (unchanged in Greek) and bn=mn: Gk. 
d/xvo9 (lamb) = *dj3-vo-s, the ^ representing the velar guttural of 
i.-E. *ag'n6-8j which is found in the Latin word dg-nu-8 ; Gk. 
aiP'O-fjAu (to venerate), and (r€/A-vd-s, but vhtos (sleep); Lat^ 
8omnu8 =*8op'nch8y Sab-lnl and Sam-niurm^ scab-ellu-m and 
8cam'nu-m (bench), etc. This law was often modified by the 
influence of analogy. 

(P) Every dental explosive followed by an 8 is completely 
assimilated to it: Gk. loc. pi. 7ro<r(ri = *7ro8-<ri; perf . ircTrvo-o-oi 
(thou hast learned, thou knowest)=*ir€-in;^-<rat ; cXms (hope) 
= * iKirlas = * cXir- t8-s ; Lat. concor8 = *con-cord-8, inlU8 (gen. 
mll-it'is) = *mil€88 ^ = mll-St'8, etc. 

(y) The Latin groups r/* df, bf, etc., become ff, e g. effer9 
^^^eC'/ero (Gk. ck), qfferd, offer6^ etc. 

(64) 3. Reduction of Groups of Consonants. 

A.— The most remarkable instance of this kind of reduction 
is furnished in Latin by the group t8t^ which must have been 
developed, before Greek and Latin yet existed, from the meeting 
of a dental explosive with a t. For from foTS-a we should have 
regularly had 2nd sing. *foi8'0a, 2nd pL *fi8-T€, and Greek has 
oTa-Oa toT€, which presuppose the intermediate forms ^folra-Oa 
*FLT(rT€f with parasitic o-. In this case the first dental is assimi- 
lated to the (T, and so in the end the result is the same as if it 
had been originally changed to cr before a dental ; indeed, the 
law is often stated in this form, which is quite admissible in 
Greek taken by itself.^ But in Latin the phenomenon is much 

^ The last syllable is still sometimes scanned as long in Plautas. 

^ This (T was afterwards extended by analogy to positions where it was 
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more complicated, as will be obvious at once from the contrast 
between *quat^Vr8^ which would be the regular pfartiCiple, and 
quassus^ which is the real participle of qvMtHo. 

The process is as follows : *gudt'to^8 with the siginatic in- 
sertion became *qtuxtsto8 ; then the group Ut was reduced to 
8Sy except before r, when the group was reduced to d ; finally^ 
after a long vowel, the group 88 was reduced to a siugle 8 : cf. 
gud88U8j clavMruin=*claibd^8)frO'=7ii and claiL87i8=*clau88U8j 
and the double spelling cait88a and cau8a. This explains the 
origin of the numerous Latin partici|$lei^ in -8iir-8 and -sllnirS) 
and the substantives in ''8or (jsudsor) and in '8Ura {m^nsUra),^ 

B. — In Latin the initial groups 8pl and stl are reduced to a 
simple I : liSn ^ (spleen), Gk. o^Xi/v ; archaic stVts stlocvrS^ ifi 
later Latin l%8 locus. The same is the case with tl, when 
initial : ldtur8 (borne) =Gk. rXiy-Td-?, from rXa-w. "Wheii medial^ 
tl becomes d, if, as is very probable, the nouns of instrument 
in -ch- "CidO' correspond to the Greek neuters in -rXo^. The 
groups tc and tp are reduced to cc and pp : ac<urrO^ ap-petO ; 
so also pc becomes cc, oc-currO. 

C. — Among the other most important reductions in Latin 
may be mentioned : (a) The loss of the group C8 before every 
voiced consonant, with compensatory lengthening, ^4uO 5- 
gredio-r, etc.-(=^a?), 8vMP.men (weft)=*-<to-?ii«n, etc. (^) The 
simple loss of an explosive in too complicated groups : discO 
=*dlc-9c0j cf. di-dic-l, so also in Greek 8t8acrK(D=*8t-8aK-a"#ca>, 
cf. fut. 8t8a^<t); po8cO=*porc^8cO, (A. prec-o-r\^ perf. 8par8l 
=i*8parg'8l, cf. 8parg^, and many others. 

(65) 4. Final Explosives. Greek does not allow th^ 
presence of any explosive at the end of a word ; all final 
explosives disappear without compensation: voc. ava=*avaKT,- 
cf . avaicT-os gen. ; nom. yoXa (milk) = *yaA.aKT, cf. yoXaKT-os ; 

not reqaired for phonetic reasons: thns Urre produced (Att.) Urfiep^t9pter, 
and the regular ^-ox^r-rai (= *^-axt8-rcu) is reflected in ('<rx!^-fuu; in iJKov<rrai 
for ^liKov-ral (aKo^u) the <r has not even this justification. 

1 Of course this termination also was spread by analogy outside its proper 
sphere: sparsus (for *sparc-tU'8) on the analogy of ipamit etc. So ai&oi 
pulsus for *pu2-tu-s=TaX-r6-f, lapsus^ etc. (cf. the regular scriptvs), 

' The group is retained in splendSre and the kindred words ; why ? 

> pore is the reduced grade of the syllable prec, cf. Sk. pfcchdmi^*]oih' 
$kd-mi. 
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3rd sing. €X€y€=*e\€y-€r, cf.I<at. leg-it ; 3rd pi. £\€yov = *e\€y-oKT, 
cf . leg-unt ; abl. adv. ovtw (so) = *oi;Ta)8, cf . 0. Lat. is-tod, etc. 
The riTiiiierous cases in wliicli this final 8 seems to be repre- 
sented by s — e.g, the doublet ovtws and all the adverbs in -o)? 
derived from adjectives, icaXo)s=*KaXo>8, cf. Lat. certd — must be 
due to the existence of syntactical doublets.^ 

Latin only drops the last explosive in a final group, e.g. 
ldc=*lact. Final d however, which remains after a short 
vowel, sedy apvd^ qtcod^ is dropped in the classical period after 
a long vowel: abl. equO=*equOdj marl = *marldj imper. legito 
=*legitOd, cf. Gk. <l>€p€'T<o and Sk. bhdra-tdt This d is still 
found in all old inscriptions, and the metre often requires its 
restoration in Plautus. 

(66) 5. The Aspirates in Latin. The fate of the 
aspirates in Latin is remarkable. It is not unnatural that gh 
should be changed by deaspiration to g, or that, on the other 
hand, the aspiration should prevail, thus changing it to h. 
The transition from initial dh and bh to /was efiFected through 
the intermediate stages of th and ph ; for ph easily becomes /, 
as is shown by Greek <^, and th pronounced as a spirant 
(Eng. th) is equally near to f,^ But it is less easy to under- 
stand why Latin medial / should go back again, sometimes to 
d, sometimes to b. It is probable that this took place at a 
time when the medial sound had not yet become /, but had 
reached, say, the stage of th or some other sound closely akin to 
it ; at this point the further development of the sound in Oscan 
and Umbrian took the direction of/, whereas in Latin it took a 
different direction. 

Section III. 

PRIMITIVE SPIRANTS. 

(67) Besides the spirants y and tt?, which have already been 
treated of in so far as they appear as semi-vowels, and some 

' In *yod ((is), when FtandiDg alone, the 8 would fall away ; but a com- 
b'nation like *y6d toy (as to thee) necessarily gave *y6t8toy^ Gk. £&s tol^ 
supra 64 A. 

^ The modern Greek OedSwpos has become in Russian F4dor, Cf. also the 
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sounds whose existence is more problematical, and which may 
therefore be neglected, the Indo-European language possessed 
only the two dental or sibilant spirants 8 and z. Moreover, as 
the voiced spirant only arose through the assimilation of the 
voiceless spirant to a following voiced consonant, they may 
both be studied under the same heading, provided we bear 
in mind that the groups a-fi {a-fievvvfu^ ay (/uVyci)), a-S (always 
in ^olic instead of f) are equivalent in pronunciation to zbj 
zg^ zd. 

The treatment of the primitive sibilant varied considerably 
according to its position. 

§ 1. Initial s. 

(68) 1. Before a vowel. S remains in Latin and becomes 
h (rough breathing) in Greek: cTrra septem, Ipina serpOj cSo? 
sedeOj (xTrXoosi simplex^ etc. This law is most strictly ob- 
served. Initial a- in Greek always arises from an earlier 
group of consonants, not from 8, Thug, in the case of (rtinii (to 
put in motion) = *<r<r€ua) (cf. aor. i-a-a-v^fiyv), we must restore 
I.-E. *qyUy a form indicated by the Sk. cyu ; in orifi-o-fiat (to 
worship), the initial group was fy ; in <raAo5 (swell), probably 
8Wj cf. Germ. 8chw€ll€n [Eng. swell] ; 2 iu o-vs (swine) = us, Lat. 
8il8, the restoration of the <r may be due to the oblique cases, in 
which it would be retained in old Greek, as, for example, in the 
genitive *(rf'-6s. 

2. Before a semi-vowel. The initial groups sy (very rare) 
and 8w are changed to the rough breathing in Greek, €^=*(rf€^ 
(six), the pronoun l=*<r?i^ cf. k6^ = *(Tf.?6s^ Lat. suus. Sw must 
have passed through the intermediate stage of w7i, 4S is proved 
by the spelling fcf found in inscriptions, and by the necessity 
of reading fc foi in many verses of Homers In Latin, the 
semi-vowel simply disappears, sex, «<?; cf, however supra 40 Cc 

3. Before a nasal or liquid. As sw becomes loh, so in 
Greek sr becomes rh, written p ; in lyatifli tjie group sr always 

1 For the sporadic loss of tbe rough breathing cf. ftvpra 61. 

' As, however, initial sto is changed to the rough breathing (infra) ^ the 
form <rd\os could in any case be only a syntactical doublet used after a vowel. 
Cf. the Homeric compound KovCffaXoSt which ought to be read KoA(r(ra\os. 
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becomes fr^: pLyo^=*<rp2yo^j Ij&t. frlg-us. The other groups 
are assimilated respectively to M, ww, nn, which at the be- 
ginning of a word naturally become Z, m, and n ; but in the 
Homeric poems the metre often compels us to restore the 
etymological reduplication. E.g. Lat. lUbricu-s (slippery), cf. 
Germ. schlUpfen [=Eng. slip]; Gk. /xct-Sta-w (to smile), cf. Sk. 
smi (to laugh, admire) [Eng. smile], Lat« ml-TUrS ; Gk. fua 
=^*a'fi'Laj fem. of *se7?i-(one) ; Gk. vt<^a, Lat. niv-em (ace), cf. 
Germ, schnee^ Eng. snow; Lat. nCl-^e (to swim), Sk. snd-mij 
etc. It must however be observed that initial cr/x is not un- 
common in Greek : we know of the forms o-/xv?' 6 /xvs (Hesych.), 
(rfiLfcpo9, doublet of fUKpos, etc., variations not yet explained. 

4. Before a consonant initial 8 remains unchanged: Gk. 
arrop-vv-fUj (nrct/Ko, a-pewvfXL j Lat« scandO, stdj spSrO^ etc. Some- 
times however in Greek, e.g, rey-os (covering) Tcy-w (to cover) 
by the side of oreyos oTcyw (Sk. 8tkag\ and Very often in Latin, 
the initial consonant can be proved to have fallen away : cav-eO 
(to beware), cf. Germ, schavren (to look at attentively) [Eng. 
Bhow\ hence for *scav^O ; tegO, toga, tSgula (tile), cf. crTcyw ; 
folio, cf. o-f^oXXoi (to throw down), and Sk. sphdl-a-mi (to 
throw). These apparent exceptions are generally regarded as 
syntactical doublets.^ 

§ 2< Medial s. 

(69) 1. Between vowels. Before the historic period of 
Greek,^ intervocalic s, like initial s, passed into h, and then 
disappeared without leaving any trace of its existence. In 
Latin intervocalic s is still found in some of the oldest remains, 
e.g. LASES=Lar€8 (Carm. Arv.); but at this period it was no 
longer pronounced as s, it had already passed into the sound 
of j?, as is shown by Oscan transcriptions, such as egtnazum 

1 The intermediate stage is thr (Eng. th) ; cf. ivpra 66. 

' In a phrase like corptu arma *8tegont, the « was pronounced, hut in pro- 
nouncing arma corptu *itegotit^ the two s'b became one ; hence the mistaken 
idea that there was a word ^tegont, which was afterwards transferred to other 
phrases also. 

s We must therefore beware of restoring, in an Homeric form for example^ 
an initial or intervocalic <r. 
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(rerum), and from thence to lingual r;i in fact, the only 
dififerenco between the two consists in the quivering of the 
tongue, already described. 

The loss in Greek and rhotacism in Latin of inter- 
vocalic 8 forms one of the most constant laws established 
by phonetics. From the multitude of examples it may be 
enough to mention: Gk. subj. (Hom.) €a>=*«r'(D (I may be), Att. 
^, Lat. fut. er-0=*e8'0] Gk. •ycF-ccr-os (gen. of yci'-o?, cf. Sk. 
jdnrcia-a8)j whence ycVcos and ycVow, Lat. generi8 = *g^n'^8-^8 ; 
Gk. ai3<i)$, gen. at3oi)s=at8oo9=*(u8-oo'-o9, Lat. arb08f gen. 
arbori8 = *€vrb-68'^8 ; Gk. gen. pi. ^tapamv \<iipS}v = ^xtopd-a-iovj 
Lat. terra-rum ; Gk. fivs fiv-05, Lat. 7nUr'48 ; Gk. nom. pi. neut. 
fict^a»=*/A€i£oa=*/A€t2-o(r-a, Lat. mdj0ra = *mdh'j68-a,^ etc. In 
Latin, analogy generally introduced the r into the termination 
of the nominative : cf. the doublets honOs and hondr^ arbds and 
arbdTj the abstract nouns in ^r, dolor, labor, etc., and the com- 
paratives i7uZ/d^r=*m(X/08; but the 8 remains in the nom.-acc. 
neut. nuyti8=*majd8j Gk. fx€tiwv /x€Liov. 

Hence we might expect never to find, either in Greek or 
Latin, an 8 between two vowels. There are however many 
cases of this in both languages, but they never arise from a 
primitive intervocalic 8, Phonetically, they may usually be 
traced to a regular reduction of the historical group 88, /x€o-o5= 
/lia-a-o^t cau8a=cati88aj^ or to Greek t assibilated before i, <l>v(ris 
= *^vris ; in other cases their origin is simply analogical. Thus 
the intervocalic a- of Pova-Cv, vava-Cv, Imroia-iv (cf . the oblique case 
of the dual Iwirouv) seems to have been restored on the model 
of TToa-a-lvy <^A.«/rtV, OpiiCv, where the cr, not being intervocalic, re- 
mained ; so also we have kva-ta eXikra (instead of *\via *e\va) and 
all similar futures and aorists, because of Xcii/ro) ^orc^a and other 
forms, where the <r was regularly kept. The remaining instances 
of intervocalic 8 which cannot be traced either to this phonetic 
origin or to analogy are quite insignificant. Scarcely any can 

^ Cf. in French the doublets chaire ( ^cathedra) and chaise, in which how- 
ever the change has been in the opposite direction. [Cf. also Eug. blare with 
the older form '*to blaze abroad** (Mark i. 45), and Oerm. bla8en\ so too 
tron =A.-S. Ir«n, older form %*en, of. ice and Germ, eiten.'] 

s For the difference of qnantity in the 0, see infra 212. 

s Cf. wyra 64 A, and infra 69, 6. 
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be cited except nom. pi. vctsa, etc., no doubt formsd on tb9 
model of nom. sing. vdSj quaesOj retained perhaps as an archaism 
by the side of the regular qiuierd (cf. quaes-tor) ; and, lastly, some 
words of doubtful etymology, like Lat. miser and Gk. fxlaos 
(hatred), /ilaito, etc.^ 

2. After a consonant. We have seen above the effects of 
the meeting of an explosive and s, and also the phenomena 
of compensatory lengthening, resulting from the group ws,^ e.g. 
equ0s=*eqv^n8j €KT€Lva=*€'KT€v^(ra. The groups rs and Is re- 
main unchanged in Greek, and become rr, II in Latin : cf. ferre 
= *fer-8e, veUe = *vel'8ej terra = *ter-sa (dry?), and Gk. Oapa-o^ 
(boldness), apcnyv (male), Sk. vf§an- (id.), €p(rrf^ Att. Ipairj (dew), 
Sk. varsds (rain), etc. Hence the regular aorists of f^^ctpw (to 
spoil), iccAAo) (to come to shore) are the Homeric forms €<^^€/><ra, 
cKcXo-a; and the Attic and common forms €<^^apa, lorrctAa (I sent), 
must be regarded as later forms based on cKTctva, etc. In later 
Attic, the group per became pp as in Latin : Odppo^, apprjv. 

3. Before a nasal. In Lesbian s is assimilated to the 
nasal: I/a/u CI am)=*€<r-/Ai, Sk. ds-mi] ^acwo? (bright) = 
*<^af€0'-v(>-9, cf. <^ao5 ^aOos (light). In the other dialects, as in 
Latin, the s is dropped with compensatory lengthening ^ : Dor. 
rjfi((J. am), lon.-Att, ct/xt; Dor, <l>arjv6s, lon.-Att. c^aecvo? ; Ion. 
ttvvfu = *f€<r-vv-fXL (I clothe), cf , co-T^iyrs and ves-ti-s ; Lat. dlmovea 
= *diS'7noved, dlnumerO^ etc., Lat. a£nus (brazen) = *aes-?ii^-s, 
cf. aes and Sk. dyas (iron) ; Lat. vid^n (seest thou ?) = *videnn 
= *videnn = *vid£sn\^ 

' Opoffi^s (bold) was influenced by itg dpublet Bapavt (both equivalent to 
*dhx8'U-8) ; cf. QpdvWos (proper name). 

[Mr. R. S. Conway in his book Vemer's Law in Italy (Triibner, 1887), has 
ingeniously endeavoured to show that Latin rhotacism depended on accent. 
Medial 8 between vowels after an unaccented syllable became r, e.g. 
rifferentf sordrU, but after an accenjted syllable ^^9 k^pt, e.g. 7/<lsu«, mUet\ 
qua^sOt except when followe4 by i or n and preceded by i or ?( or a long 
vowel or diphthong, e.g. ndris^ qua4ntt Furius^ dirimit; wh^e medial 8 be- 
fore nasals after an unaccented syllable was lost without compensation, e.fj. 
Camina ; after an accented syllable, if arising before the period of rhotacism, 
was lost with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, e.g. a^nns, 
prirmts; if arising during the period of rhotacism, became r, e.g. carmen, rerna.] 

3 Supra 47 C. 

' Cf. in French meme=me8me [and dne — d8ne='L&i. dsinnvi] , 

* The final letter of the enclitic being dropped, and enn shortened, as being 
the termination of an iambic word, infra 77 0. 
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Owing to different causes the groups <r/i, a-v were subsequently 
restored in Attic : the former remained unchanged, the latter 
was assimilated to w, as may be seen from the juxtaposition 
Il€Xcwrovio7<ro9=nc\o7rosK^os. Thus a verb* lorv/xi, formed on 
the analogy of ia-Orj^, etc., became in Attic ervr/xt ; but Koa-fw^, 
ia-fxiy based on ccrr^ rffjLKJ^Ua'fjLcu based on ^ft^uorat, and even 
iranxTfiaLL and ijKov<TfiaL, where the o- has not even this justifica- 
tion (supra 64 A), underwent no change. 

4. Before a liquid. In Greek <r is assimilated: Ippcc (it 
flowed) =*c-a/)€f-€, Sk. d-srav^a-tf from pew; but sometimes, under 
somewhat obscure conditions, it is lost with compensatory 
lengthening, e.g. *x€cr-Axoi (thousand), cf. Sk. (8a-)hd8-ra-j Lesb. 
X^iWioij Dor. )(TJ\toij lon.^Att. x€CX.lo(. ;(lAtot. In Latin compen- 
satory lengthening is the rule before Z, dlluO ; but the medial 
group sr becomes br : ^ fUnehri8=*funes-ris^ cf. fUnus funer-is 
fQ/neB4u-8 ; cOn^sobrlnvs (cousin) = ^con-svi^sr-ino-s (relation on 
sister's side), from *svii8or=aoror^^ etc. 

5. Before an explosive. Before a voiceless explosive 8 is 
kept in Greek and Latin. Before a voiced explosive, it is kept 
in Greek, but pronounced as 2 (the group <r8 is written f) ; in 
Latin it is lost with compensatory lengthening: nidus (nest) 
= *nizdO'S^ cf. Germ, [and Eng.] nest^ and the juxtapositions 
dlgerO, dldUcO^ etc. 

6. Before a spirant. The groups sy and sw have already 
been discussed. The group sSj when primitive, was reduced in 
Greek at a very early date to a single a- : the Homeric doublets, 
iro(T<TC and TToa-C^ hr^ara-i and Ittcctiv are well known ; so too the 
Homeric c-rcA-cor-o-a (I accomplished), the only regular form, cf. 
TcAos (end), became crcA-co-a, and iriirva-a-ai (Hom.) = *7rc-7n;^-<rai 
was reduced to TrcTrvo-at.^ In a few cases this change affected 
the group orcr, even when it was not original, but the result of 
phonetic assimilation, e.g. when arising from dhy in Att. /xcVos* 
= fji€(r(ro^=*fjL€0-yo-^j or from sw in Att. t(ros = icr<ro5=ft(rf(>-s. In 

' The intermediate stage is of course thr^ supra 66 and 68, 3. 

^ Soasr is the reduced form : Sk. nom. ivdad, dat. svdtr-e. 

3 Cf. supra 6B §. The analogjr of tbe doublets which sometimes con* 
tained (t, sometimes <r<r, iutroduc«ld th6 double <r into forms where it had no 
etymological justification, e.g* Hom. raPdiraai,, iy^a&ae^ 6tc. 

* We should have expected *fi4TTos as irp6.TT(ii=ir(i^&<r(iJt 
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Latin the group 88 remains after a short vowel, cdssus (vain) 
from cddO^ grSssvs from grddior, missus from mittdj but is 
reduced after a long vowel, nilsl=*mtssl (cf. video vldl), fusus 
= *fil88USj plOsiO from plodd, laesus from laedO^ etc. 

The Latin group sf is assimilated to ff, e.g. differd = *dis- 
ferO, cf. distull. 

§ 3. Final s. 

(70) Final s remains in Greek and Latin, mtttos equos, ycVo? 
gentis. But in Latin, at any rate in certain positions, final s 
can only have been pronounced very slightly ; it is often neg- 
lected in inscriptions, and until the Augnstan age it constitutes 
position or not at the option of the writer : verstbUs quOs Olim 
. . . (Enn.) . . . dScldere falctbils ramds (LuGT.). But it never 
entirely disappeared; for it is reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity in the Bomance languages.^ 

Is it to this possible loss of final «, or to a phenomenon of 
Indo-European syntactical phonetics, that we must attribute 
the Latin substitution of the group er for the groups ris ros 
when preceded by a consonant,* in forms like acer=dcris and 
ager = *ag-rO'8, cf. Gk. dy/»o5, Sk. djras? However this may 
be, the peculiarity is worth noticing ; but it is hard to reduce 
it to a law, since the genitives patrus and patris, for example, 
kept their termination unchanged. 

> E.g, French li eheua1t=ilU cabdUus, les ehevaU^illds cahdllos. 

3 In puer { » *pueru8 ?) the consonant seems to be wanting ; but this is not 
really the case, for puer is for *pover. This question is further discussed in 
.Mem, Soc. Ling. vi. p. 373. 



CHAPTER V. 

FUBTHEB COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

(71) Among the phenomena of phonetic combination or re- 
daction, hitherto mentioned only incidentally, but which deserve 
a somewhat fuller investigation, maybe included contraction, 
elision, shortening and lengthening, aspiration and de- 
aspiration, epenthesis, and syncope. 

Section T. 

contraction. 

It is probable, if not certain, that the Indo-European lan- 
guage did not tolerate hiatus,^ and that all the forms bequeathed 
by it to its descendants were contracted ; hence contraction can 
only have taken place in Greek and Latin in those cases of 
hiatus which arose subsequently, especially through the regular 
loss of an intervocalic consonant. The laws regulating this 
process are very varied. 

§ 1. Oreek. 

(72) Two vowels in hiatus, whether in the same word (^tXcw), 
or in two different words closely connected in meaning and 
pronunciation (ra aXXa), are liable to be contracted into one 
long vowel or diphthong; but in this respect there is con- 
siderable divergence between the different dialects. The two 
antipodes are Ionic and Attic, which are so close to one another 
in other respects ; in the former dialect contraction is almost 

^ Except in the case of i and if, where there is no real hiatus ; for after 
t or 11, followed by a vowel, the corresponding semi-vowel was developed, 
and so the pronnnciation wonld be, not *i-fjt' (going, Lat. iimt), *dud (two), 
but approximately *iyilUy *dutodt etc. 

7» 
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unknown, whereas the latter hardly ever tolerates hiatus. 
Between these two dialects, but somewhat nearer to Ionic, 
come JEolic and Doric, which allow hiatus in certain cases, 
but require contraction in others. But, even when contrac- 
tion takes place in all the dialects, the sound resulting from 
contraction may be different in each. To avoid unduly com- 
plicating this subject, we shall examine here only the com- 
monest cases of contraction, classifying them according to the 
character of the first of the two vowels in hiatus. 

1. a. a + a, a + d become d: Hom. Ion. any (bane, curse) 
= drd = *daTd for *dFttTd, cf. avard (Pind.) ; Att. *AOrfva = *AOT]vdd 

= 'A^vatd; Att. TaAAa = Ta aWa, etc. a + € becomes lon.^ and 
Att. d, Dor. rj : Att. Tl/AaT€=Tt/xa€T€, Dor. oprj (see) = opa€. 
a + rj becomes d, rj: lon.-Att. rl/Aarc, Dor. TlfirJT€=TlfjLdrjT€ (subj.). 
a + 1 becomes at : *7rdFL^ (child), Hom. Trats, then Trai?. a + o 
becomes Att. a),^ Dor. d : Att. Tlfji(afi€v = rlixdofjifv, a + w becomes 
(I) : Att. TLfiiofiev = TLfidiofiev, a + v becomes av (but often the 
hiatus remains): SauXds (thick, shaggy) = *SavA.os = *8a(rv-A.o-?, 
cf. Satrv-s; auT05=avTos (dFvTov is found in an Ionic inscription). 

2. d. d + a, d + d become d ^ : JEol.-Dor. yd, lon.-Att. yrj = 
*yda = yaxa, d + c becomes d, even in Doric : dXco? (written 
acXto?, but the scansion shows the word is trisyllabic) in Pindar, 
cf. Ion. ^€A.tos, Att. ^A.10?. a.-\-o^ d + w become Dor. d : gen. pi. 
(Homer.) xinpditiv^ Dor. xaapdv. d + i becomes dt {a), d + u is 
unimportant. • 

3. €. € + a becomes Att. 17, but the hiatus often remains in 
Ionic :\ reCxrj =T€ix^a. It must not be supposed that ttoXci? 
(ace. pi.) is contracted from irokcas ; in the nom. pi. neut. xp^cro. 
= XP^<^^^ ^^® Vocalism of the termination must have been in- 
fluenced by that of the ordinary neuter terminations in d. c + d 
(very rare) often forms only one syllable, even when both vowels 
are written : * Sotped is a dissyllable, but Att. ycvca a trisyllable. 
€ + € becomes Lesb. Dor. 17, lon.-Att. ct (pronounced 5), i^tActTc = 

1 Often not contracted. The carious Homeric type ipdaw (to see)=» 
dpieiv has not yet received any satisfactory explanation. 

2 The Homeric forms showing diectasis, e.g. /Jtotuvrat for piCovTai^ 
^idopTcu (very common in Homer), mast be put on the same level as bp6.av. 

' This combination of coarse aoes not occur in louic. 
* In this case e becomes a semi-vowel, tujpra 20, 3. 
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^iAicrc.^ c + 17 becomes 17, but is uncontracted in Ionic : ^tX^c 
= 0tA.c7rc. c + 1 becomes o : Hom. wtoAci, Att. iroXct. c + o be- 
comes Dor. u, Att. ov (pronounced or U): ^iA.ovftcv=^tA€o/xcv ; 
Ionic tekts sometimes have co dissyllabic, sometimes co mono- 
syllabic, sometimes also cv (Herodotus), which was of course 
pronounced as a diphthong, and scarcely differed from mono- 
syllabic co. c+(i> becomes (■>: Att. ^iAcu^^cXccd, av0wv=av6€o}v. 
Even when the c was retained in writing,^ it was not reckoned 
as a vowel, and in forms like jSoo-tAcW, irdXcios, contraction 
probably took place in current pronunciation, though never 
denoted in writing.* c + v (rare) becomes cv : Hom. Ivs (good), 
Att. €« (well). 

4. The group 17 + vowel is of little importance except in 
Ionic, Attic, and the koivt^, where it replaces the primitive 
group a + vowel; it then becomes subject to the laws of 
abbreviation and metathesis of quantity peculiar to those 
dialects, which will be discussed later on {infra 76). 

6. The group t + vowel is never contracted; but i, like c, 
sporadically became a semi-vowel. The rare group u however 
became I in the locative v6\l (Homer and Herodotus) = ttoXii, 
cf. Cypr. vTokiyij and a few similar cases. 

6. The very rare group I + vowel is not contracted. 

1,0. o + a becomes Att. and Lesb. w, Dor. d, in Ion. often 
remains in hiatus: Dor. Trparos, Att. 7r/3a>T09=*7r/5o-aTo-s; Att. 
accus. atSa)=at8oa. o + d is unimportant, o + e becomes ov, 
iriXovT€ = BrfX6€T€, + 7J becomes w, SiyXojTC = SiyXoiyrc ; the Att. 
fem. Siv\^ (double) = StTrXoiy, like its plural 8i7r\at=8t7rXdat and 
neuter pi. 8t7rAa=8tirAoa, is due of course to the analogy of the 
.uncontracted termination, o + 1 becomes ol : Att. oh (sheep) = 
ols (Theocritus) = *of ts, Lat. ovis, + becomes Lesb. Dor. w, 
Ion.-Att. ov: gen. Lesb. Dor. tTnTa), Ion. -Att. ?7r7rou=*?7r7roo (but 
o + 01 simply gives ot, SyXoifitv = SiyXoot/xcv) . o + w becomes w, 
Srj\j(t}fi€v=Brj\6o}fjL€v, o + v is unimportant. 

8. CD. The group w + o becomes w in Ion.-Att. gen. Xcw (of 

1 The hiatus often remains in Herodotus. 

s This is the case with dv0C)v (gen. pi.), which the Atticists, according to 
Suidas, spelt dvO^wv, 
3 Cf. the double scansion of Mevot/c^s, (Ed, Rex, 85 and 1503. 

G 
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the people) = *A€<oo : cf. tTnros *i7nroo. The other combinations 
of o) with a vowel offer few points of interest. 

9. V. — The group v + 1 is the only one liable to contraction, 
both in the Homeric period (vckvi, dissylL, ttXtjOvl (but a-vt, Spm), 
Panhellen. vlos, dissyl. = *<n;-to-9 (cf . Sk. su, to beget, suniiSy son), 
and perf. part. fem. ctSvia trisyll.), and also in Attic and the 
KOLv-q, where however final vl remains a dissyllable, ixOm. With 
this exception, v + vowel is never contracted : the nom. pi. 
iX^u€5 does not become *lxOv^, and the ace. pi. IxOvs cannot 
come from the Homeric IxOva^. 

10. V, The group v + vowel is rare, and is never contracted. 
Most of the exceptions which seem to violate these laws 

may be easily explained, either on phonetic grounds or by 
analogy. Thus the hiatus, which exists in Acws and seems 
to exist also in ^ao-tXco)?, is due to the fact that the group cw 
there replaces rjo by metathesis of quantity. In other cases, 
as in V€0^ = viFoSy Att= Atft, #cX€05 = KXeFo9, p6€% = p6?€^^ aKrJKoa = 
*a.KrjKo?a (cf. aKOuo)), otvoci? = *f oivo-f €VT-s (cf. Sk. Sufi*. -vant-)^ 
etc., etc., it is the comparatively late loss of a f which has 
brought together two vowels previously separated.^ The same 
explanation holds good of such forms as 7r€VTa€Tr;9 = *7r€VTa-f€ri79, 
unless the first term of the compound has been simply borrowed 
from forms like wevrdSpaxfios where there is no hiatus. In 
Trpoayo) the retention of the prefix is certainly due to forms 
like TrpoAeyo), which have kept the prefix, whereas in Dor. 
w/3a);(0KTt = 7r/30€;(0VTt, Att. ^poi}8os=*7r/>o68o5, the hiatus has 
succumbed to the ordinary law. Lastly, and above all, it 
must never be forgotten that the written language can only 
give us very imperfect information as to the contractions of 
the spoken language ; works were copied over and over again 
by numerous scribes, who introduced into them the most 
astounding anomalies,^ and even in the case of inscriptions we 

1 But the tendency of Attic to contraction is bo strong tbat, even in this case, 
the hiatus is often suppressed in homogeneous groups of vowels, e.g. in the 
proper names in -kX^s » -icX^i/s/ and M found on an inscription. The same 
thing takes place in very common words, even in the case of groups which 
are not homogeneous ; here we need only mention QovKvdldris and vovfirjvid. 

3 The text of Herodotus in particular is one of the worst treated in this 
respect. 
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are never sure that a hiatus preserved in writing had not dis- 
appeared in pronunciation.^ 

§ 2. Latin, 

(73) The laws of Latin contraction are much harder to 
understand than those of Greek ; for in Latin we hardly ever 
find the form with hiatus side by side with the contracted 
form. We must confine our attention to those cases which are 
most certain and most interesting. 

1. a, a, — The difference of vowel between gen. aeri8=*diri8 
(cf. aSnus and Sk. gen. dyasas) and 2nd pi. amati8 = *amd-^'ti8 
(cf. Gk. TlfmT€=TLfid€T€), cau only arise from a difference of 
quantity in the a ; we are therefore justified in laying down 
the rule: a + e=(ze; a + e=a. It is a group a + i which has 
given ae in the gen.-dat. sing, terrae; but the quantity of 
both vowels is unknown. There is indeed the archaic terrdlj 
but there is no proof that terrae is derived from this form. 
If the vowel of the verbs in *-a5 was really dj we must 
restore amdmu8 = *amd-6-mu8j amdnt = *dmd-o-nty and amO= 
*amd'Oj and thence lay down the rule that d + d=d and d-\-d=0; 
but it is possible that the d was not long throughout the whole 
conjugation. It is also possible that the group a + o always 
became 0, and that amdmu8j amant were simply modelled on 
the vocalism of amd8j amdti8j as mon^mu8j monentj which 
can only come from *monedmu8 and *moneont^ were certainly 
modelled on monS8j monHi8. 

2. e, 5. — ea, ed are not contracted; 5a becomes 5\ degd= 
*d£-dgO, dSbeO=*de'7idbedj cf. also praeheO=*prae-hdbeo, ^^, 
5^, e^, 55 become e, e.g. mon5te = *mon5-i-te, cf. <^tA.€€T€, av58 
(nom. pl.) = *av^^s, cf. ttoAccs tto Act?, dem0=d5-5m6j perf. d5giy = 
*dS-5glj etc. The groups e + ije + o are never contracted except 
in synizeses like alveO dissyllabic, which are found in poetry, 
and no doubt occurred also in popular Latin. The group eu 
from eo also remains uncontracted, aUrSii8, though here also 
Bynizesis is possible under the same conditions, e.g. alveu8 
dissyllabic. But when the u is primitive, 5 + u gives eu, 
neuter J and 5 + U gives tl, nUllus = *ne-Ullu8, 

^ Cf. the French spellings 2'aon, taon^ seau^ etc., and Eng. yeoman^ etc. 
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3. I, I. — i is generally contracted only when another i fol- 
lows : nll=mhUj ml=mihi, Valerl {gen,)=Valeril ; ^ doubtless 
also when S follows, for audls (thou hearest) may go back to 
*audi-i8 or *aiLdi-S8, bat fill can only go back to *flliS (cf. 
however U uncontracted in ptStdSj etc.) ; certainly never when 
e follows: pariSs (wall), capiSs (thou wilt take), etc.^ In 
proper names like Clddi8 = Clddiu8, common in old inscriptions, 
we have doubtless merely a graphic abbreviation, certainly not 
a contraction. 

4. 0, d, — Odf oSj o6 become 5, e.g. cdgd^ prOmO=*pro^mOj 
cOpia, oS becomes oe in coepl=*co-^pl (cf. ap-'i8Co-r), 

5. Uj u, — u seems to be contracted only with another w, in 
gen. sing. manil8=*manUit8 {?) = ^manuo8 (in inscr. senatuos)) 
still manUUm (gen* pL) and minuUnt (third pi.) make this 
restoration somewhat doubtfuL Hence it is difficult to believe 
than nom. pi. manii8 is contracted from *inanit^8. 

Contraction, as a general rule, does not take place when the 
second vowel is accented ; hence the difference between aeri8 
= *deri8 and a^/nu8^*a48nu8^ cf. also codctu8j coSgl. The con- 
traction in coepi must have first originated in *coBpi8tl^ being 
afterwards transferred by analogy to *co^p%] and so also in 
many other cases. On the other hand, analogy has often, as in 
Greek, produced uncontracted forms : coali8C0 has been formed 
on the analogy of codlul^ cdemO on that of co^mimu8j and 
pro?tibS8 (we should have expected prdb^8j cf. dcMs) shows 
the influence o£perhibS8 and prOdUcO. 

Section II. 

ELISION. 

(74) When there is no contraction (cra8i8) of the final vowel 
of one word and the initial vowel of the next word, it very 
often happens that the first vowel entirely disappears before 
the second, as in the numerous elisions indicated by Greek 

1 Contraction is the rule in the genitives of proper names ; in those of 
common nouns and adjectives, paling patriif the analogy of the other cases 
and the need of clearness either kept or restored the group it, 

' Hence the subjunctive sis cannot come from the archaic sies. 
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orthography, hr avr<p, vtt €/tou, a^' ov, and those that take place 
between the two terms of a " compound " verb, cTrayw, vtt^X^c, 
d^Iico/Ai/v. The detailed investigation of hiatus and elision 
belongs to the study of Ghreek prosody; it will be sufficient here 
to state that in the current pronunciation elision certainly 
took place in many cases where it was not indicated in writing.^ 
Much more is this the case in Latin, which never indicates 
elision in writing, but in practice observes it so strictly, that 
,the hiatus of a short or long vowel in Latin versification is 
quite an exceptional phenomenon.^ The present pronunciation 
of Italian may give some idea of this melodious blending of a 
final vowel with a following initial vowel. 

Section III. 

SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF VOWELS. 

- (75) The quantity of vowels is very constant in Greek and 
Latin, especially if we take into account the artificial character 
of the classification of all syllables into two classes, and no 
more. For -it is clear (supra 20, 4) that the degrees of length 
and shortness must really be very numerous, and that hjence 
a long vowel which is equivalent, for example, to a short 
Vowel and a half might in versification, at the option of the 
writer, be treated either as long or short. The delicate appli- 
cations of this fundamental principle belong to the sphere 
of prosody. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(76) 1. A. — Before a group of consonants, the first of which 

is y, Wj a nasal, or a liquid, and the second an explosive or s, 

every long vowel becomes short. This law is absolute and 

Panhellenic. We have seen^ that the ace. pi. K€<f>a\ds is equi- 

:S^alent to *K€<^aA.avs, otherwise it would be *K€<^aA.Ty9 in Ionic- 
» 

' 1 Cf. this verse of Sappho (Sapphic and Adonic) ; irOKva Styevres ttt^/j' d*-' 
^pdvta aXOepoi Sid. fi^<r<na. 

' Hiatus is likewise forbidden in certain Greek njetres, especially the 
iambo-trochaic. On the other hand, hiatas is con^mon in old Latin versi- 
fication (Saturnian). 

' Supra 37 in fine. 
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Attic ; but *K€^aXavs in its turn must be a shortened form of 
*K€<^aA.dvs, since the nom. sing, is K€<t>a\a — a result of the above- 
mentioned law. So also we have dat. pi. r7nrot5=*4inra>t5, cf. 
dat. sing. iTrTrw and Sk. instr. pi. dgvdis ; povs = */3a)V9, cf . Lat. 
b58 and Sk. gdu9\ ypa^€vs=*ypa^i7us, cf. gen. ypa<l>rj{fyo':, and 
the dialectical doublet ypa^^iy? ; aor. pass, l-haftrrj-v (I was con- 
quered), Horn. 3rd pi. Sdfi€v — *Sdfi€vr=*Sdfji'-rj-vT. 

B. — The shortening of a vowel before a vowel takes place 
sporadically in all Greek dialects, but especially in Ionic-Attic, 
in the case of rf and ui : Horn. gen. ^poos=^po)09, Jlr]\€os=' 
JlrfXrjoq ; Ion. gen. PaciXios, Dor. )3acrtA.€os=Lesb. pao-tXrfo^ from 
♦)3a(riX^f OS ; Ion. v€€s (ships) =v^€s=*vaf€s; Att. gen. pi. x^P^^ 
=Ion. x<»>p€a)V = *;(<i)piyuiv = -^ol. ;((t)pd<i)v, etc. 

C. — In Ionic, but more especially in Attic, the groups 17a, 
rf€, rfo become respectively €d, ciy (contracted to 77), €<i> (often 
monosyllabic in the" termination of the genitive). This is the 
phenomenon called metathesis of quantity: ace. sing. PaxriKia,^ 
ace. pi. jScuriXids {Att.)— pa<riXrjaj Pcurik^a^ ] Att. (Aristoph.) 
tmr^s (knights) = *iinrcJ7s=t7r7r^€s, but simple shortening in the 
doublet t7r7r€ts=Ion. tTnrecs; Dor. Xdos (people), Old Ion. krjo^ 
(Hipponax), New Ion. X€(x}^f Att. Xcws, and so also Att. jSao-tXcws 
=)3a<rtX^os.i We see that the point of divergence between 
simple shortening and metathesis of quantity is not clearly 
marked. 

2. In Greek, the lengthening of a short vowel is always 
either compensatory, of which we have seen many instances, or 
purely prosodic, when it depends on the rules of prosody. 

§ 2. Latin. 

(77) 1. A. — ^The dat. pi. equ%8 shows that in *equ6i8 the 
same shortening took place as in ?3nroi9, for an original form 
*equ0i8 would have given *equOs, cf. dat. sing. equO=*equOi, 

B. — In the classical period, every long vowel before a vowel 
became short; the few quantities like diSl {ci, fidH=fidei,'^' 

^ iu>s (until) is treated as a trochee in Homer (II. xy. 539, Od. iv. 90^ 
▼ii. 280, etc.) ; hence we mast read *^os=*^-^os»Sk. ya-vat (same . sense), 
which was afterwards by metathesis changed to ^ws. 

• The e is still long in Plautus; e.g. in the bacchiac Terse m^al f\d^ 
t&diqiiirei {Aubd. 121). 
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nom,fid^8)j iUlus (also ilMu8)^f%0 by the side of fieri (arch. 
f%ere\ etc., are but scanty relics showing the former existence 
of long vowels in hiatus, a fact attested also by numerous 
scansions in the comic writers. 

C. — Iambic words, like duO, show a curious peculiarity. It 
is physically possible to pronounce successively an accented 
short vowel and an unaccented long vowel ; but, especially if 
the accent is strongly marked, it will be noticed that the long 
vowel then tends to scarcely exceed in length the preceding 
short vowel. Hence, in versification previous to the Augustan 
age, all words of this kind were treated, at the option of the 
writer, either as iambics or pyrrhics, and we find the scansion 
r6gd=roga, putd, vidB^ ddmi, vdld, rdgd,^ hdmdj etc. After- 
wards analogy both restricted and extended the license of 
Flautus. It restricted it, in that the classical poets, taking 
into account the long vowel of spBrCi^ cPMse^ hortl^ avdl, 
refused to treat the same vowel as short in putd, tacH^ doml^ 
afrf ; while, on the other hand, the short vowel prevailed and 
entirely superseded the long vowel in some very common 
words, vtpuM^ Uicdj modd (now) = abl. modo^ egd=*egdj Gk. 
cy<o. On the other hand, it extended it by allowing the 
scansion ambd on the model of dud, censed and spdrd on that 
of vdld, etc. ; so that in Latin versification of the decadence 
(Martial), every final o of the 1st sing, of verbs or nom. sing, 
of nouns may be treated either as long or short. 

D. — Every final syllable ending in r, Z, m, or t^^ shortens its 
vowel : patSr = irdTrjp] datdr^ cf. Sdirwp ; Iwndr, cf. gen. honOris 
and regular nom. honOs^ Gk. alSws ; animal =animdl€'j amdr 
(I am loved), cf. amd ; subj. amBr^ amem^ cf. aw^s, ametur ; 
Srd sing, amdt^ monH, audit =*amClet^ etc., cf. 2nd sing, amds^ 
monSSj audls ; ace. sing, terram = Herrdm, cf . Gk. x^pav ; gen. 
pi. d€um=de6m=Gk. ^cwv. 

2. Besides the cases of compensatory lengthening already 
' mentioned, the grammarians inform us that before the groups 

* With no distinction, it will be observed, between simple o and o arising 
from contraction (rogu = *rogao), Cf. Havet-Duvau, Metriqae^ 126. 

* Except in monosyllables, fur^ »6l. Cf. the old scansions rogdt, audit 
(Plantus;, noenum rumures pdnebdt ante salutem (Enn.), etc. 
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ws, n/, gUy gm, every vowel was lengthened : so the Latins 
pronounced Snsis ( = *7i5^5, Sk. as/s), ferenSj TnserOj cOnsulj^ 
Inferdj dn/rdctus, dlgnuft, mdgnus (of. fxaKpos;)^ dgmen, etc. 

Section IV. 

ASPIRATION AND DEASPIRATION. 

(78) 1. Greek, In modem Greek the rough breathing is 
still written, but no longer pronounced. Though ancient 
Greek had not yet arrived at this stage, it was already tend- 
ing towards it, and certain dialects had actually reached it. 
We know that in the prehistoric period medial aspiration had 
disappeared.^ Initial aspiration, according to the grammarians, 
was no longer known to the ^olians ; they were i/rtAoriKot, 
substituting everywhere the soft for the rough breathing. 
New Ionic does not go so far ; but several substitutions, such 
asovAos=oAo9, and combinations like Sltt ou, dwtKcro, show that 
in it the rough breathing was scarcely more than an ornamental 
addition confined to writing. 

Attic, on the other hand, seems to have had a slight ten- 
dency to Sacrvvftv, and we find in it initial aspirations which 
have no etymological justification : epa-rj (dew) = cpcny, 6po<s 
(boundary ) = Ion. ovpo^^ Iws (dawn) = Gk. 170)9, etc. More em- 
barrassing are the Panhellenic or almost Panhellenic rough 
breathings found in IwiJ/xt etvvfjLt {vestis)^ kcnripa. {vesper)^ hnroq 
{equos\ etc., and especially in all words beginning with v, 
vcTTcpo? =Sk.iif ^ara.9, vSwp, cf. Sk. uddn- (water) and Lat. unda. 
Sometimes analogy has been at work : thus i7/x€ts certainly owes 
its rough breathing to v/^ci?. But the very ease with which 
words take or lose this symbol seems to show that from an 
early period it had no phonetic value, or at any rate very 
little. 

2. Latin, It had no doubt practically none at all in classical 
Latin. Medial h was certainly not pronounced ; hence the 

1 In Greek transliterations we read K(i)v<rTavrafos= CDnstarUinuSt K'fiv(ru)p= 
censor, etc. 

' It occurs however in Laconian, where it takes the place of a non-original 
intervocalic <r ; e.g, v€iKd&p=viKiiads on the stela of Damonon. 
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frequent contractions nil, ml, pren8iLS=pre?i€n8USj nBmO = 
*ni'?iimO. At the beginning of a word we know that it does 
not even prevent elision, and that in some of the Romance 
languages it is not pronounced, while in others it is not even 
written. Hence numerous doublets like holtis (vegetable, 
Ok. x^^} grass) and olus, herus (master) and erus, honOs (an 
honourable burden) and ontis, etc., and the usual suppression of 
the h in anser-=?idnser (goose, cf. Gk. xn^, Germ, gans [Eng. 
goo8e]\ and arSna (sand)=/iar^wa=*/ias^s-na, Sabine fasena, 
Gk. xao9=*x°^^<>^ (inert and incoherent matter). On the other 
hand, the h^ being no longer pronounced, was wrongly added 
to words like humerus (shoulder) =wmerw8=*o??jeso8, cf. Gk. 
Sifioi=*6/uros and Sk. dmsas, Umbr. onsus ; hdlo (I breathe) = 
*di0=*anr8l0j root an (to breathe), cf. ay-€fio^ and an^unu-s. 

Section V. 

EPENTHESIS AND SYNCOPE. 

(79) By epenthesis is meant the spontaneous development 
of a parasitic sound which is inserted between the elements of 
a group. When initial it is called prothesis. Syncope, on 
the other hand, is the loss of a vowel or syllable in rapid 
pronunciation. 

1. Epenthesis. We have already seen the epenthesis of 8 
and /din the groups vp and fip^ and the prothesis of a vowel, which 
is almost always found before p, and is pretty common before 
X. A similar prothesis sometimes takes place before a nasal : 
e.g, drfi€\'Y'Oi (to milk), cf. Lat. mulg-edj and Germ, melken 
[Eng. milk]f a-vci/^io-s (nephew), cf. vcttoScs (descendants) and 
Lat. nepOs; before F : Hom. Upcrrj (dew) = *f cpo-ry, Ufyyo} (to pre- 
vent) = *f€/jy<ri, Sk. vdrjdmi; also in other cases, e.g. the doublets 
^cAo) iOfkiDj imper. ta-Oi (be) = *<r-^t. The precise cause of these 
phenomena is unknown ; most of them must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets, but in certain cases the 
vowel may very possibly be a significant element.^ 

The V, called c^^eAKvcrrtKov or paragogic, which seems to be 

1 E.ff, in iKarSv* centum, the i represents the number ** one ** (comipted 
from *iL-KaT6-v=^*^-kintd-mt one hundred). 
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added to certain terminations in t and c, Xcyovo-tv, T€t;(€trir, lOr)K€v^ 
is not, properly speaking, a case of epenthesis. Its origin is 
somewhat obscure. The most probable explanation is that this 
final V, which is etymological in certain formations — e,g, perhaps 
in the loc. pi. troa-crCv^ hnroLcriv^ — passed by analogy into others, 
in which it was afterwards regarded as euphonic. Originally 
it was certainly not so; in inscriptions, it is often absent in 
hiatus, and is also often found before a consonant ; moreover, it 
is found in positions where, if pronounced, it would have spoilt 
the metre.i 

The cases of epenthesis in Latin are unimportant.^ 
2. Syncope. The most noteworthy case of syncope, in both 
languages, is that in which two syllables which are identical, or 
at least contain the same consonants, follow one another in the 
body of a word; in this case the first syllable generally dis- 
appears: Gk. 'qfi€8Lfjivov = rifiL-fi€SifJt.vovj dfx<l>op€vs = o.fi<l>i'-<l>op€vs (jar 
with two handles); Lat. nUtrlx = *niitn-trlXj stlpendium = 
*stipi-pendio-mj^ etc. We need not lay stress on a phenomenon 
so universal and easy to understand, but from its very nature 
sporadic. 

There is hardly any other case of syncope in Greek, except 
in the final syllable of certain proclitic prepositions ; e.g.*KaT 

= KaTa in Kd'inr€a'€f KajSjSoAc, afi iroXLV = dva ■TroAti', Trap Aios, etc. 

This process was carried much further in Latin: a6 = d7ro, sub 
= v7ro, per=7r€pi, et = €Tij nec=nequ€, and even extended to 
three imperative endings, diCj dUCjfac, 

In the body of Latin words, syncope of unaccented vowels is 
frequent, especially in popular pronunciation,* in consequence 
of the stress laid on the accented syllable. As examples may 
be mentioned validus and valdS^ ccdidus and caldus ; auceps 
=*aviceps, claudO=*clam'dO^ ] surgO, porg0=*8ub-reg0j etc., 

' E.g. Kov^ay6pas fi djfiOrfKCv Aibs y\avKi»nridi KoUffyjUj OQ a very ancient 
Attic inscription (7th or 6th century). Cf. infra ISi^, 5. 

« Cf. supra 51, IB. 

3 [Cf. Ehg. idolatry = *idolo-latry {elSwXo'XaTpeia)^ etc.] 

^ The Romance languages, especially French, have carried this process 
to remarkable lengths. [Eg. bonitdtem^Fr. bonti, Ital. bontat Sp. bondad ; 
coniputdressYr. conter, Ital. contare, Sp. contar.] 

^ Literully " I put under (lock and} key," *dd here representing the root 
*dhe of T[-0rjfM, 
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cf. surrSxtf etc. ; gen. dextrfj magistrf=*dexterJj etc., cf. 
dexteraj and Gk, -t^m>-, Sk. ■4^ra-j comparative suflSx ; repperl, 
recddHj rettu!%=*re'p€per-l, etc. ; agellus = *agerlu8 = ^agro-lo-s 
(syncope of o, and r pronounced as er ? ), cf . ager = Gk. dypos. 



CHAPTER VJ. 

ACCENTUATION. 

(80) By accent {(iccentusj irpoo-toSta) is meant the degree 
of stress or of pitch which distinguishes one syllable of a word 
more or less emphatically from the rest of the word. Leaving 
out of sight the different kinds of particles, which only serve 
to connect together the real parts of speech, it may be laid 
down as a general principle that every word contains one, and 
only one, accented syllable. In words of some length how- 
ever, and especially in compounds, a secondary accent may 
emphasize an important syllable, e.g. in Latin pinnipot^ntem 
[English cdntempldtion]. The reverse is the case in German 
accentuation, in which the principal accent always rests on 
the first term of the compound, sdnnenflnsterniss. But phono- 
logy properly so called must be provisionally restricted to the 
study of the principal accent. 

Accent is said to be one of stress (expiratory), when the 

accented syllable is spoken emphatically, that is, pronounced 

with more energy than the others ; of pitch (tonic, chromatic, 

musical), when it is sung on a higher note, a third or a fifth 

at most. These two elements are generally combined in all 

languages, but in very unequal proportions ; thus, the modern 

European languages have scarcely any accent except the 

expiratory (Swedish however is characterized by very delicate 

chromatic distinctions), while the languages of the extreme 

East (Chinese, Annamite, Siamese) are remarkably musical. 

The Indo-European accent was essentially musical ; it remained 

so in Sanskrit and Greek, but in Latin from an early period it 

tended to become a stress accent. 

From the word-accent, of whatever kind it may be, we must 

93 
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carefully distinguish the sentence-accent, which is independent 
of the former. A word usually enclitic or proclitic may some- 
times be emphasized by the speaker,^ or, on the other hand, a 
word usually important may be almost lost in speaking.* It 
must be obvious to everybody that the close of an interrogative 
sentence is spoken in a higher pitch than that of an affirmative 
sentence, and that the same word assumes a perceptibly differ- 
ent intonation according as it occurs in the middle or the end 
of a sentence. In the latter case, the substitution of the grave 
for the acute accent in Greek in oxytone words occurring in 
the middle of a sentence is, together with the absence of accent 
in enclitics, the only attempt made to represent in writing the 
sentence-accent, the study of which moreover belongs rather to 
the province of rhythm than of phonetics. 

We have no detailed knowledge of Indo-European accentua- 
tion, because it was greatly corrupted in the derived languages. 
Sanskrit accentuation however, which probably reproduces it 
with considerable exactness, enables us to infer that it was 
at once freer and more changeable than that of Greek and 
Latin : freer, for the accent could rest on any syllable whatever 
of a word, even the sixth from the end, as in Sk. dmanyamClnS§u 
(among those who do not worship) ; more changeable, for in the 
same word it might, according to fixed laws, rest now on one 
syllable, now on another, Sk. ddrgat {eSpaKe, he saw) apd drgdt, 
where the augment, being unaccented, was dropped. 

Section I. 

GREEK ACCENT. 

(8i) One main principle underlies the whole of Greek and 
Latin accentuation : the accent in any word cannot go further 
back than the last syllable but two. In Greek alone a long 
final syllable is reckoned as two syllables.^ 

1 Contrast the assertion, " He is too xtupid to extricate himself," and the 
exclamation '* That man is really too stupid ! " 

^ Contrast the two phrases, ** I am going now," and (carelessly) *' I am 
going for a walk.** 

> But a long syllable arising from metathesis of quantity {supra 76 C) is 
reckoned as short, e^^ews, iroXeust which shows that the accent was already 
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In other respects the Greek dialects show the widest diver- 
gencies in their accentuation. The two antipodes are iEolic 
and Doric, which are so closely allied phonetically: iEolic 
throws the accent as far back as possible in all words, e.g, 
)8a<rtXeus=)8a(rtA.€vs, €pvOp(}^=ipvOp6'Sj 0vfjios=0v/x6^ ] Doric, on the 
contrary, faithfully preserves the original oxytone accent. Be- 
tween these two dialects lid Ionic and Attic, which however 
are much nearer to Doric than to ^olic. But all the dialects, 
including Doric, observe the rule that, in those forms of the 
verb which are capable of being conjugated,^ the accent goes 
back as far as possible. This uniform law, to which the only 
exceptions are the two enclitics, elfxC and </>i?/At, and a few aorist 
imperatives, ctwc, tSc, Xa^c, iXOi, is a legacy from the Indo- 
European language, in which the verb in a principal sentence 
was enclitic and entirely unaccented ; in Sanskrit it is still 
accented only in subordinate sentences. Greek, in adapting 
the verb to its trisyllabic law, gave it everywhere a uniform 
accentuation. 

When the tonic accent falls on a long syllable, it may be 
ascending, that is, the voice may be raised while lingering on 
the syllable, or descending, that is, the syllable may be begun 
on a high note and finished on a lower note. Such a distinction 
is of course impossible in the case of a short syllable. In 
Greek, the raised pitch of a short syllable is indicated by the 
acute accent, Ovfiosy Xoyos, cXeyc. The ascending accent is indi- 
cated in the same way ; but the descending accent has a special 
sign, the circumflex. Thus in Tifuo/xcv the accentuation of the w 
exactly reproduces the descending accent of the uncontracted 
group do of TLfidofitVj just as in ri/jnafiiOa the accentuation of 
the w reproduces the ascending accent of the same group in 
rlfuiofic^a. 

It follows from these definitions that from the point of view 
of the trisyllabic law the circumflex on the penultimate is equi- 

fixed when the metathesis of quantity took place. On the other hand, in a 
final syllable which is only long by position, the length influences the acute 
accent, but not the circumflex ; hence we shall write (rapd6vv^ (sardonyx) 
not *<rdpdotrv^t but fjuHvv^ (with uncloven hoof) not *fjui)Pv^, 

1 The infinitive and participle form no part of the verbal system ; as will 
be seen later on, they are purely nominal forms. 
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valent to the acute on the antepenultimate ; in other words, that 
the circumflex can never go farther back than the penultimate. 

Consequently, to say of a grammatical form that it throws 
back its accent as far as possible implies that it is (1) paroxy- 
tone, if the word is of two syllables, forming a pyrrhic, iambus, 
or spondee; (2) properispomenon, if it forms a trochaic dis- 
syllable ; (3) proparoxy tone, in every polysyllable of which the 
last syllable is short : e,g. comparatives like (nom. masc.) /xctfwv, 
(nom. neut.) /acT^ov, (gen. sing.) /ici^ovo?, (gen. pi.) /aci^ovwv, etc. 

All the other rules of accentuation, including details as to 
the proclitics and enclitics, must be sought for in a grammar 
specially devoted to the Greek language. Here it is enough to 
mention that the number of unaccented words in current pro- ' 
nunciation was much larger than might be supposed from the 
accentuation adopted by the grammarians. Thus the article, 
which is only given as a proclitic in the nom. masc. and fem. 
sing, and pi., 6, 17, ot, at, was certainly proclitic throughout the 
whole of its declension,^ and all the prepositions, wpos, <rvV, 
v€pi^ Kara, were just as much proclitics as Iv and cts ; the alter- 
nation between Trcpl tovtov ^ and tovtqv iripi would be enough to 
prove this. 

Section II. 

LATIN ACCENT. 

(82) Latin has altered the primitive accentuation much 
more than Greek ; to the law of three syllables it adds first 
of all the MoliQ accentuation, which throws the accent as far 
back as possible; but furthermore it entirely subordinates the 
place of the accent to the quantity of the penultimate. The 
result is, that Latin no longer has any oxytones or perispomena, 
except those monosyllables which are neither enclitic nor pro- 
clitic, nix^ minSj sdl ; all other words are either paroxytone, 
tdgaj tdgO, or perispomena, Unus, ceredlis, or lastly proparoxy- 
tone, ceredlia, c^nseOj pdtulae, 

^ Hence the correct accentaation would be tov tirirov, rov tinrw ; bat, on 
the other hand, (Horn.) rod d' fkXve ^>oi/3of ^ArdXhtav, 

' Here the grave accent corresponds to an entire absence of accent. 
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This distinction between the circumflex and acute, which 
will be found discussed in more detail in grammars specially 
devoted to Latin,i is furnished by the grammarians. But, if 
it is not entirely artificial, it must at least have been compli- 
cated by them with refinements borrowed from the Greek 
theory. In particular, if the long final syllable of vind changes 
the circumflex of vinum to an acute accent, we do not see 
why the long final syllable of ddminO should not throw the 
acute accent of ddminus on the penultimate. 

However this may be, the distinction between the circumflex 
and acute is not taken into account at all in the very impor- 
tant part played by accentuation in the formation of the 
Komance languages. 

The unaccented words in Latin are essentially the same as 
in Greek; namely, enclitics, qiie=T€^ quis 2=Tt9, e8t = l(rrC, etc. ; 
proclitics, all the prepositions when they precede their object. 

Besides these mutilated remains of the proethnic accentua- 
tion, Latin possesses also two types of accentuation peculiar 
to itself, both of which have had a certain amount of influence 
either on the phonetic system- of Latin or on that of the 
Romance languages. (1) The first, which is very ancient, is 
a purely expiratory accent, which always rested on the initial 
syllable of each word; to it must be attributed wholly or 
in part such cases of syncope as reppuU=*r^pepullj such 
weakenings as afficid=*ddfaci6j and many other phenomena 
which accord ill with the principles of classical accentuation."* 
(2) The second type, which was chiefly developed in popular 
Latin and Latin of the decadence, is a secondary accent, which 
fell upon a word at intervals of two syllables, starting from 

* Cf. Havet, Gramm Lat, p 217. 

2 Of course not the interrogative, but si quis^ v4 qnis^ etc. 

' Cf. mpra 32 A j8, 36 B, etc. To this cause also must be referred the 
sporadic reduplication of the consonant at the end of an initial syllable ; e.g. 
Juppiter*' Jupiter =Gk. voc. ZcO irdrep (the true accentuation would be irarep 
% enGhtic)^ quattuor='qudtuor, and the doublets cupa (Fr. cnve) cuppa (Fr. 
coupe) all of which facts point to a short and sharp utterance of the vowel 
of this syllable. The phenomenon recurs in Italian, aJlodola {Fr. alouette^ 
lark) at Lat. ahiudula^ and even in learned words, rettorica = rhetorica. The 
initial accent is common to Latin and all the Italic languages, and has left 
its traces in many geographical names in modem Italy ; e.g. i '^^aro — Umbr. 
Pisaurunif not Lat. PUaurum. 
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the syllable which had the principal accent, and going back- 
wards or forwards from it. This is called by writers on the 
Bomance languages the principle of binary accentuation; 
e.g. sdnguinlSj occidimus, Imperdtor, imp^ratdreni (cf. Fr. 
empereor\ Intercidimvs^ etc. The Latin rhythmical versifica- 
tion of the period of the decadence, from which arose the 
Bomance versification, depends entirely on this succession of 
principal and secondary accents, which may be perceived from 
many contrasts in the modem languages, e.g, between Fr. 
venir, Sp. verwV=Lat. venire, and Fr. viendra, Sp. vendrd, etc. 
^^v^nirdbet, the form taken in the system of binary accen- 
tuation by the compound venire-hdbet. 
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SECOND PART. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

(83) Etymology is the study of the formation of 
words by means of derivation and composition. 

If we consider, in any language whatever, a group of words 
expressing with different ishades of meaning the same funda- 
mental idea, it is almost always easy to discover and isolate 
in this group a common element, usually monosyllabic, which 
seems to contain this idea in the vaguest and most abstract 
form possible. I'hus, in the wdrds rti^iyfti (to place), ^cW (plac- 
ing), OrJKrf (box), Orfo-avpos (treasure), Owfios (heap), we recognise 
at first sight a syllable Orj (weakened Ocj deflected 0(o\^ to 
which we may without any improbability attribute the pro- 
perty of representing the very general idea of " placing, put- 
ting, putting aside, heaping up/* etc. This significant element 
in a word is by general agreement called a root. 

It cannot be too clearly realised that a root, as thus under- 
stood and defined by grammarians, is a mere abstraction, 
meant to facilitate the understanding of etymological facts, 
not an historic or prehistoric reality, forming the necessary 
foundation 6f the whole structure of language. Eor, just as, 
in examining a group of French words like rivej rivage, rivUre^ 
arriver'^ etc., we can distinguish therein a common element riv^ 
with the general meaning of " bank," but, without the help of 
Latin, the grammarian would be precluded from going further, , 
still more from asserting the actual existence in Erench of this , 
word *riv, which, as a matter of fact, does not exist in it ; so 
also, from a comparison of the words Sk. chinddmi, Gk. crx^'-Cw, 

* Cf« supra 41, 
98 
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Lat. scindOj Germ, scheiden, etc., it is perfectly allowable to 
infer a common root *skhidj with the primitive meaning of 
" cutting, dividing," but it is not allowable to conclude that in 
the Indo-European language there was ever a word *8khidj 
having a separate existence apart from the various formative 
elements with which we always find it associated. 

The reason is very simple. It w;ould be a grave mistake 
to suppose that the formation of words is based upon a logical 
process of combination, due to reflection, or that it is based, 
as it were, upon the mathematical addition of two factors, the 
root supplying the general meaning, and the suffix limiting 
and particularizing this meaning,^ as is represented to be the 
case in theoretical analyses. This may possibly have been the 
case in a certain number of very primitive formations, which 
however constitute a stratum so ancient and so deeply buried 
beneath the subsequent accretions of language, that it seems 
almost impossible to reach it. But, as soon as they were 
produced, these first words served as models for the creation 
of others by means of analogy ; and, as the speaker does not 
analyse the language which he speaks, we must naturally 
expect that, in this scarcely conscious process of analogy, 
he will be satisfied with a merely external and superficial 
resemblance. Hence the numerous etymological deviations, 
the cause and influence of which will be best illustrated by 
a familiar example. 

We have in French a suffix -ier, the regular representative 
of Latin -arium, -iarium^ which has been added, among other 
words, to various words ending in an etymological t : lait 
lait'ier, sabot sabot-ievj clou clout-ier, etc. But as the t has 
long ceased to be pronounced in lait, sabot, and has even 
ceased to be written in clou, the speaker does not now iso- 
late in thought, in the derivative words, the element -ier, 
which he no longer perceives in them, but the element -tievj 
which he fancies he perceives in them, and he transfers this 
element entire to other derivatives ; hence from the words 
bijou, caf^, fer-blanc he forms the secondary words bijou- 

^ E.g. *8khid (idea of splitting) and *fo (demonstrative, cf. Gk. r6), wbence 
\khid-td , literally " split-it,'* Gk. (rxi<r-r6-f, ** that which (is) split.*' 
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tier^ cafe-tier^ ferhlan-tier, in which the t is to the etymo- 
logist a n^ere monstrosity, but to the psychologist the sign of 
an intellectual operation of remarkable delicacy. It is now 
clear that, without the check afforded by Latin, and without 
the historical evidence of the Erench forms, we should be 
forced to admit in French the real and primitive existence of 
this pseudorsuffix rtier, the origin of which would escape us. 
Now such a check and such evidence are absolutely wanting 
to us in the case of the primitive Indo-European language ; 
and corruptions of this kind, of which hundreds of examples 
might be found in French derivatives,^ and of which Greek 
and Latin will afford us many instances, must necessarily have 
played havoc with the Indo-European language also, from the 
mere fact that this language passed through human mouths 
and was thought about by human brains.^ 

The fact is, that linguistic analogy,* which is a special 
form of the principle of association of ideas supplied to language, 
is not merely an indispensable element, at once creative and dis- 
turbing, in the formation of the words of a language ; it may 
be said to be the very essence of human speech. If we just 

^ When the analogy is quite strict, as is generally the case, there is no better 
way of representing it vividly to the eye than by a formula of proportion, 
eg, hijoutier : hijou^cloutieri elou{t), 

' Cf. A. Darmesteter, Mots Nouveaux^ passim. 

' [The English language offers many examples of the influence of analogy. 
Thus the ending -ation properly belongs only to words derived from Latin 
verbs of the first conjugation, like eontcmplationf mediation ; but the ending 
•atinn ia such words being wrongly isolated, and regarded as a fit termination 
for abstract words irrespective of their origin, the English language has been 
enriched by the acquisition of such hybrid words as starvation and flirtation. 
The word starvation is said to have been first used in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Dundas in 1775, and to have earned him the nickname of " Starvation 
Dnndas.**' The correct writers of the early part of this century recoiled from 
it with horror; but it now seems to have passed into general use.] 

* [Besides V. Henry's valuable Ettide fur VAnalogie (Paris, 1883), which 
deals chiefly with Greek, the English student may consult on the subject 
of analogy in general Sayce's Comparative Philology, chap. ix. (Macmillan, 
1874), Paul's Principles of Language (Swan Sonnenschein, 1888), and B. I. 
Wheeler's very useful study of Analogy (Cornell University, United States, 
1887), which contains many English illustrations and a list of authorities. 
The special application of the principles of analogy to Greek and Latin has 
been discussed by the translator in a paper on ** The Laws of Analogy in 
Greek and Latin," published in the Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1887-8 (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888,' Is.).] 
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think of the ease with which a child learns its own language, 
of the prodigious effort of memory implied in the storing of the 
hundred thousand words of a language in an ordinary brain, 
of a million of words or more in that of a polyglot, we shall 
be convinced that this is only possible because the words so 
learned arrange themselves in our mind in families and groups, 
by a continual and almost unconscious process of classificationj 
a process not etymological of course, but purely empirical and 
based on merely external features of resemblance. Without 
this phenomenon, the understanding of a language would be in- 
conceivable. Pronounce for the first time the word swiftest 
before a child who has not heard the word before ; he will 
understand, provided that he knows the positive swift. Why ? 
Because the connexion of quick quickestj kind kindest, big 
biggest, etc., immediately spoke to his mind far more elo- 
quently than the best of dictionaries. But do not be surprised, 
after that, if he should happen to say also HitUest or *bad' 
desf. Suppose Demosthenes was the first to use the verb 
<j>L\i7nri^€Lv in the celebrated phrase " ff>iKnnrCl^^i rj HvOia " ; 
it was none the less understood, even on its first utterance, 
by the most illiterate of his contemporaries, just as in our own 
day the unknown French journalist was understood who first 
created the word " Opportunist." Owing to this power of 
analogy, it is no exaggeration to say that each individual de- 
rives his language from himself, at least as much as he learns 
it from others ; hence it is not surprising, if language, thus 
created anew by every thinking being, necessarily undergoes 
from generation to generation many accretions which, while 
enriching it, are incessantly changing its form. 

(84) With these reservations as to the use and precise mean- 
ing of the term " root," we shall apply the name root to that 
element which gives the essential meaning of a word or group 
of words, while we shall apply the name suffixes or affixes ^ 

^ In tbe Indo-European languages the only kind of derivation known is 
derivation by means of suffixes. Derivation by means of prefixes is never 
anything more tbat^ apparent; fv>r example, in certain compounds of which 
tbe first term has ceased to be used as a separate word, e.g, dpi-yvuiTo s 
(well-known), in which occurs a word *6.p *dpi (good, cf. Ap-ia to-s), or iu 
simple verbal combinations, irpo-dy^y 'per-lego^ infra 178. 
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to those elements whose addition determines the precise shade 
of meaning to be attached to the vague and general meaning 
contained in the root. A suffix then is everything which, 
in a given word, occurs between the root and the termina- 
tions of declension or conjugation, eg. -o-t- in ^e-crt-s, -/ao- in 
dia-fw-^, "cravpO' in ^i^-cravpo-s, -/xa-o- in Tt-/i,a-o-/x,€F, etc. The de- 
clinable or conjugable combination thus formed, e.g, Bia-L-^ 
Oinfjuo-^ TLfxdo', is called the stem (theme, radical [or base]). A 
stem is called primary, if only one suffix is attached to the 
root, TI-/117 ; secondary, if there are two, that is, if it is de- 
rived from the primary stem just as the latter is derived from 
the root, e.g. rl-fxai-o- derived from Tl-/iiy just as tI-d- is from the 
root Ti-, 1st sing. pres. ind. rlfjidoyj tlu} ] tertiary, if there are 
three, Tl-fia-^fieyo-, and so on. But, as the same processes are 
reproduced indefinitely in all the stages of derivation, it is 
sufficient, for the purpose of studying derivation as a whole, to 
distinguish between primary derivation, comprising forma- 
tions derived directly from the root, and secondary deri- 
vation, including all others. These, together with nominal 
composition, will form the three branches of our study of 
etymology. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRIMARY DERIVATION. 

(85J) A Stem is called nominal, e.g. \6y-o-, or verbal, e.g. 
xeyo-j according as it is capable of attaching to itself the 
terminations of declension or of conjugation respectively. 
These two grammatical categories are in principle quite dis- 
tinct,* but they cannot fail to react on one another, thus 
mutually enriching each other. Thus from ck-koAc-co, to call 
forth (€ic-ic€-icXi^K-a, ii-e-Kk-q-Orj, Iic-#cAt;-td-5, etc.), the language 
formed iK-KXtf-crC-a, assembly ; from this noun, the verb ck-kAi^- 
o-t-a£(i>, to hold an assembly, and from this verb in its turn the 
substantive cK-KXiy-ort-acr-nJ-s, orator, and the adjective ck-kXt-o-i- 
aor-Twca-s, and theoretically the process might be continued up 
to infinity. But, as in every language there are more nouns 
derived from verbs than verbs derived from nouns, it seems 
most natural, in approaching the study of the two systems 
of derivation, to consider the verbal stems first. 

Furthermore, in each system of derivation, the formations 
may be distinguished, according as they go back to the Indo- 
European period, or are peculiar either to Greek or Latin, and 
seem to have been subsequently developed in either language. 
No doubt in the latter case they are not, properly speaking, 
primary; for even when they seem to have arisen from the 
simple combination of a root and a suffix, yet, having arisen at 
a time when root and suffix had long ceased to exist as separate 
categories, they can only be due to a secondary and often a 
very complicated operation of analogy. But, on the one hand, 
as we have just seen, there is scarcely any Indo-European form 

* That is to say, X'yos is no more derived from Xe7« than \ey<a from X670J; 
bat both come, by a separate and independent process of derivation, from 
a root *Ug, which appears in its normal form in the one case, and in its 
deflected form in the other. 

lus 
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to which a precisely similar origin may not conceivably be 
assigned ; and, on the other hand, when an Hellenic form is 
wanting in Latin, or vice versa, we are not thereby justified in 
thinking that it was wanting in the common language and that 
the language which possesses it has formed it independently; 
for it is also possible that the other language has lost it. 
Hence there is no reason why we should not put on the same 
level all formations, whether common or not^ which are or seem 
to be primary. 

Section I. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 1. — Common Formations, 

(86) The whole of this^ system is characterized by one fun- 
damental distinction. We know that a very large number of 
verbal formations, e,g, in Greek the present of verbs in -w, 
all subjunctives, all futures, and in Latin all presents, etc., 
ahow before the conjugation-ending a vowel o or e, alternating 
according to fixed and invariable rules.^ In consequence of its 
extreme frequency, the name of thematic vowel has been 
given specially to this vowel o/e, and hence the name of 
thematic formations is applied to those in which it is 
present, non -thematic to those in which it is absent, e.g. in 
Greek the sigmatic aorist, the aorists passive, the present of 
verbs in -/xt, and in Latin the subjunctives, imperfects, ^tc. In 
spite of the fundamental defect of this terminology (for i-Xv-drj- 
or lege-bd- is evidently a theme or stem just as much as Xv-o- 
or leg-e-), we must needs adopt it ; for we shall see later on, 
in studying the conjugation system, how necessary it is to dis- 
tinguish everywhere the forms which contain the thematic ejo 
from those which do not contain it. 

Moreover, even at this point, the distinction is necessary. 
Latin, though it kept in its conjugation a good many non- 
thematic stems, retained scarcely any in the present ; in other 
words, it no longer retained any verbs in -/xt. The thematic 
vowel was extended in Latin by a process of analogy from 
which even Greek was not entirely free, until it invaded all 

' Seeiw/ra269. 
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the present stems which Greek still kept in their primitive 
simple form ; so that the regular correspondence between the 
two languages would seem to be broken from the very begin- 
ning, if we trusted merely to appearances. 

(87) I. Simple root-stems (in Greek, present stems, or more 
commonly aorist stems, when the stem of the present is formed 
by means of reduplication, infra II). — The simple root with 
no affix immediately precedes the termination, and appears 
either in the normal or weakened form, according to a regular 
alternation (sometimes, however, interfered with by analogy), 
which will be considered among the phenomena of conjugation.^ 
Presents : <l>rf-fiL <^a-/xei/ (root <^d, Dor. <^d-/xt) ; eT-fxC l-jjl€v ; €i-/i,t, 
Lesb. ifji-fiL { = *ia'-fjiL) i<r'fji€v. Aorists: t-B-q-v t-Oe-jxey, c-Scov 

€rSo~fJL€V, trdTTJ-V (Dor. l-fTTa-v) €-(mf-fl€V, CtC. 

Latin has in this class : es, es-t, es-tis, etc., from the verb esse, 
root es; Ss-t (he eats) =*ed-tj root ed] vol-t (he wishes), etc. ; 
f-s, i-f, the present of the verb l-re^ except 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi., which are thematic ; that of the verb da-re ^ except d6 ; 
perhaps that of the verb std-re, except stO {std-s = t-ard-^j except 
in respect of the augment) ; and by a curious peculiarity some 
forms of a verb which in- Greek, on the contrary, is entirely 
thematic, fer-s, fer-tj fer-tiSj fer-te, cf, <^€pct9, <^€p€i, <f>€p-€-T€. 
But the Homeric form <l>ip-T€ (II. ix. 171) is no doubt a relic of 
the old non-thematic conjugation of the root <f>€p, 

II. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the vowel i (in 
Greek present and imperfect stems, in Latin lost). — The root 
alternates : ri-Orj-fiL rC-Oe-fjiev, L-a-nj-fiL Dor. L-oTd-fii ( = *(TL-aTd-^i) 
L-crra-fjifv, 8t-S(D-/xt, I-rj-fjiL ( = *o-t-(n7-/xt, cf. Lat. sS-men), impf. 
i-Ti-6rj-v i-TL-d€-fjL€v, etc. ; with so called Attic reduplication 
{infra 240), ovivrffii (to benefit), aor. wva/xT/v. In Latin si-st-d 
( = Gk. l-arri-iJLi) and bi-lnO ( = Sk. pi-ha-mi) have passed into the 
thematic conjugation. 

m. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the vowel e 
(perfect stems, improperly called in Greek second perfects-). — 

1 The same vowel- gradation takes place in every syllable, whether a root- 
syllable or suffix-syllable, which immediately precedes the conjugation- 
ending, and does not contain the thematic ejo. Cf. infra 269. 

3 The ordinary grammars have been very unfortunate in their nomen- 
clature ; the so-called second perfects are much more simple and primitive 
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The root alternates between the three grades:^ Gk. fotS-a 

Fi8-/jt€v, yi-yov-a ye-ya-ftcv, Xe-Xotir-a Xe-X€i/x-/«u, eiXn^ovO-a (Hom.) 
and iXn^XvO-a, Tre-^cvy-a, Xi-XrfO-a, etc. ; Lat. vldrt, to-t-ond-lj 
spo-pondrl, pe-pend-l, pe-pig-i, llqu-ly fUg-i^ tuUl—te-tul-lj cf. 
rettulitj fSC'l=*fe-feC'l (cf. WrjKo^ rc^ctxa), showing the normal 
grade of the root as contrasted with the reduced grade of fdc-io 
{supra 41, 3). 

In Greek, roots ending in a non-aspirated guttural or labial 
often show in the perfect the corresponding aspirate : ttXck-cd 

7r€-7r\€;(-a, Xcy-o) Xe-Xc^^-a, ^XaTT-TO) fi€-fi\a<f>-a, Tpi)3-(o T€-'Tpl<f>'ay 

etc. This phenomenon is by no means invariable : we have 
just seen ir€<f>€vya and XcXotTra. Moreover, it is somewhat late ; 
the aspirated perfect is unknown to Homer ; Herodotus and 
Thucydides have only one instance, 7re7ro/x<^a ; the tragedians 
another, rirpo^a; its wide extension dates from Aristophanes 
and Plato. Hence it must be regarded as an analogical cor- 
ruption, aided perhaps by the tendency of popular Attic to 
aspiration; e.g. ypd^m regularly had 1st sing. perf. ye-ypa<^-a, 
and no less regularly 1st pi. perf. yi-ypafi-ficv ; on the other 
hand, T/otJS-w also had 1st pi. perf. Tc-r/ol/x-ftcv, and the likeness 
between ycy/oa/A/xcv and rerplfxfxey brought about the likeness 
between y4ypa<f>a and Terpl<f>a (cf. supra 62 f ). 

(88) IV. Stems xoith suffix -na^ {weakened -n^-): Greek 
presents. — The root is generally weakened : Safx-vrj-fjn (to sub- 
due) = 8a/A-vd-/i,t, 1st pi. SdfJi-va-fJi€v ; (TKL^vrf-fU, Kip-vrf-fiL, Sv-va-jxat, 
fidp-va-fioL ; normal grade in irip^vrf^fic (to sell), cf. the deflected 
grade in vop-vy (prostitute). There is a transition to the the- 
matic conjugation in Safx-vd-m = Sdfxvrffii» 

V. Stems with suffix -new- {toeakened -nO-): Greek pre- 
sents. — For the regular gradation -vcv- eviJ^, which Sanskrit 
shows in this class, e.g. san0mi (I conquer), 1st pi. sanumds^ 
Greek substituted through analogy a gradation -vv- -vv- modelled 
on the alternation -vd- -va- of the preceding class, e.g. huK-vv-fjn 
S€LK-vv-fjL€Vj like ^dfi-vd-fu Sdfi'va-fi€y. Another corruption is 

than those called first perfects ; the same is the case with the second aorists 
passive as contrasted with the first aorists, etc. 

1 The whole subject of reduplication and vowel-gradation is farther dis- 
cussed in connexion with conjugation, infra 237 seq.f 292 seq. 
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equally noticeable. As in the preceding class, the root ought 
to be weakened, since the Sanskrit accent falls sometimes on 
the suffix, sometimes on the terminatiou, never on the radical 
syllable. But Greek shows only a very few forms with 
weakened root, Sp-vv-fu (I rouse), Ta-yv-fiai (I stretch) =*T^-ia5- 
fjLoiy of. TeCvii} and raros ; and most verbs of this class, Tnjy-vv-yxt, 
pTqj'Vv-fUy pdw-vv-fu, ^evy-vv-fJUf Sctx-Kv-fu, etc., show the normal 
grade. The vocalism of the sigmatic futures and aorists, in 
which this grade is regular, invito, pi/^co, Sct^co, ^cviw, must have 
influenced the vocalism of the present. 

There is a transition to the thematic conjugation in Greek 
Torvu-o) (I stretch), and perhaps also in the form /xt-vv-w mi-nu-0 
(I lessen), which is common to Greek and Latin. 

(89) VI. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- unaccented in the primi- 
live language : Greek and Latin presents. — This class is large 

and well-known : Gk. Xey-o) {Xey-o-fiev Xcy-c-rc), fjiip-m, XtJ^-o) 
=Aatf-(i>, Xcwr-o), <^€vy-a); Lat. leg-O^ f^'^'^i dlc-^j fldrO^ duc-0. 
As is indicated by the theory and shown by the examples, the 
root, which was accented in the primitive language, always 
assumes the normal form ; we have already had occasion to 
contrast XoTr-a) and c-Axtt-d-v, <^€vy-u) and £-<^vy-o-v, 7rer-o-/x,ai and 
^uT-d-fw/v. In the very rare cases in which the root seems 
to be weakened in the present, Gk. apx-Wj /Aa;(-o-/xat, ypd<f>-<i}, 
Lat. dJrd, scdb^j GrsBCo-Latin ay-w dg^j ayx-w ang-O, etc., pro- 
bably a second aorist stem has been substituted for a regular 
present stem like ♦/Aax-o-/i.ai, *y/o€<^-(tf, etc. It is not even 
necessaty to suppose that this substitution is due to analogy ; ^ 
for, just as the imperfect is the present tense augmented, it is 
very possible that the so-called second aorist is the augmented 
tense of another present, almost lost. In other words, the 
known series €-<^€vy-o-v <^€vy-a) requires a corresponding theo- 
retical series €-<^uy-D-v *<^vy-u) ; but the second term of the latter 
spread very little and ended by falling into disuse, whereas the 
other series remained unchanged.^ 

1 E,g. in accordance with the formnla ypdipt^ : fypa0ov( * *e-grhh'0-mt aorist 
ta1<en ifor an imperfect) ■s^ep<*' • i<l>€pov, 

2 We must even go farther. Given a roofc *bher, it conld no donbt be 
conjagated, at the option of the speaker, with no affix *bh€r'mi (cf. Lat. 
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Much more rarely the root seems to be deflected, e.g. rpwy-o) 
(to gnaw), aor. l-r/oay-o-v. Here it is the vocalism of the per- 
fect which contamimated that of the present, as may easily 
be proved in the case of the typical form yc-ywv-w (to cry), 
which is modelled on the perfect yc-ywv-a, and shows, not only 
its vocalism, but even its reduplication. 

VII. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- primitively unaccented \ 
Greek subjunctives. — Morphologically this class does not differ 
from the preceding one: a-T-q^o-fxev, used as a subjunctive, is 
evidently framed in the same way ad Xcy-o^/xcv, which is used 
as indicative ; but as the root ord was capable of being conju- 
gated without an affix, its conjugation with an affix was utilized 
to serve as a subjunctive. In other words, Xey-o-fxev would be a 
subjunctive if there existed an indicative *X€y-/it.^ To this class 
belong all subjunctives With a shdrt vowelj present t-o-fiev (let us 
go), aorist ^T^o-fiey-^ (rr»J-(Hftcv, 8a)-o-/xcv, perfect ctS-o-ftcv^ (cf.oTS-a); 
these forms were still fairly common in the language of Homer, 
but were superseded in ordinary Greek by subjunctives with a 
long vowel. In Latin this type is unknown ; from the mere 
fact that Latin no longer had any non-thematic indicatives, all 
its thematic verbal forms were used as indicatives. Latin, how- 
ever, still kept erd = *es-^=Gls.. *la-'ia (Iwj a))j a subjunctive used 
as future. 

(go) VIII. Stems with suffix -6-/-6- accented in the primi- 
tive language: non-thematic aorists (called in Greek second 
aorists). — The root is weakened, as is shown by the primitive 
accentuation, which Greek faithfully preserved in the forms 
incapable of Conjugation, inf. <^uy-6tv, part. <^vy-a)v, cf. <^€vy-€tv 
and <l>€vy-iov. It is sufficient to enumerate XayS-ctv, Xa^-ctv, 
7rT-€-<r$aL (cf. the present Trcr-c-o-^at), €-<r\-o-v (cf, €\-io = *cr€;(-a)), 

XtTT-ctv, iraO-iLv ( = *'7rQfO'€LVj cf. perf . Tre-Trov^-a), etc. Sometimes the 



fer-s), with no affix but with reduplication *hhi-hhir-mi (cf. Sk. bi-bhar-vii, I 
carry), with affix -nd- *bhr-nd-mi^ with affix -new- ^bbf-nSio-mi, with affix 
-«- ( 0-) *bMr-d {4>€p-(a, Sk' bhdr-d-mi), or with affix -4- {-6-) *bhr-o, and so 
on. Of this original variety, which corresponded perhaps to different shades 
of present meaning (momentary, durative, iterative, etc.), we should find in 
each language only a few isolated examples, di>tjecta rrtembrd verbi, 

^ There is a trace of it in the Homeric iXiyfirjv (Od. ix. 335). 

^ etb-u) might also be the subjunctive of a present *eT^/JLi, 
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character of the root is uncertain, e.g. /aoX-civ (to go), Bav-^iv 
(to die), ^oX-ctv no doubt on the analogy of ^aXKin} More rarely 
still the normal grade crept in, e.g. reK-elv (to bring forth) 
where however the form without c would be unpronounceable, 
y€v-€'cr6ai. (cf. •yo'-os), rcft-civ (to cut, cf. pres. rifx-vw). Latin 
shows only a few traces of this form, which is so common in 
Greek, namely, in old Latin, the aorists tag-Oj tag-i-t (con- 
trasted with the nasalized present tang-0\ pag-o-nt or pac-o-nt 
(they have made an agreement,^ cf. the presents pang-6 and 
pac-isco-r), and even in classical Latin the participle par-e-nt-^s 
(those who have brought forth), contrasted with the present 
participle pdr-ie-ntSs (those who bring forth). 

IX. Stems vxith suffix -6-/-6- preceded by reduplication with 
the vowel e : in Greek reduplicated second aorists. — This class, 
except for the additional reduplication, is absolutely identical 
with the preceding one, though much rarer : l-Xi-XaO-o-v (I hid 
myself) ; Hom. Xc-XayS-c-o-^ai (Od. iv. 388), TrcTrt^oKrcs (II. xxiii. 37) ; 
class, rfy-ay-ov aorist of ay-o) with so called Attic reduplication ; 
class. €r7rov = Hom. €€iwov=*€-f6^f7r-o-v with augment, reduplica- 
tion, and weakened form of the root feir (to speak, cf. ?€7r-o^)^ 
like e-irC'xfiV'O'V with weakening of the root ghen (to kill, cf. 
OeivQ) and </>oi/-(>-5 *); similarly imper. €t7r-€==f€t7r-€ (say) = *f€-f7r-€.^ 
Latin no longer has anything similar ; if inquit is a syncope 
for ^in-vSqu-it (he says, root vequ=^?€Tr^ cf. vQc-s and Gk. Fott-?, 
voice) ^ we see that the root has not there been accompanied 
by any reduplication. 

X. Stems loith suffix -e-/-o- (proethnic accent unknown) pre- 
ceded by reduplication with the vowel i : Greek and Latin 
presents. — The root is weakened. Greek : yC-yv-o-fiaiy cf. ycV-os ; 

^ We should expect */3X-c(y, cf. the normal grade in pi\-os and the deflected 
grail e in fio\-ii ; but the so-called roots with metathesis, like ^ouk-Xu) /3Xi7-rJs, 
6av c?v dvii (TKta show gradations still partially unexplained, which are no 
doubt connected with the presence of long sonant nasals and liquids, cf. 
svpra 49 and 52 in fine. 

' Leg. xii. Tah, '* rem uhei pacont oratod " (when the parties have come to 
an agreement respecting the suit, let the judge ratify their agreement). 

8 See supra 67, 4. 

* The diphthong €t in elToy cannot be explained by *^^« preceded by the 
augment, for then it would not remain in all moods of the aorist. 

^ In any case, the Ist pers. inqiiam can only be a subjunctive. 
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TTi-flT-o) (to fall), same root as ircT-o-jjiaL (to fly); tfw (to seat) = 
•crt-o-S-o), root sed in tS-os and sed-Sre ] i(r;(co = r<r;(w ^ = *crt-(r;(-(i) 
root crcx, cf. €X(o = *€xa)(same meaning) ; Hom. imper. ei/to-Trc (say) 
= *(€K-) cri-cTTT-c, root ♦s^g' (to say), cf. 0. Lat. imper. In-sec-e; ^ 
TiKTO), probably with metathesis for ^Ti-TK-in (to bring forth, 
cf. aor. TCK-cti/), etc.^ Latin: gl-gn-6=*yi-yv-(ii] sld0=*si-sd-6^ 
identical with tfo). 

(91) XI. Stems with suffix -yo- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. — The primitive accentuation is not clearly known ; it is 
probable that the suffix -yo- might sometimes take the accent, 
sometimes leave it on the root. However that may be, the 
root mostly appears in the weakened form, though forms with 
normal root, like reAAo) (to rise), orcAAo) (to send), are not 
very rare; sometimes we even find both forms as dialectical 
doublets: thus Dor. ij>Baipia (to spoil) = •<^^r-y(o corresponds to 
iEol. <l>04pp(t} and Ion. <f>$€ipo} = *<l>0€f)'yw. We know moreover 
what a complicated series of phonetic phenomena * is produced 
in Greek by the combination of the initial letter of the suffix 
with the final letter of the root ; it will suffice to recall as 
examples : ^atvo), ven-id ; (nreipto (to sow, cf. a-irop-d^ and or-io-r^ 
mor-io-r'y aXXofxat (I leap) and saliO; otl^o) (to prick = *(rny-?/a)), 
Trpao-cro), Att. 7rpdTT(o^*'n-paiK-y(t}j and fug-iO^ fac-iO', a-)(il(ii (to 
split) =*(rxt8-ya), cf. scind-Oj and Xia-a-opjai (to entreat) = XtT-?/o- 
/xat, cf. AxT-cu (prayers) ; lastly, tvtt-tcd and cap-io. In certain 
cases, in consequence of the loss of intervocalic y, we should 
be in danger, if not on our guard, of confusing this class with 
class VI ; thus <^va) (Lesb. ^vim) contains the suffix -?/o-, not 
merely the suffix -o-, as is shown at once by the weak grade of 
the radical syllable. So Avw, kAvcd, etc. 

(92) Xn. Stems with suffix -sko-, root generally weak- 
ened : Greek and Latin presents. — This primary suffix is 
pretty common : Gk. fid-a-Kfo (to walk), ^Xw-cnco) (to go), Ovtj-o-ku} 

^ On tbe loss of aspiration, cf. supra 61. 

• Vitmrn mihi Camena insece vergatum, beginning of the Odyssey of 
Livius Andronicus {'Avdpa /xoi ivveve Movaa ToK&rpoTOp). 

' The vowel of reduplication is often long, Horn, viittc (he fell), mtpaj^^Ktav 
(H, X. 502), and the initial vowel of Trjfu (supra 87 II) almost constantly 
{i^afXclffait etc, II. xviii. 471). 

* Of. supra 39 C. 
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(to die), irdtrx<i> (to suffer) = *7r7l^(rica), yt-yvoi-o-ica) (to know), vl-ttl- 
a-Kia (to give to drink), in-wparcrKia (to buy) ; ^ co-icc (he was, II. iii. 
180) = *€<r-(rx€, cf. Old Lat. eacit (Leg. Xn Tab.) = •es-5cz-* (he 
is) ; Lat. gli-scd, cre-scO, rU^scO { = *gn(^sc6\ discO ( = *dtc-scO\ 
po»c6 (^^pdroscO, cf. prec-o-r). Sometimes, when the root 
ends in a consonant, it appears under the form -isko- : Gk. 
cv/h-uricoi (to find), ap-ap-Ca-Kfa (to fit) ; ^ Lat. pac-isco-r (to make 
an agreement), ap-isoo-r (to obtain), cf. pac-tti-m and ap-tu-s. 
But in ape-a-Kta (to please) the c seems to form an integral part 
of the root, cf. a/oc-nj (merit, virtue). 

XTTT. Stems with suffix -to- : Greek and Latin presents. 
— This suffix is very rare in Greek ; hardly any certain example 
can be cited except ttck-to) (to comb), cf. ttok-o-s (fleece); Lat. 
flec-iO (to bend), cf. ttXcx-cd (to plait), nec-to, plec-td, etc. If it 
seems frequent in Greek after a labial (tvtjto), /cotttco, fidfynrayj 
plvTiaj etc.), the reason is that the group iry phonetically 
becomes ur ; hence all these cases belong to class XI. 

XIV, Stems with suffix -dho- (?), Gk. -^o-, Lat. -do- : Greek 
and Latin presents. — This suffix, which very rarely appears as 
a primary suffix, forms in Greek : a-x^-Ow (to have), root a-ex ; 
vTf^ta (to spin), cf. ve-o) ; irX-q-Ow (to be full), root ttXi;, cf. tti/a- 
v\ri-fu and ple-nitrs; ta-'Ota (to eat) = *€8-^a), cf. cS-w; ax-Oo-fjiai 
(to be grieved), cf. dx'Vv-fiaL (same meaning), etc.; in Lat. 
tenrdOj^ cf. TctVo) = ♦ro'-yci), *fen-dO (I strike) in offinddj defendo, 
of. Gk. 0€tvia=*6€v-y(a^ fren-dd, cLfrem-Oj etc. It is not known 
whether pelld, tolld, etc., belong to this class or the following 
one ; for from a phonetic point of view pellO may go back 
equally well to *pel-dd or ^pel-no ; the Greek correlatives have 
the suffix -yo- (ttoXXcd, tcAAcd). 

(93) XV. Stems with suffix -no- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. Although we catonot assign to this suffix an'Indo- 

^ It will be seen that this saffix, like the preceding, is not incompatible 
with reduplication, e.g. Tiraivia (stretch) = *ri-rn-y w, n-Tpib-iTKU) (to wound), 
biSdiTKia^ etc. 

^ It was no doubt the analogy of this suffix -laKta which introduced the i 
subscript in dviaKw and other Attic spellings, supported by the best manu- 
scripts. 

» Tendo has also been explained as ^te-tn-o (reduplication and weakened 
rcot). 
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European origin, it is extremely common in Greek and Latin, 
in which it seems mainly to be the result of an irregular 
transition of classes IV and V to the thematic conjugation : 
(Jk. ttI-vo), iEol. TTw-vo) (to drink), cf. Lat. pO-tu-Sj Solk-vu) (to bite), 
T€fi-vQ} (to cut), Lesb. poWofiaij Ion. PovXo^ai = * ^oX-vo-fiai ; 
Old Lat. da-nurnt (they give),^ ne-qu^-nu-nt (they cannot), 
red'l-nvrnt (they return), etc., class, li-nd (to smear), si-nd 
(to permit), cf. supra li-tu-m^ si-tu-m. With this formation are 
connected a certain number of others, much more complicated, 
and apparently modified by various analogical influences. 

1. In Greek we sometimes find a sufiix -vco-, which, like -vo-, 
occurs only in the present : tK-v€o-/xat (I come), cf . aor. Ik-o-jjlyjv ; 
Kv-vi(ji) (to kiss), cf. aor. €-Kv-(r-a. 

2. Some verbs in -vw seem to arise from -vfw, that is, from 
the suffix 'vv added to the thematic conjugation, with regular 
substitution of w for u before a vowel : e.g. Slvw (to shake), 
KXlvio (to incline), KpZvo) (to distinguish, cf. Lat. cer-nO), corre- 
sponding to i^olic StWo), icXtWo), Kpivvdij etc. j also <^^d-va) (to 
anticipate), rl-vfo (to expiate), <f>Oi-vu} (to destroy), where the 
radical i, always long in the time of Homer, is shortened in 
later versification. 

3. When the root ends in a consonant, the meeting of this 
consonant with the nasal of the suffix seems to have usually 
developed a sound which was represented as an epenthetic 
vowel : 2 the suffix then took the form -avo-, e.g, dfjiafrr-(iv(i) (to 
err, aor. rumfyr-o-v). Moreover, in the oldest and commonest 
type, the nasal of the suffix was somehow reflected in the root, 
by a phonetic process not yet satisfactorily explained, though 
easily conceivable : thus a root \aO (to be hidden) would give 
♦Xa^-vo), whence ^XAvB-vta and ♦Xai/^-tiva), and lastly Xav^-avw.^ 

So also with Xay^aviti (root Xtyy^ cf. perf. Xe-Xoyp^-a), XafiP'dvo), 

Xt/i.7r-av<i) (to leave), 'irvvO'dvofiai, (to learn), and without nasaliza- 
tion XrfO-dvw^ K€v6'dv<o (to hide), av$'dp(o (to increase), SapO-dvw 



^ In the very old Latin inscription known as Dedicatio Sorana: *' Donu 
dannnt Hercolei maxsume meretoJ*^ 

^ This phenomeon is exactly parallel to that of the Datch knif (knife), 
which has become in French canLf=^ *knnif, 

' Of. fat. Xi}<ro/tai « *Xa^-<ro-/uit. 
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(to sleep), al<r6'dv<y-tmi (to perceive) ; this mode of formation 
was much extended by analogy. 

4. In liatln the same class of forms followed a very different 
phonetic road. E,g, the root pdc (to make firm, cf. Gk. in^w-fii 
and Lat. pOC-s, treaty), by the addition of the suffix ^wo- to 
the weakened form, will give successively *pac^nOj *pag-n(i 
and ^pa^fig-nOj after which, the group Hgn becoming reduced to 
9\g, ^ there remains the known form pangO. In the same way 
we may explain tangOj atringO, pandO, lambO^ as compared 
with taC'tU'Sf stric-tu-s, pat-eO, lah-iu-m (lip), namely, through 
*pat-n6 (cf. Gk. mr-vrf-fu), ^lab-nO, etc. ; and it will be noticed 
that in certain verbs (jung-d junxl junc*tu-m, cf» jug-u-m^ 
{di-)stingu-0 -stinc-tu-s, etc., cf. Gk. a'TLiai^*(rrLy'y(jD), the 
nasalization is not confined to the present, but is extended by 
analogy to the whole conjugation. 

(94) This last observation leads us to another of a more 
general character. All the different present^signsj reduplica- 
tions, and affixes mentioned above, of which the suffix -no- is 
the last, do not by their nature belong to the verb itself, but, 
as a general rule, affect only the present of the verb : and so 
they disappear regularly ill the other tenses, cf. 8i-8<«)-/ai S(a-<r<i}y 

SdfjL-vr)-fiL Safjid-<na, SttK-vv-fu SeiK-ato^ trxL^ia^^axiS-yia and (r\Ca'ia 
= *<rxi8-<r(i)j Xafifi-dvw c-Xa)S-o-v, etc., etc., and in Latin nO-8Cd 
nO-vlj cer-nO cre-vl, cap-iO cep-lj tang-0 te-tig-l, etc.^ But it 
was likewise inevitable that the form of the present should 
occasionally influence that of the other tenses, and that so an 
affix belonging exclusively to the present should in course of 
time spread to part or even the whole of the rest of the con- 
jugation. ^Hence, by the side of the regular Siixrta we find the 
Homeric 8t8<o<ra>,8 and even more naturally the reduplicated 



^ It is not possible howeyer to reduce this change to a certain and inva- 
riable law, cf. supra 62 ^. 

^ Hence, strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that dei^ujj for example, 
is the future of SclKyv/Ju. The present, future, and perfect form distinct 
systems, perfectly independent of one another. The truth is, that dei^cj is 
the future of the root deiK (to show), of which deUvvfu is the present, 
dedeixa the perfect, etc. , etc. 

3 LiSojtrofuv (Od. xiii. 358), and so also hlyj/ei. (he will say, Od. xi 148) 
cf. gupra X. 
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SCi^rffiau. { = *Si''Syq-fi(Uj cf. l^rf^i-ta, to seek), in which the redu- 
plication is scarcely any longer apparent, has for future 
B^^YJa-ofjicu ; TvTTTta has Tvij/ai, but in Attic rvTrrya-io ; and the suffix 
rKcor, which, as we have seen, is lost in the aorist of Kvj/ew, 
remains in kIvcw (to move), fut. icl-viy-o-ai, and all the other forms ; 
lastly, KpCvw, kXlvo), etc., have in the future KpivCj, kXlvw, etc., 
just like fi€v-(a fi€v-!a {infra 97), in which the v belongs to the 
root. In Latin, this confusion is much less common ; we have, 
however, already seen junx-l, and pang-0, which has a regular 
perfect pepigl^ has also an analogical perfect panxl ; on the 
other hand, ven-iO has in the infinitive ven-l-re ( = *ven-iS-re ?), 
as if it were a secondary formation, whereas a comparison with 
the Greek fiaivia shows that it contains exactly the same affix 
as cap-id, of which the infinitive is cap-e-re. 

(95) XVI. Stems with suffix -ye- (-ie-), weakened -T-: Greek 
pptatives. — The gradation is very regular: So-irf-v 8o-t-/xev, 
rirOe^Crj-v Tt-^c-rrjutcv, Lat. S'ie-m s-i^-s s-ie-t (old subjunctive of 
fsum)y pi. s^l-rmus, etc., cf. Sk. sydm. We see by these examples 
that the root is weakened before this affix : the Greek optative 
€lT^v = *i(rrLTf-v iustead of the regular *<r-Lr)'V is explained by the 
analogy of those forms of the verb in which €<r remained un- 
changed, indie. *€<r-fu (^efifu €lfu) and subj. *€<r-a) (Ico). 

In Latin the form stem is still frequent in the comic poets, 
but in the classical language the analogy of slmus sltis 
created sim sis sit, which finally prevailed. The other three 
optatives kept by Latin, ed-i-m (I may eat), du-i-m (I may 
give) and velA-^m^ likewise show only the weakened form of 
the suffix. 

(96) XVII. Stems with suffix -s- : in Greek the sigmatic 
aorist, called first aorist, 1st sing. €\€nl/a ( = *t-Aetir-(r-m), ISct^a, 
lorrp€i/^a, la'T7j<Ta, Irctcra,^ from rtoi, etc. ; in Latin, a large num- 
ber of perfects, vlxl ( = *veig'S-ei, ^ cf. vlv6 = *veigv-o\ flexl, 
scrlpsl, aiixlj fulsl, finxl, etc. — Originally the root appeared 
in the normal grade,^ but it was further subject to a regular 

^ This is the true form of the aorist often written h-Cca, 
3 VEIXSEI is found on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 
■ Notice tkie very curioas correspondeuce lfTp€}f/a ; h-p^.troPy fXeiypa : (XiiroVf 
(^tv^a (a late form) : (^vyop, etc. 
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gradation, which Greek and Latin entirely lost. Indeed, everyr 
thing tends to show that the roots Xciir (to leave), <rx€iS (to cut), 
for example, were conjugated in the sigmatic aorist, 1st sing. 

c-Xctrr-o'-a, *€-cr;(€t8-a'-a, 1st pi. *t-\nr-a'-fi€v^ *€-<r)(LS-cr-fi€V ; but 
analogy introduced uniformity into this mode of conjugation, 
and, under the influence of different circumstances, sometimes 
the normal form (IXci^a cXcu/raocv), sometimes the weakened 
form (€<rxt<ra ca-xwra/tci/), prevailed in all persons and all 
moods. In certain cases, we do not even find either of these 
forms, but a form with a long vowel, cXiJo-a, which seems %o 
be a compromise between the two regular forms *€-A€u-(r- and 
*€-Xv-<r-. The flexion is even more uniform in Latin, in which 
it has been corrupted much more than in Greek, since it is not 
distinguished from the flexion of the perfect in regard to the 
person-endings. 1 With these reservations, it may be said that 
the forms of the sigmatic aorist in the two languages show 
a decided agreement. 
(97) XVlil. Stems with suffix -so-: Greek future, €or-<ro-/Aat 

class. cco/Acu, X€i<^(u(lst pi. X€L'ir-(ro-fi€v)j Sctfw, (rrp€i/r<i), cm^uij TctVo), 
Xvcrw, </>ev^(i), etc. ; in Latin, a few sigmatic aorist subjunctives 
found only in old Latin, faxO, capsd (later fScerd, c^perO), 
rapsitj occtsit^ { = *0C'Cld'Si-t), — The root is in the same 
grade as in the aorist, and indeed, strictly speaking, this for- 
mation ought to come under the head of secondary derivation, 
inasmuch as it is entirely based on the preceding class, with the 
addition of the secondaiy suffix -a-, the sign of the subjunc- 
tive {supra VII). In fact, it is plain that, just as t-imq- has 
subjunctive (mf^fi€v, so c-Xi5<r- ought to have subjunctive 
Xv-(r-o-fi€v, and Greek itself gives us a proof of this in the 
numerous aorist subjunctives with a short vowel preserved in 
Homeric versification, pT^a-ofxevj tIo-ctc, d/Acti/rcTat. As there is no 
reason to separate these subjunctives from the Greek futures 
whose form is identical with them, and from the few Latin 
subjunctives showing the same formation, it seems more 
natural to see in the Greek affix -a-o- a sign .of the aorist sub- 

* In other words vixi is conjugated jnst like/w^i, though from the point 
of view of morphology it is entirely different from it. 
2 Leg,*XIL Tab., *' Si im occisit '' = '* si ewn occiderlt,'* 
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junctive than to identify it with the Sanskrit affix of the 
future 'Syor^ the correspondence of which moreover would 
involve a somewhat serious phonetic difficulty.^ 

In one case, however, the formation of the future diverges 
from that of the sigmatic aorist. When the root ends in a nasal 
or liquid, the aoristic -<r- is added as usual to the simple root, 
/t€v-(i) *l-/i€v-o--a (€/i€tva),2 iccAAo) €'K€\'(r-a, On the other hand, 
the affix of the future is in this case added to a dissyllabic form, 
e,g» fi€V'(Oy fut. *fi€V€*<r(o, whence Ion. ficvita, Att. /acvo), and so 

9,lso V€fi(o v€jJi€(a vefjua, oTeAAw otcXco) otcXw, KfiOtipm KfiOipita €J>6€pix)^ 

etc. There is still a doubt as to the nature of this c, which 
seems to be inserted between the root and suffix, and which 
recurs in nolninal formations like vc/xc-o-t?, yci/c-nyp. The most 
probable explanation is, that it forms an integral part of the 
root, one of the forms of which w6uld thus be dissyllabic ; 
and the same must be said of the r6ot of the verbs ya/xc-w, 
KoXc-o), which evidently cannot be put on the same level with 
the secondary form ^/^iX-e^o), since their vowel remains short 

in the future: <^tX-iJ-<ra), but *ya/ic-(r<i) yajxita ya/«u, *KaA.e-(r(i) KaA.ea> 
icaXo). 

. In Ionic-Attic this future ending -ew -w extended outside 
its proper spherej to the secondary verbs in 41^^ ; e,g, the 
future of KOfii^di (to carry) is KOfiLa'o} = *KOfjLL8^(r(t}, but also KOfiuio 
Ko/Aiw, and similarly fiaSui (he will walk)^ ovctStct (he will re- 
proach), Hom* KT€pLia (II; xviii. 334), etc. 

The suffix -€o^, wrongly used and wrongly added to the 
sigmatic sign, must also be recognised in the so called Doric 
futurcj e.gi Trpafcw, which is e<JuiValent to *7r/odK-(r-€(r-a),3 and 
consequently contains the affix of the future twice over. The 
spelling TTpd^to), aircva-Cw, which is also met with, seems to show 
a tendency to a semi- vocalic pronunciation of the €,"* and, lastly, 
the contracted form cfw, attested by the manuscripts and 

^ Of course this explanation does not exclude the possibility of the 
existence lit a very ancient stage of Greek bt a future *\v(Ty<>} which might 
at length have coalesced with the aorist subjunctive Xvo-o;. 

' Cf. supra 47 C. 

3 It seems impossible, however, to overlook the great resemblance between 
*irpxK-(r-€<ru) and the Lat. fut. perf. vixero=^*vig-8*esd, 

* Cf . supra 20, 3. 
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grammarians, is no longer distinguished save by its accentua- 
tion from the pegalar fiiture Ifw. 

XIX. Stems with suffix -so- identical with the preceding : 
Greek aorists. — These aorists, which are very rare, may be 
regarded as the future tense augmented, or better still, as the 
result of a combination of affixes, since they combine the a- 
of the sigmatic aorist with the oU of the thematic aorist. We 
may cite (Hom.) Sv(r€To 8' -qiXio^: (the sun set, root 8v), ^^<r€-To 
(he walked), Uov (I came), and lastly ewea-ov (I fell) evidently 
modelled on the 1st aor. €7r€<ra=*l-ir€(r-(r-a = *^-pef-s-m. 

(98) XX. Stems with suffix -e- : in the Greek so called 
second aorists passive. — The root is generally weakened I 
€-8dfi-rj (he was conquered), i-fipax-v (it was n^oistened, cf. 

fip€)(-(i)), l-TVTT-rf, c-TTcty-iy, i'ppdy-rj, i-^vy-rj, c-c^oti^ny, i-kLir-r) (a 

doubtful form, cf. II. xvi. 507). In Latin the contrast pf 
jaC'S-re with jac-iOj pat-S-re (to be spread) with pand-0 
(to spread), lic-et (= c-XtV-iy?)^ with Unqvri-t^ etc., seems to 
show the existence of these old forms with the suffix -^- and 
passive sense, which in conjugation would be confused with 
the verbs of secondary derivation in -eO. 

§ 2. Greek Formations. 

(99) I. Stems with suffix -.<- : three or four aorists, t-Orj-K-a^ 
c-Sw-K-a, ^K-a (from t-rf'p.i), — One is lost in conjectures as to 
the origin of this isolated form. If, however, we take into 
account that in Latin the root Qyj certainly appears with an 
equally obscure guttural addition in fa-c-ib^ and if, on the other 
hand, we notice that the same is the case with the root Su> 
in Sanskrit (ddg-a-ti, he gives), and perhaps dialectically in 
6reek,2 ^^ a^Q j^d to the conclusion that this k might very 
well be part of the root ; in this case t-BriK-a^ c-Swic-a would be 
to the roots Or^K^ Swk what c-ord-K is to the root o-tci, pei'fectly 
regular unthematic aorists. The other instances would arise 
from an analogy which extended only very slightly. 

^ A correspondence made daabtfal by the difference between the two 
gutturals. 

- An optative present SuKotij, corresponding to a verb •5^«-w, is believed 
to occur on a Cyprian inscription. 
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II. Stems with suffix -k- preceded by reduplication with the 
vowel e : Greek perfects, called first perfects, Xe-Xv-^-a, 8c-8i5-K-a, 

fii-Prf-K-a^ 7r€-7iTa>-K-a, €<m7Ka = *cr€-<rTa-ic-a, etc. — It would hardly 
have been necessary to mention the preceding class, but for 
the fact that it must be closely connected with the Greek per- 
fects in -K-, which are much commoner than the radical perfects. 
On the hypothesis above mentioned, we see that ri-O^LK-a ^ (cf. 
Lat. fec-%) and 8e-8wK-a would be regular perfects like Xc-XoiTr-a, 
apid that from them the #f, being regarded as an affix, would 
spread to other verbs also.^ But the remarkable extension of 
this addition ic, as contrasted with the slenderness of its origi- 
nal basis, has given rise to legitimate doubts as to this view ; 
hence other explanations have been thought of, and in parti- 
cular a particle Ka kcv kc, identical with the enclitic kc which 
gives the verb a conditional meaning in the Homeric language, 
and it has been supposed that this enclitic, being frequently 
4ised after the regular perfect (3rd sing. *8€S(i) kc) ended by 
coalescing with it. This conjecture also is open to very serious 
objections. The question cannot yet be regarded as settled.-^ 

Furthermore, it will be noticed that the guttural never 
jippears except in the active; the perfect middle is always, 
according to the usual terminology, a second perfect, that is, 
in it the verbal terminations are added directly to the root, 
e,g. \4-\v-fjLai and ri-Orj-fiaL formed like Xi-Xiifi-fmt^ in spite of the 
difference of formation in Ae-Xv-K-a and Xc-XoiTr-a. 

(lOO) III. Stems with suffix -<ro- preceded by reduplication 
with vowel e : future perfect. — The typical form Xc-Xv-o-o-yxat is 
evidently modelled on Xe-Xv-yxat'and the relation of Xvo^ai to 
Xvo-o/Atti. We know that it scarcely appears except in the 
passive voice. Attic however has some future perfects active, 
in which even the hysterogene guttural of the perfect active is 

present, e,g. rc^ijfct, ioTT^^atj modelled on ri-Ovq-K-a^ la-rrjKa. 

* The vocalism of tbe root here is somewhat pazzling. Moreover, 
r€07jKa»f^C'% is likewise fonnd in Attic inscriptions. 

« Thus ^ffTTfKa : larrifAi ■« didtaxa : dlStafu. 

[' The history of the Greek perfect in -xa has been well given by Curtins 

in his Greek Verh^ pp. 408 ff. (Murray, 1880), though his explanation of its 

origin is now generally regarded as insufficient. The origin of this perfect 

has been briefly discussed by the translator in the Transactions of tfie 

Oxfi^d Thilological ^ocietyfor 1887-8, p. 23 (Clarendon Press, 1888, Is.),] 
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(loi) TV. Stems with svffix -€&-: the augmented perfe<5t 
tense called the pluperfect; the oldest and simplest type is 
^8ca (I knew), cAcXowrea (I had left), etc. — If the latter form goes 
back to ♦€-X€-Ao«r-€o--a=*€-Xc-Ao«r-€o--m, we are tempted to com- 
pare it with the Latin pluperfect fUgeram = ^foug-es-dm ; but, 
in the first place, this genealogy is not historically proved, andj 
in the second place, the Latin vocalism does not agree with the 
Greek, the Latin d being incompatible with the Greek termina- 
tion. It is true that the same divergence is noticeable between 
the two imperfects, Gk. ^a ( = *5o--a = *5<r-7n) and Lat. er^vij 
which can scarcely be separated. On the whole, the question 
must be left undecided, for the Latin mode of formation may 
be a new development. 

(102) V. Stems with suffix Sri^ : first aorists passive^ 
i'T€rOrf l-ho-O-q^ i'Xv-Orj-v i-XeLtfy-Orj-v, — This aorist, which is much 
commoner than the aorist in -1^, seems nevertheless to belong 
to a comparatively late date, though it had already spread 
considerably in the time of Homer; There is no form certainly 
corresponding to it in Latin, and its origin is obscure. It is 
possible that the aorist in -17- of a verb with the suffix -Ow, e.g. 
l-vq-O-yi from viy-^d) (to Spin), may have been referred by mis- 
take to the simple verb, e.g. vc-w,- and that then the relation of 
v€<i) to hrfidri gave rise to a silnilar relation between Avw and 
lKv$7), But this explanation is only hypothetical^^ 

VI. Stem,s with suffix -rja-o-^: Second futures passive. — Bf 
adding the future suffix -o-o- to the stem of the aorist in -17-^ 
Greek formed a future passive, <^av-iJ-<ro-/iai, which stands to 
i-ff>d'vr)'V in the same relation as the middle Ot^o-o-fiai stands to 

VII. Stems with suffix -Orfao^: first f^tutes pftgsive.^-^The 

1 A later and in many respects more probable hypothesis (Wackemagelj 
E. Z. zxx. p. 302) starts from the Sanskrit termination of the 2nd sing; 
mid. -thds^ \7hich it restores to the Indo-European language under the fomi 
•-^^e« = Gk. 'dnji. In this system, ^-Xiz-^iys, for example, would be merely 
the 2nd pers. sing, middle of an aorist stem *i-\v- (supra 87 I), on thd 
analogy of which would afterwards be based the other forms iXidi^v i\{f$Tj/, 
imitated from thone of the aorist in -17-. The author has recently shown 
(Bull. 80c. Ling, vii. p. 29) that i-yvu)-(T-drfS'^Sk. d-jna-S'thas is probably 
2nd pers. mid. of a sigmatic aorist, and that thence we may explain the 
sigmatic insertion in ypu-ff-Td-s, etc. Cf . supra 64 note. 
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same analogic^;], process, taking place in regard to the aorist 
in •s^i/', produced the future Xv^Oi^o-fiaij X€t<^^iy-o'o-/xai, a form 
which has become far more common than the preceding form, 
but is still unknown to Homer. 

Apart from cert£!,in formations, which on account of their 
extreme rarity may be neglected,^ these seven types of tenses 
are the only prin^ary verbal stems exclusively confined to 
Greek* 

§ 8. Latin Formations. 

(104) I. Stems with suffix ^a-*: subjunctives of the 3rd 
(secondarily also 2nd and 4th) conjugation. — This form, seen in 
old Latin fu-d-m^ subjunctive of the obsolete */w-o (to be), 
leg^Ormy ag-a-m, eam^^ey-d-m (I may go), is quite isolated. 
Jt has been maintained that this ->Cif' was the original sign of 
the subjunctive, thq.t consequently Greek ought to have had 
♦Xey^a-^/icv instead of Xeyw/icv, and that the latter form is due to 
a later intrusion of the vocalism of the indicative Xcyo/Acv. But, 
as nothing hitherto has b^en discovered to confirm this conjec- 
ture, it is better to regard as exclusively Latin this still 
unexplained 5,2 which also appears, as we have seen, in the 
imperfect er-^Orm and the pluperfect fvrer^a-m^ and will recur 
in the next suffix, 

11. Sterns with suffix -har ; imperfects l-ha-m^ da-ba-m, 
$tC(rbd-rS, — If this suffix is merely the form fuam^ that is, a 
tense of the verb " to be " a,gglutiiiated to the root and forming 
with it a^ periphrqrStic conjugation, it should really come under 
the head of secondary derivation, where it is very common. 
The same remark applies to the next suffix, namely : 

(105) III. Stems with suffix -bo- : futures l-hd^ da-bdj std-bd, 
referred rightly or wrongly to the present *fuO=<f>v(jD, 

' E.g, the snffi^ -kq- in 6\4-k(>j (to parish), perhaps based on the perfect 
^}i'(i)\€-K-a ; and the suffix -^0-, which is showi) by toe existence of doublets 
like Tpj^ia rp&xv (to wear away by rubbing), cr/idui ^fi^x^f i^^^ i^X^i &°d is 
i^ss easy to explain. 

^ M. L, Job {MSm, Soc. Ling. vi. p. 847) seems to me to have said the 
Ilist word i|i regard to this difficult question : the subjunctive in -a- origi- 
nated in the verbs in -d-mi which in Latin became thematic (e.g. ^si-std-mi 
became iiitot tupra 87, II), and thence it spread to the other conjugations. 
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IV, Stems vcith suffix -v- and -u- : Latin perfects. — All the 
Latin perfects which are not primitive (87) and are not to be 
referred to the sigmatic aorist (96), are formed by means of 
this suffix -V- or -w-, the origin of which is obscure : nb-v-l^ 
fle-v-lj sl-v-l ; seC'U-l^ cot-u-l, gen-u-l, etc. It has been sup- 
posed that these suffixes represent a syncopated form of ful 
added to the verbal root. This hypothesis was supported 
chiefly by the perfect potul, which, on account of possum = 
*pot-surm might perhaps seem as if it ought to go back to 
*pot-fU'l ; but everywhere else, and even in this case itself, this 
vfew involves serious phonetic difficulties. It is perhaps more 
likely that the v or u started from certain peifect forms in 
which it belonged to the root itself, e.g. m(yv'l (cf. the pres. 
m,ov-e-0)j and thence spread throughout the rest of the conjuga- 
tional system,^ especially in verbs of secondary derivation. 

(i06) V. Stems with suffix -se- (-re- after a voicel) : 
imperfect subjunctives es-se-m (es-sS-s), arch, faxem (?), I-re-7?i, 
da-re-m, std-re-m, — These formations have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in Greek except in the futures and aorist s sub- 
junctive with a short vowel (y^T-o-o-ficv), which have already 
been connected with the Latin forms represented by faxd. 
Now a form *essO, for example ( = Gk. ccr-o-o-fiat, later co-o/iai), 
must have been conjugated *essO *ess^s *essH^ whence, if the 
vowel remained short, *cssls^ essit (cf. Lat. faxit\ or, if it was 
lengthened owing to some corruption, essBs, It remains to find 
the influence which lengthened the termination. This may be 
the influence of the termination of the old Latin subjunctives 
afterwards used as futures, in which the termination was long 
because it arose from a contraction {infra 143); in other 
words, *fax^s would become *faxSs through the analogy of 
facias (thou wilt do). In this somewhat complicated way the 
Latin subjunctive may be connected with a proethnic category, 
into which however both Greek and Latin introduced consider- 
able modifications. 

' Thus vdvli notu8=movi: motiis. — In forms like nexui (rare) from nec-tv, 
there is an analogical combination of the two signs -i- and -u-. 
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Section II. 



NOMINAL STEMS. 

§ 1. Common Formations, 

(107) Here as in the verbal stems a large number of for- 
mations are characterized by a vowel o/^, alternating according 
to regular laws. Assuming this point to be thoroughly under- 
stood, we shall henceforth represent this vowel simply by the 
letter 0. Moreover, as this vowel o, with the addition in the 
nominative singular of the termination -6- or -m respectively, 
was the usual characteristic of masculine and neuter nouns, 
and as on the other hand the nouns ending in d were mostly 
feminine, the custom arose in prehistoric times of introducing 
the same variations into the termination of nouns in apposition 
(adjectives),^ in order to make them agree in gender with the 
nouns they qualify : Gk. <^tA.-o-9, <j>ik-a, <^tX-o-r, Lat. hon-u-s^ 
bon-a, bon-u-m. Hence it is sufficient to mention once for all 
that every suffix given under the thematic form o may appear 
either exclusively under this form (masculine or neuter nouns, 
oT-Fo-9, vi-nU'm)j or exclusively under the form d (feminine 
nouns, TTot-n}, lu-na), or, lastly, may alternate between these 
forms in those nouns, called adjectives, which admit of a 
change of gender. 

(108) I. Root-stems, — This type is rather rare : Gk. oij/ 
(voice) = *fo7r->, root Fctt (to speak), cf. Itt-os and Lat. vOx', 
<l>\6i (flame) = *<^A.d.y-5, cf. (fiXiy-oi (to burn); ct?, Iv (one) = 
*o'€fi-^*(r€fx, cf. Lat. sem-elj etc.; Lat. vOC'S = 6\l/, plus a lengthen- 
ing in the nominative which spread to the oblique cases, and 
so also in lSx = *leg-s^ cf. Ug-er-e, rP.x = *rSg'Sj cf. rSg-er-e; also 
lux=*louc-s, cf. the normal root in XevK-o-^ (white), pCLx = 

^ The a Ij^'ctive is really nothinf;^ else, and this may be seen especially in 
adaptations of a comparatively late date, like Lat. ager uber (fertile field), 
literally *' a field (which is a) breast." H^nce we should expect in the 
plural arjrl uhera ; but uhfir^ naturally agreeing in number and case with the 
word it qualified, by analogy came to agree with it in gender also, and henoe 
became an adjective, agrl uhe.'^Ss, Cf. Fr. vn cheval pie [a piebald horse, 
literally " a horse (with dififereut colours like) a magpie "] , Eng. lilac 
libbons. 
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*pdc-8, cf. irqy-vv'fii and pdc-isco-r, etc. The root-stem does not 
appear very often except as the second term of a compound : 
Gk. <rv-{vy-s (yoke-fellow), xip-vi^-s (washing, cf. vtV-ro)), iiri- 
Tc#c-s (about to bring forth), fv-tair-^ (beautiful), 7ra/»a-)3Xawr-s 
(squinting, cf. j^Xcir-w); Lat. con-jugs^ prae-8^8=*prae'SM-s^ 
harU'Spec-s (cf. ^spec-iOj to look), judex = *jil-diC'S,^ ds-cen (a 
bird whose song is an omen, cf. can-0\ etc. It will be seen by 
these examples that the root may here appear in any of the 
three grades. 

(log) n. Sterns with suffix -o-. — These suffixes generally 
have the deflected or reduced root, and in this case appear to 
represent original oxy tones, e.g, Gk. Xoitt-o-? (remaining), 
yo/A-o-5 (pasturage), <^/5-o-9 (bearing), — a-Tpafi'd-^ (squinting, cf. 
frTp€iti-m\ fvy-o-s {vy-o-v (yoke) ; but the accent is often thrown 
back, e.g, Gk. v6fi-o-s (law), ^p-0-9 (tribute), 7rAof-o-5 (sailing), 
— oTix-o-s (row, cf. oTctx-w), AvK-o-s (wolf). Latin has, in the 
first case, rUf-u-s (red, cf. €-pv^-/)o-s), and old abl. pond-0,'^ in 
the second, lup-ti-s^ av-xys. In composition, Gk. hv<T-<f>op-o-^^ 
8t-^p-o-s (root <^€p), iTTTTo-'Sa/i-o-^, etc., Lat. pro-fag-u-s^ causi- 
dXC'VrS^ mlri'fic-ii--8, etc. But there is also another rather large 
class of words in which the root is normal and accented : Gk. 
€f>y-o-v (work), 'jr€B-o-v (ground) ; IjB,t, ftd-u-s (faithful), merg-u-s 
(water-bird, cf* merg-^\ {lUci')fer^ etc. ; and even an oxytone 
form with normal root, A.cvK-d-9 (white). 

(no) ill. Stems with suffix -a-.— 'Three classes : (1) 
oxytones with reduced root, Gk. ij>vy-ri (flight), Pa^-rf (dipping), 
Lat. fug-a^ gul-a ; the accent is thrown back in StViy, fjidx-rj, 
\vw-rfy etc. ; (2) oxytones with deflected root, a type extremely 
common in Greek^ po-i^ (stream^ cf. pef-w), (nrovB-^ (zeal, cf. 
oTr€v8-a>), <l>op^d, ir\oK-T^, roprnq^ cricoTr-Ty, but hardly represented at 
all in Latin, iog-a (garment, cf. teg-0) ; (3) paroxytones with 
normal root, Gk. (rrey-rj (dwelling), epcr-rj (dew = *f €/o(r-a, Sk. 
var^-drS, rain), Xcvk-tj (white poplar), Lat. herh-a (Gk. <^op)8->7, 
fodder?), ped^ (fodt-print);^ in Latin compounds, z?icZi-^e?i -a, 

* Judex no doubt on the analogy of Imnispex, etc., on account of the 
similarity of the gfenitives judin's and hnrnspiris. 

« / eg, XII Tah.i '' XV povdo " = 16 by weight, 15 pounds. 

' Peua ve»tighim huinauvm in the Epitome of Paalus Diaconu^, 211. 
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agri-colra^ parri-cld-a. Greek alone possesses an oxy tone type 
with deflected root and reduplication, dic-wK-17 (point), oS-wS-yJ 
(smell), €8-018-17 (food), which seems not to have been developed 
elsewhere. 

(ill) IV. Stems icith suffix -i- (alternating with -ey- in 
declension).^ — Paroxy tones, very few; ttoA-i-? (city, root ttcX, 
to fill), *oK-t-9 (eye) preserved only in the nom.-acc. dual ocro-c 
=.*oK-2/-€, ots ( sheep) = *of-t-9, Lat. ov-i-8; *of-t-9 (bird), whence 
olofiax (I augur) and oha-vos, Lat. av-i-S] Lat. pisc-i-Sj root 
unknown ; neut. mare = ^mar-i, 

V. Stems with suffix -u- (alternating with -ew- in de- 
clension). — To this class belong the very numerous Greek 
adjectives in -v-, which are all oxytone, w-oX-v-?, fiap-v-^, fiaO-v-'s, 
yXuK-u-s (cf. yXcvK-o?, sweetness), etc., and all have the reduced 
root, except 178-V-9, wk-v-9, and cvp-u-s. They recur in Latin as 
the basis of secondary stems formed by the addition of a new 
suffix -1-, e.g. gra'V-i-s = ^fiap-v-L-s ; but of stems in -u- properly 
so called, Latin has very few, e.g. ac-u-s (needle), Id-u-s (nights 
when there is a full moon).* The suffix remains unchanged in 
the paroxytone veic-v-s (corpse) and a few other words. 

(112) VI. Sterna with suffixes -io-, -yo-, and -T-. — The first 
two forms, which are somewhat rare as primary suffixes, 
of course coalesce in Latin, gen-iu-s^ fiuv-iu-s^ ex-im^-iu-s 
(chosen, exquisite), but remain distinct in Greek, ay-to-9 (holy, 
root yag^ to worship, cf. Sk. yaj-fld-s, sacrifice), o-ruy-to-? (hate- 
ful), and on the other hand aAAos = *aA-yo-9, Lat. al-iu-s:^ In 
the prehistoric period the feminine form of these suffixes 
seems to have become by contraction -?-, at least if we may 
judge from Sanskrit. Now, according to the same evidence, 
in the oblique cases the -l^ of the stem was resolved into iy 
before terminations beginning with a vowel, e,g, dhi-s (thought), 
ace. dhiy-am. Hence we may assume a stem like *weA:-f, 
(destruction), *spek'l (appearance), etc., which, under certain 
conditions, not yet clearly determined, became in the ace. 
*nek-iy^m, a form represented in Latin by {per-)nic-i-em ; on 

^ Tbis gradation, which is common to all suffixes ending in t and u, wiil 
be examined in detail infra 214. 
'^ See tupra 41, 2. * Cf. tupra 89 G. 
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the model of this accusative Latin formed a whole analogical 
declension, and in particular a nominative in -i-Ss, specUs^ 
pemiciSs. Under the same conditions in Greek, the accusa- 
tive of a word *woq'l (voice) would be represented by *f6T-y-av, 
whence oo-<rav, on the model of which was formed a new 
nominative o<r<ra. Such is the probable origin, in Greek, of 
the suffix ya, in other words, of the numerous words of the 
1st declension which have their nominative in a, e,g, iJiOLpa = 

^fWp-y-a (cf. fi€pro^, part, lot), yXwo-cra = *yXa);(-ya, pt^a, or^aipa, 

etc., and, in Latin, of the stems, almost all secondary,^ of the so 
called 5th declension. 

Vn. Stems with svffix -wo-. — We may cite in Greek : 
oTo? (alone) =*ot-fo-s, with root i (one) in the deflected form, cf. 
Zend aetor (one) and Lat., with another suffix, '(lnu8=oi-no-s; 
iroX-ko- (many ) = *TroX-fo-, cf. voX-v ; Xaio? (lef t) = *Aat-fo- Lat. 
Ic^-vo-s ; *oAAo9 0X09, Ion. ov\os = *a-6\-fo', Lat. 8ol4u-s and 
sal-vo-s]^ «r7ro9 = *rK-fo-9, Lat. cq-uo-S'j in Latin, besides the 
above examples, ae-vo-m (age), cf. Gk., with another suffix, alwv 
=*ai-fov-, ar-vo-m (ploughed land), al-vo-s (stomach, cf. al-dj to 
feed), and a good many adjectives, vac-uo-Sj noc-uo-s, as-sid- 
uo-Sj^ etc. 

Vni. Stems vnth suffixes -en- -on- (alternating in <j>priv 
d<l>pwv and similar cases). — Greek «/>/d-»/v (mind), gen. <f>p-€v-6':, 
root unknown ; *Fp-jv (sheep) in the Homeric compound iroXvpprjv 
and the gen. dpv6^ = *wr'n'6s ; dpa-'rjv (male) = Sk. vfs-an- (male) ; 
Kv-div (dog), gen. KV'V^os ; €tic-'a)K (image), root feiK in the perfect 
€otKa=*f€-fotK-a, etc.; — Latin: pect-en (comb, cL pecto and Gk. 
TTCKTO)) ; *felen (gall), lost, but indicated by the regular gen. 
*fel-n'is, which by a Latin phonetic law became ftlliSj and 
under this new form gave rise to an analogical nom. fel (the 
root is *ghelj yellOwish*green, cf. Gk. xoX-0-9, bile [Eng. 

* Cf. infra 151 and 197. — There is an evident parallel, for example, be- 
tween Gk. vTdfu (fat) =*7rr^wi', fem. 7rre»/)a — *Tr^e/)-j/a, and Sk. pivdn^ fern. 
pivar-l (id.), between trorvia (goddess) and Sk. pdtvit etc. In woTva (Hymn 
to Demeter, 118), the v represents an n palatalized through the following 
issy, and {d€&')7roiya is only another mode of representing the same moditi- 
cation of the v {supra 39 C a). 

* See supra 40 C a. 

' Ad'Sid-uo-s^ ** one who resides," hence *' owner," instead of the fan- 
ciful etymology which connects it with assem dare. 
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gall])] hom-Oj gen. hom-in-iSj cf. hum-u-S] ed-6 (glutton), gen. 
ed-&n-i8j etc. 

(114) IX. Stems with suffix -mo-. — Gk. 0v-fi6-^ (heart, 
passion), Lat. fU-mu-s^ cf. Sk. dhUrmd-s (smoke) ; Gk. 0€p-fi6'% 
(hot), Oep-fiTj (heat), Lat. for-vau-s (hot), Sk. ghar-md-s] Gk. 
Kcv^-fto-s (hiding place), cf. KevO-m ; Gk. ol-/jlo-^ (way), cf. ct-yxt (I 
go) ; Gk. </>i7-/AT7 (report). Dor. ff>arfid, Lat. fd-rna, cf. <^t7-/xi and 
/il-r? ; Gk. yvio-firf (opinion), root yva> (to know) ; Lat. for-ma 
(shape), cf. Sk. dhdr-morS (rule, right, justice) ; Lat. fir-mvrs 
(solid), cf. Sk. dhar (to hold fast) ; Lat. al-mvrS (tutelary), cf. 
dl-er-e (to nourish), etc. 

(115) X. Stems with suffices -men-, -mon-, -mn-, mno-, 
-meno-, -mono- J — This very numerous group includes among 
others, both in Greek and Latin, the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -men- in Greek masculine nouns, e,g. irvO-jxriv 
(bottom), Ai-/Aijv (harbour), gen. Ai-/a€v-os, irot-fnjv (shepherd), with 
reduction in the secondary form iroC-fiv-io-v (sheepfold); lost 
in Latin. 

2. Suffix -mon- : Gk. aK-fuav (anvil), gen. aK-fiovo^y t8-/Awv 
(skilful), T€f)-fnov (boundary); 2 Lat. ser-mO, gen. ser-mdn-is^ 
tSmd (pole) = *t^x-m/)y cf . tSx-er-e (to make, originally " to make 
out of wood "), ter-mO (boundary), etc. 

3. Suffix -nin- in neuter nouns, in Greek -fta-, in Lat. 
-wien-: Gk. ct-yxa, Lesb. Fifx-fxa (clothing) =*f€(r-/xa, root Fea- (to 
clothe) ; Gk. prjy-jjia (breakage), cf. p-qy-vv-fii ; Gk. crCi-fia (body), 
root unknown ; Gk. ovo-fia (name),^ root uncertain ; Lat. nO-m£n 
= *gnO-inen, cf. cO-gnO-^nenj root gnd (to know) ; sS^men, tSg-men, 
dg-men. The root is in the normal grade.* 

4. To this suffix -mg- is very often added, without any 
change of meaning, a secondary suffix -to- : hence in Latin the 
well-known doublets aug^men and aug^men-turm^ cO-gnO-men 

^ In other words, exhausting all the possible forms (normal, reduced, 
deflected) of the dissyllabic group -m.n.- 

^ It will be noticed that the suffix when accented is in the normal form, 
whereas the deflected form is almost always unaccented. 

3 The same suffix with consonantal n before a following vowel in the 
secondary derivative v-ibw-fiv-oi (nameless). 

* Notice that this reduced suffix takes the deflected form when the stem 
changes its character on becoming the last term of a compound, e.g, av €i-iitav 
(without clothing). 
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and cd-gnO-^men-tu-niySLnd many others, also the forms ar-mentu-m 
(ploughing animal), jH^mentu-m (beast of burden, from *Jw^, to 
yoke, or juvdre, to help), in-crS^mentu-m (increase), etc. In 
Greek this secondary suffix appears even in the declension of the 
primary stems in -/la ; for it is clear that cna-jxa'Ta would be more 
properly the nom. pi. of a word ^a-f^-fia-To-v = *(ra)-/>t?i-To-, than of 
o-w-yxa. From the plural, favoured perhaps by other accessory 
circumstances,^ this t passed by analogy into the singular; 
hence the great diflference between the oblique cases in Greek 
and Latin, e,g. dat. nS-min-l and 6v6-fiaT'i. 

5. An important class of Greek words, however, remained 
uncontaminated, and may be directly compared with the Latin 
neuters, namely the -Eolic and Doric infinitives in -fiev-ai and 
-fi€y, e,g. €fjLfi€vaL (to be)=*l<r-/i.€v-at, and ififxa^, So-ficv-ai (to give), 
Ti-Ori-fji€v-ai (to put), a-Torfiev (to stand), etc. That from a mor- 
phological point of view the infinitive, like the participle, is the 
case-form of a noun, is evident from the mere consideration of 
its meaning and its use in the sentence. Hence, if, as is possible, 
-at is a dative termination lost in the rest of the Greek system 
of declension, and if on the other hand the bare stem 8o-/x€v is 
to be compared with certain locatives found in the oldest lan- 
guage of Lidia, and which have been called locatives without a 
suffix,^ it will be seen that So-fiev-ai, and So-fxev are respectively 
the dative and locative of a stem in -/xcv-,^ the corresponding 
forms to which occur above in the Latin neuters and below in 
the participles in -ficvo-,^ 

I Cf. infra 187, 5, and 204, 7. 

" Vedic Sk. vyoman^ "in the sky." Tbe classical form would be vynman-l. 

' There are other possible explanations of these infinitives {e.g. /neva-i 
might be the locative of a feminine stem in -fievdf cf. the sufl&x -fievo- infra). 
Bnt the above explanation is by far the most probable. — Hom. ^fiev (Od. x. 
416) for ffi/jiey is modelled on the participle eJjv and the relation of t/jLcv 
to IJbv. 

* Quite recently (Esq. morph. V) I have suggested the hypothesis that 
the gerundive dandi might, by a process of dissimilation similar to that 
supposed by M. Havet (Mim. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 231), go back to ^da-men-ay^ 
and hence be identical with Gk. 8d-/iev-at. The Latin genitive of the 
gerundive would tben be originally a dative, which its termination in -I caused 
to be taken for a genitive, and on this analogy there would then be formed 
a dative- ablative in -d and an accusative -urn. The phonetic difficulty of 
the co-existence of dundi and damini might be explained by supposing that 
the dissimilation first took place in verbs in which a nasal preceded the 
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6. The suffix -mno- is rarely primary: Gk. o-Tpw-fiv^ (bed) 
PfXi-fLvo-v (dart) ; ^ no instance in Latin. 

7. The. suffix -meno- is that of the medio-passive participles, 
Oi'fxevo-^ Ti-^€-/x6vo-9, 8(>-/i,€vo-5 8t-8o-/A€vo-s. It gcucrally reduces 
the root. In Latin, it occurs in ter-min-uSj fe-mina (she who 
suckles, cf . fe-tU'S and fs4dre), and in the 2nd pi. pass, da-minl 
= 8o-/x€i'ot, after which we must supply estis to explain the 
transition from the participial to the verbal use. 

8. The suffix -mono- characterizes a few Greek feminines 
in 'fiovrj : xap'fjLovrj (joy), irrj-fiovy (woe), etc. 

(ii6) XL Stems vnth suffices -ro- and -lo-, almost always 
oxytone in Greek: i-pvO-po-^^ ruber =*rub'ro-s j ay-p6-% = ager] 
XviT'pO'^ (wretched), Xa/xTr-z^d-s (bright, cf. Xa/xTr-o)), SCj-po-v (gift), 
IS-pd (seat) ; Lat. sac-er (sacred), gnd-rurs (knowing), etc. ; — Gk. 
8€t-Xo-s (timid), prj-Xo-^ (threshold), </>i)-Xo-v (class), (jyv-Xi^ (tribe) ; 
Lat. t€'la (web) and te-lu-m (dart) = *tix-la, H^x-lo-m^ root Ux 
(to weave, make out of wood), sella (seat)=*sec^-Za, etc. 

XII. Stems with suffixes -ri- and -li-, very rare : Gk. iS-pt-9 
(skilful), Lat. dc-ri-Sj dc-er (spirited) ; — Lat. td-li-s, qud-U-s^'^ 
cal'li'S (path, root uncertain). The latter suffix became widely 
extended as a secondary suffix, and will be discussed again 
later on. 

XIII. Stems with suffixes -no-, -ni-, -nu-. — With the first 
suffix we find in Greek : vir-vo-s (sleep) = ^sup-nd-s, root sivep ; 
T€K-vo-v (child) ; iroirvrj (penalty) = *qoy-nd^ root qey^ cf . Tt-w ; 
TTop-vrj (prostitute), cf. irep-vrj-fiL (to sell); aefi-vo-s (holy), cf. 
a-iP'O-fjiai ; Sct-vd-s (terrible) ; <f>^p-vri (dowry), cf. (l>€p-o), etc. ; — 
Lat. som-nu-s = *sw4p-no-s^ Sk. svdp-na-s ; mCig-nu-s^ cf. Gk. 
fiaK-p6-s with a different suffix ; dO-nu-m, cf . Sw-po-v ; pU-nu-s^ 
ci. irXrj'prfs, etc. The forms -ni- and -nu- are somewhat rare, 
especially in Greek, e.g, firj-vi-^ (wrath), root m^d, to think (?) ; 
Lat. Ig-ni-s (fire), cf. Sk. ag-ni-s, root uncertain ; pd-ni-Sj cf. 
pd-scO (to feed) ; perhaps ma-nu-s (the measuring thing), root 
md^ to measure (?) ; neut. cor-nU, 

suffix (e.g. ^nd-men-ay then *ndmeday *ndmday nandi)^ and was thence 
iutrodnced analogically into all the others. 

^ Cf. in regard to meaning and formation the primary form peXe-fivo-v and 
the secondary form ^aX-Xo-fxevo-v (that which is thrown). 

* Cf. Gk. (with an additional suffix) tti-XI-kcs, mj-XL-Ko-s* 
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To this class apparently must be referred the Hellenic forma- 
tion in -avo-,in which the n must have developed a vowel sound 
before itself; e,g. Spy-ava-v (instrument), iroTr-avo-v (cake, root 
ir«r, to cook), Spiir-ava-v (scythe), <rT€<^vo-s (crown), ovp-avo-^ 
(heaven, cf. €vp-v-s, wide), firf)(^vTJ (device), etc., and, with 
nasalization of the root,* rvfur-avo-v (drum, cf. tvtt-tci)). 

(117) XIV. Stems with suffix -to-. — These include two 
formations of very unequal importance. The first comprises 
only a few stems with deflected root : Gk. Kot-ny (bed, cf. ic€t-/«w), 
Ppov-T-q (thunder, cf. ppifi-m^ Lat. frem-0\ x^^p-^o-? and Lat. 
hor-tttrS. The other includes the large class of stems called 
in Greek verbals in -to- and in Latin past participles passive : 

^€-TO-?, 80-TO-S, OTa-TO-5, *cXv-T0-9, Xv-ro-9, O'^IO'-TO-S {^=^(T)(lS-t6-, 

split); Lat. dortUrSj std-tu-s^ (fixed), in-clvrtvrs^ stHc-tu-s, 
quassus {=*qucUrtu-s, shaken),* etc., etc. Sanskrit and other 
analogies show that in Lido-European this suffix -td- took the 
accent and consequently reduced the root. In Greek the 
primitive accentuation was respected, that is, whenever the 
stem retained its function as a verbal adjective ; ^ but the root, 
which was reduced in all the above examples, was often 
influenced by the analogy of the tenses of the verb, especially 
the present and sigmatic aorist, so that it shows the normal 
grade in Xctir-ro-s (left), piyic-ro-s (fragile), <^€vic-to-5 (to be avoided, 
cf. Hom. <^v*c-Ta-s), and many other cases. In Latin the same 
phenomenon took place : by the side of stric-tu-s, which is 
attested by Fr. estroit and Ital. strettOj we find llc-tu-s, on the 
analogy of llqvrlj frac-tvr-s on that of frCLg-yaentu-m^ and so 
also scrlp-turs, strUc-tVr-s, junc-tu-s, *fud-tvrs (fusus), vSc-tu-s, 
on the analogy of scrlpsl^ strUxl, junxlj fUdl, v^xl, etc., 
Uc-tvrS on the analogy of Ugl, and rSc-tti-s on that of iBc-tu-s, 
Sometimes the suffix is added to a dissj^Uabic form, the origin 
of which is not clear, e.g. geni-tu-s^ cf. Gk. ycvc-o-t-?.* 

(118) XV. Stems with suffix -ti-. — In common Greek the 
suffix is usually assibilated to -o-t-.^ All these stems are 

* Cf. svpra 93, 3. * Cf. supra 64 A. 

* Compare awap-TO-i (sowed) and 'Lwap-TTi (proper name) = (TTra/rri) yrj 
(cultivated land), and also the participle irefiir-To-s (sent) with the ordinary 
ir^fiTT'To-i (fifth). 

* Ct supra 97. * Cf. supra 59, 1. 
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p^roxytone, and many have the root in its normal form ; but it 
is very doubtful whether this was the case originally, and the 
very common type Xctj/rt? may have been influenced by eXcti/ra. 
5owever this may be, this class consists mainly of feminine 
nouns of action, e,g, Scft? (reception), rao-is (tension) = ♦tw-ti-s, 
ffiJfi? (junction), <f>arTL'^ (speech) ; exceptions iro-o-t-s (husband) 
aod ftar-rt-s (seer). In Latin this suffix is not easy to recognise, 
except in the basis of secondary stems formed by means of a 
new suffix -^n- ; for this is the ordinary type of Latin nouns of 
swctLon, e.g. nd'ti-O, por-ti-O. But the details of declension and 
the analogy of the sister-languages make it certain that forms 
Ijke gSns, mSnSj pars^ and others go back to *gen-ti'j ^men-ti-j 
*par'ti'j cf. the gen. pi. gen-ti-um^ etc., and the ace. sing. 
pfLr-U-mi retained as an adverb. The suffix is manifest in 
ves-dUs and messis (harvest) = *wef-</-, cf. met-er-e, 

(119) XVL Stems with suffix -tu-. — Very rare in Greek, 
e.g. pipwrTvrs (food), ao--n;=fao--rv (town), root was {to dwell), 
cf, Sk. vds-tu (dwelling). This suffix is fairly common in 
Latin : frUc-tVr-s (fruit, enjoyment), cf. root frug in frUg-Bs^ 
frUg-l ; vlc-tUrS (mode of life), cf. vl{g)v-er-e ; can-tUrS (sing- 
ing), etc. The grammatical forms commonly called supines are 
merely case-forms of similar stems in -tvr which have become 
njore or less obsolete ; namely, (1) the " active " supine, an 
accusative, can-tti-mj lH-su-m (eO lUsum^ " I go to play ") ; and 
(2) the "passive" supine, an ablative, dlc-tU = *dlc-tUd^ cf. 
inanU {facile dlctUj " easy in the saying "), confused also in 
this use with the dative, which still appears in the phrase 
lepida memordtulj^ " agreeable to relate." '-^ 

(120) XVII. Stems with suffix -t-. — This suffix, plainly 
recognisable in Gk. vvi and Lat. nox ^ (gen. vuk-t-os noc-t'is)j 
is especially common in the last term of compounds : Gk. d8fir/s 
(gen. d-S/A^r-os, indomitable, root Sa/x Sfid), olkjjlt^ (d-ic/AiJ-T-o?, 
unwearied, root #ca/x), wfiofipt!^ (<o/i.o-j8p(o-r-o9, eating raw flesh, 
root ^op )8po)), etc. ; Lat. superstes (gen. super-sti-t-is, root std 
in reduced form) ; combes (gen. com-i-t-is^ root z, " one who goes 
with "), and probably also pedes ^ eques, miles (one who goes 

> Plaut. BaccUd. 60 (Ussing). 

' The Latiu o correspondiug to Greek v is quite exceptional. 
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in a troop of a thousand men), cael-i-tS'S (the gods, perhaps 
originally the stars), saielles (guardian of the sown fields?, 
later " life-guard "), etc. 

(i2i) XVn. Stems with suffixes -ttr-f -tor-, -tro-, -tcro-, 
-toro-(?). — This important group, which may be compared with 
that considered in X, comprises the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -tcr-, in nouns of relationship : wa-nljp (ace. 

Tra-rip-Oj gen. ira-T/a-os), iJL'iQ-'rqp= fm-rrfp^ Bvyd-rrfp (daughter), cf. 

Sk. dtihi'tdj Dor. <f>parTrip and Att. <f>pdrrjp (brother, clansman) ; 
Latin porter^ ma-ter, frd-ter (etymology obscure). 

2. Suffix -ter-, in nouns denoting agent : ^ in Greek, oxytones, 
.generally with reduced root, So-nyp (ace. So-Trjp-Oj gen. So-rrjp-^)^, 
giver), \v-TTJp (deliverer), fAvrf-^r-rrjp (wooer, root fivoL,^ cf. fivd-O' 
fiat, to woo), TTctcr-nJp; lost in Latin = *7r€v^(r-Ti^, cable, root 
bhendh, to bind. 

3. Suffix -tor-, in nouns denoting agent : in Ghreek, paroxy- 
tones, with the root in its normal form, ^nap * (gen. 8a>-To/>-o9, 
giver), pTi-Tiup (orator, root fcp f/w;, to speak), McVrcop (proper 
name, root /acv, to think), Mr-rwp (knowing, root fctS reduced) ; in 
J^atin, dortor (gen dartOr'is^\ facrtor^ mSnsor (measurer = 
^7n€nt{sytorj^ cf. the verb mSt-ior, to measure), etc. 

4. Suffix -tro-: generally forms neuter nouns denoting 
instrument, sometimes feminine nouns in 'tra-: Gk. Xov-rpo-y 
(bath, cf. AoiMo), vCrr-Tpo-v (water for washing), Kkv-rpo-v (goad), 
)8aic-rpo-v (walking-stick) ; • IjSLt, lUs-trurm (purification, cf. iw-/J 
to wash), clauS'trvr^m (closing thing), plaus-trvrm (waggon); 
feminines, Gk. Ion. p-q-rptf^ Att. p-q-rpd, Elean Fpa-rpa (agreement, 
root Fprf supra), Lat. mulc-tra (milking-pail, cf. mulg-eO) ; mas- 
culines, Gk. Scu-T/ao-s (carver), Lat. cul4er. 

5. Suffix -tero-, in comparatives : rarely primary, and always 
implying a choice or comparison between two terms only. In 
Greek we have l-repo-^ (one of two), probably corrupted through 

* Originally no doubt identical with the preceding. 

' With the analogical epenthesis of <r already explained, tupra 64 A note. 
^ Tbis suffix was often confused with the preceding one, and even with 
the suffix of nouns of relationship, for we find dbrn/ip and 4>paru)p, 

* The Latin long vo^rel is due to the nominative, infra 211. 

* Cf. supra 64 A. 
^ Boot J9a with a k of unknown origin, cf. Oe-T&s and. 
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the analogy of eU and substituted for a-Tcpo-5 (Dor.-Bceot. = 
*8m'tero-8, root sem, one), which is still indicated by the Attic 
forms Odrepov daripov ; iro-repo-s (which of two), fv-Tipo-v (in- 
testine),^ /ScX-rcpo-s (better), <f>kp-T€po-^ (^'^O? perhaps even Kap- 
T€p6^ *cpa-T€/)o-5 (strong).^ In Latin : aUter (one of two, cf. 
alrivr-s) ; rji^-ter (which of two), comparative of a pronominal stem 
u- which recurs in Vrbi ; dex4er (right, as opposed to left) ^ ; 
*inter0'8^ *ex-'ter'08, stems lost, but still recognisable in their 
derivatives in-ter-ior^ ex^er-ioVji which thus contain two com- 
parative suflSxes ; in-tevj svMer^ adverbial neuters used as 
prepositions, etc. 

6. Suffix -toro-: lost in Greek; perhaps recognisable in 
Latin, but with an unaccountable corruption, in the suffixes 'tUro- 
of future participles active and -tUra of nouns of action : iBc- 
tUrvrS ISc-tUr-aj mBThsUrus mSnsUray quaestUrus quaesturaj etc. 

(i22) XIX. Stems with suffixes -tlo-, -dhro-, and -dhlo-. 
— Besides nouns of instrument in -tro-^ Greek and Latin have 
nouns, also neuters as a rule, the suffixes of which appear to 
correspond to these three Indo-iEuropean syllables, namely : — (1) 
Gk. -^Xo-^ Lat. -clo- (--culo-) dissimilated -cro-,^ x^^^^ (li<l^d)i 
av-rXo-s (hold), exc-rXiy (handle), sae-^lti-^ni sae-culurm (genera- 
tion),^ vin-^^lvrm ( = *vincnclo-7n) vin-culu-^m (fetter), ful-crvrm 
(support) ; — (2) Gk. -Opo-, Lat. -6ra-, ap^po^ Qoint, cf . ap^p-Ca-Kia^ 
to fit), Pa-Opo-v (ground), fldrbrvrm (blast), crl-bru-m (sieve, cf . 
icpt-vo) cer-nO), tere-bra (borer, cf. Gk. ripc-Tpo-v) ; — (3) Gk. -^A.o-, 
Lat. -^ulo-, ^iMT-^A-o-v (sacrificial implement), ycvi-OXrf (race), 
pd'bulurm (fodder), sta-bulvr^m (stable), /5-6wZa (story). 

(123) XX. Stems vdth suffix -nt-: present participles. — 
This suffix, when primary, reduces the root ; hence it must have 
had the accent originally, at any rate when its nasal was 
sonant. In Greek we have rtrBi-vr- (nom. rivets = *rt-^€-vT-9), 
I'orrarVT'j Si-So-rr-, and other well known instances ; in Latin, 

^ The inside (ol the body) as contrasted with the outside. 

3 Originally no doulirt *' stronger/* in spite of the accentuation, which is 
modelled on that of the adjectives in -p6-» 

' At a very early period *dex-tero-8, etc., became *dextro8 by syncope 
{supra 79, 2), then regularly dexter (70). 

^ Supra &!, 1 and 2. 

* Cf. Sae-tumO'Sf doublet of Satumus (god of sowing). 
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da-nt' (nom. ddns)^, stornt-^ *8-e7U' (being) = *«-^-, in the com- 
pounds prcie-sSris, ab-sSnSj Dl Cdnsent-^s, i-ent- (going) = 
*i{y)-^t-j drent' (tooth) =*c?-^f-.i It was precisely these last 
three participles which were corrupted in Greek: c5v=Hom. 
€<uv (stem *€(r-o-vT-), Iwv (1-6-vt-\ o8ovs (oS-o-kt-) ; the analogy of 
the secondary forms <^€p<i)v, Xtirwv seems to have introduced into 
them the o of the participles of thematic forms ; ^ moreover the 
root is in the normal form in ewv and deflected in o^vsj Ion. 
o3(ov. Furthermore, the thematic o appears in Latin also in the 
doublets «-on^- (real) *, restricted to the sense of " guilty " (nom. 
8dn^\ and e-unt-^^ey-o-rd (root in the normal form), which 
serves as the stem in the oblique cases of iSns. 

(124) XXI. Stems with suffix -os- (-es-). — Of these there 
are two classes: (1) primitive oxy tones, masculine or feminine 
(of all three genders when adjectives) ; (2) primitive paroxy- 
tones, which regularly have the normal root and are of the 
neuter gender. To these must be added the Latin infinitives. 

1. Oxytones: Gk. atS-w? (shame, gen. at8oos=*atS-o(r-os), 
^0)5 (dawn = *af(r'6(r' ? cf . Dor. avok and Lat. aur-Or-a with an 
additional suffix); and compound adjectives, whether derived 
from these nouns, e.g.. diMuS-T^ (shameless), or from those of the 
following class, e.g. ycr-os tv-yey-i^ (cf. Lat. ds-gen-er), fiiv-o^ 
8vo•-/A€l^^9, etc. ; * even simple adjectives like i/r€v8-^s (false) by 
the side of i/rcuS-o? (lie). To this class in Latin, more or less 
corrupted by various analogical influences,^ belong: — (a)ithe 
abstract nouns in -or^ doUor, calror, pud-or, etc., gen. pud-Or-is, 
cf. alS-dk *at&-o(o-)-o9, and J;he nominatives hon-ds^ arb-Os, retained 
as archaisms ; (j8) the J;ype seen in niib-Ss (Sk.^ndbh-as, gen. 
ndbh-as-as^ sBd-Bs (Gk. IS-os, gen.'€^€(o-)-o9, cxxed-Vs^ etc., which 
ought regularly to be inflected nub-es ^nub-ir-isyXy) the best 
preserved type of all, Ven-us {-er-is), Cer-^s {-er-is), cin-is 
{-er-is), pulv-is^ celer (cf. Gk. Kik-rji -rjT-o^j saddle-horse), with 
rhotacism introduced into thp nominative, etc. 

* Boots es (to be), ev (to go), ed (to eat) in the reduced form. 
2 Cf. supra 86. and infra ItJO. 
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3 Leg, XII TaK : nwrhxis soutkms, *^a disease proved to be real.'* 
^ Bat the accent is thrown back when the adjectives are used as substan- 
tives : cf. Kpar-oSt d-Kpar-'^s., and "Zta-Kpa/r-ris. 

^ Discussed farther in the remarks on declension, infra 212. 
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2. ParoQoytones : in Greek the accent is always thrown back 
as far as possible. Nowhere perhaps can the law which com- 
bines the accent with the normal form of the root be more easily^ 
verified ; it is only necessary to compare the forms wevO-o^ (grief), 
pivB-o^ (depth), *cA€os=**cX€f-os (glory), /a^ic-os (length), cpcv^-os 
(redness), etc., with the oxytones iraO-^tv (to suffer), PaO-v-s (deep), 
k\v-t6'^ (celebrated), fiaK-po-^ (loJ^g)? ^pvO-po-^ (red), etc. Still 
there are not wanting in this class forms with the reduced 
root: pajQo^ (depth), papo^ (weight), Odp<ro^ (boldness), rdxo^ 
(quickness), vdOo^ (suffering) ; these must either be referred to the 
analogy of fiaOiky ^apv^, Oap<rv^, Ta^v?, -n-aOciVy or else the original 
declension must have been fiivB-o^ *pi^6-€<r'6^^ whence the doublet 
pivBo% pajQo^, The form with deflected root ox-os=*fox-os (car), 
cf. ^(0 and veh-Oj is due to the analogy of the secondary form 
o;(-€-<u (to carry). — In Latin we have: gen-us, temp-tcSj fUn-us, 
mUn-uSj etc., which are or seem to be normal ; rOb-uVj aequ-or^ 
where rhotacism has crept in from the oblique cases; stems 
with the character of the vowel uncertain, like op-us, on-us 
(cf. hon-Os and the doublets decus decor), voln-us, etc. ; lastly-, 
pond-US a,nd foedrUSf which certainly have the deflected root.^ 

(125) 3. Latin Infinitives, — If we compare, on the one 
hand, a dative like gen-er-l with an infinitive passive ]ike ft-er-l, 
and, on the other hand, the locative (confused with ablative) 
gen'er-e = *gen-er-i with the infinitive active type ft-er-e,^ it is 
impossible not to be struck by the agreement and correspondence 
which they show, both with one another and with the Greek 
infinitives in -/xcv-at and -fxey.^ Hence, like the latter, the Latin 
infinitive seems to be, either the dative, */ei-{?«-ay, or the locative, 
*fei-e8'4j of a stem in -es-, *fei-es- ; thus caed-er-^' {to cut) would 
be the locative of ccted-^s, nUb-^r-e (to veil oneself, marry) the 
locative of nUbSSj veh-er-e (to carry) the locative of *veh'eS' 
(carrying), which is found also in the Greek €x-€(r- (car), a 
doublet of oxos.* It is clear that a few forms of this kind might 

^ Bat the former at any rate originally belonged to stems of the 2nd decl.^ 
iupra 34 A. 

' Archato, common in Plant as. and exactly synonymous with/Eerf. 

' Cf. tupra 115, 5. 

* ix^v^' Ap/M^tp, 6x'ffiHP (gloss of Hesychius). 
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by analogy give rise to the other infinitives, leg-er-e^ cap-er-Cj 
etc. The forms dd-re, std-^e, esse^ fer-re^ vel-le^ are still more 
primitive, and are formed by the addition to the root of a simple 
-«-, the reduced form of the same suffix of which -os- and -€«- 
represent respectively the deflected and the normal grade.^ The 
divergence into active and passive meaning which has taken 
place between the endings -^ and -l must be regarded as a 
later development, as is shown by many synonymous uses and 
by the active meaning of the infinitives of deponent verbs. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis still leaves partially unexplained 
the type veh-l^ leg-l in the infinitive passive (we should have 
expected ^veh-er-l) and the very common archaic type veMer^ 
loquier^ Utter (Ep. Scip.), spargler (Hor.), which it is difficult 
to connect with spargl, etc.^ 

(126) XXII. Stems with suffixes -ios- and -yos-: Greek 
and Latin comparatives. — The suffix appears in GreeJk tiilder 
a nasalized form -lov, nom. -^W, which it also assumes in certain 
cases in Sanskrit, e.g. nom. mdh-lydn (greater) ; in Latin, it 
always has the form -ios- rhotacized with analogical lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, meJAOr-em. This suffix is Very common under 
one or other of these forms: Gk. fi€ii(av (Ion. /i.€{(i)v) = */[A€y-- 
ywv, Kp€La'a'(av (Ion. Kpicfrniv) = *Kp€T''yo»v (normal root of Kpar-v-^^ 
strong), pauda-inv (Epicharmus) = ^fiajS-ytaVf Oaa-a-ov (quicker) = 
*Odx'yov, but also paB-imv^ &K'iiav, etc. ; ' Lat. Oc-ior, md{hyjorj 
p^'joTj prop-ior, etc.; in minor (cf. Gk. /A€tW) the formation 
is obscure. 

This suffix appears again under the reduced form -is- in the 
base of secondary formations, Greek superlatives in -mt-to-, 
Latin in -is-sumo-j and others which will be seen later on. 

(127) XXIII. Stems tvith suffix -ko-, very rare in primary 
derivation : Gk. Orj-Krj (box), which might also be divided ^lyic-iy; * 
Lat. lo-cvr-8—*stlO'C0-^ root unknown, paurcl (few), cf. Gk. 
irav-poL^ sic-cu-s = *8it'k6Sj cf. Sltri-S, 

^ I have developed this point farther, and endeavoured to prove it in mf 
Esq. Alorph. V {lea lufiniiifs 2attn<), where I connect std-r-e with <rrrj-<r-ai. 

' See an attempt at explanation, MS in. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 62, and Exqt 
ilorph. V. 

8 Cf. sufyra 39 C d. 

* Cf. supra 41 in fine and 99. 
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XXIV. Stems with suffix r(t):^ a few neuters, Qk. ^ir^p 
(liver), Lat. jec-ur =Sk, ydk-rt, — These curious forms have 
a special declension- (gen. i}ir-aT-as); and yet Greek has several, 
which, either through analogy, or as belonging to a different 
system of derivation, keep the p in all the cases, 6iv-ap (palm 
of the hand), €ap = *f€o--ap (spring). Sometimes the nominative 
shows a final -<o/a, which is still unexplained: vS-<op (gen. vS-ar-os), 
q-KTiop (excrement), and the doublets riKfiap riKpnop (sign). Latin 
still has fem-ur ; but it is doubtful whether its other nomina- 
tives in tur or -or (neuters) should be referred to this class or 
to class XXI. 2. 

XXV. Stems vnth suffixes -ak- (-ag-) ^ and ak- : rare. — In 

Greek, apTr-ay- (nom. apnr-a^, robber), Kop-aK- (crow), pv-aK- 

(stream), Biap-ax' (breastplate), etc.; in Latin, rap-dc- (nom. 
rapdx), vor-dOj saJrac-, ed-dc-, fer-dc-j etc. 

XXVI. stems with suffix -id- (-Tdh-?).— The latter form 
appears only in Greek, where it is very rare and obscure : opvlO- 
(bird, nom. opvU), The former is rather common in Greek, 
where it is especially used to form feminines, which are nearly 

all oxy tone : cAti^iS- (hope, cf . ikir-o-fiaL, loATra = *f e-foArr-a), kXyi^lS' 

(Att. #cA€t9, key)=*KAaf-t^, cf. cldt}'i'S, Kvrfp.-l^es (greaves, suffix 
-Z8-), €p-L^ (strife) ; the few masculines are paroxytone : irai? 
=7ra-rt8-==*7raf-t8- (child), (TtV-t^ (robber). Latin scarcely has 
fu^j instances except the masc. lap-id- and the two feminines 
(X(.88-:id^ (helmet) and cusp-id- (point) of unknown etymology. 

XXVII. Stems with suffix -ud- (-udh-): Gk. x^^H''^^ 
(mantle), Kop-vO- (helmet) ; Lat. pec-ud- (beast belonging to a 
llock^ cf. pec-rus -or-is) : unimportant. 

XXVIII. Stems with suffixes -et-, -et- : very rare and some- 
what obscure: Gk. ttcV-t/t- (nom. vivrjs, poor), irXdv-riT- (nom. 
xXany?, wandering) ; Lat. ter-St- (nom. teres, round), qui-et- 
(rest), etc. 

1 Sanskrit shows the final t, which has been regularly lost iu Greek anil 
Latin, supra 65. 
* See infra 215. 
» Cf. t'u'pra 62 ^ 
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§ 2. Hellenic Formations, 

(128) I. Stems with suffix 'foT- (-foo--) : perfect participles. — 
This formation is Indo-European, but it has been lost in Latin 
and greatly corrupted in Greek, so that the primitive form of 
the suffix, *-w6s-j can no longer be recognised except in the 
nom. neut. in -os=*-fos, and in the feminine, where it is reduced 
to *-us- before the secondary suffix -1-, e.g. €t8ma=*f€t8-uo--ta, cf. 
Sk. vidr^'l. Everywhere else the suffix lost its f from the first, 
no doubt on the analogy of the forms in which the f was dropped 
as being intervocalic ; thus *T€-^ny-f ws naturally became tc^ws ; 
but *€tic-foi9 (likely) ought to have given •ctTnrciis,^ whereas we 
have euc-dk, based on a supposed suffix -ws. Moreover, in the 
oblique cases the syllable -Foa-- changed its o- for a t of ob- 
scure origin, due perhaps to the analogy of the participles in -kt-, 
ct8-oT-o5, €t*co-oT-os, Tc-^Kiy-oT-os (lou. with metathesis t€-$i'€-wt-o%)j 
etc., on the model of tS-o-KT-09, etc. 

(129) n. Stems with suffix -ar- {-^(t-). It is impossible not 
to connect with the preceding type the neuters in -a?, Kc/o-as 
(horn), yip-as (reward), yrjp-a^ (old age), etc. For, on the one 
hand, the oblique cases have a t instead of o-, gen. Kcp-ar-os ; on 
the other hand, they still show the presence of o- in the con- 
tracted form *c€pcDs=ic€pao5, which cannot go back to Kcparos, 
since intervocalic t is not liable to be dropped, and must con- 
sequently go back to *K€p-ao--o5. This being the case, and as 
there are no materials for comparison outside Greek, the real 
form of the suffix cannot be determined. What seems more 
clear is an imdoubted connexion of the stems in -a? with those 
in -05 (-€(r-). Both are neuters, and throw the accent back as far 
as possible ; ^ moreover the forms K€p€a (horns), rcipca (wonders) ^ 
exist side by side with Kcpara, rcpara, and certain words even, 
like ppiraq (miraculous statue), ov8as (ground), are declined only 
like T€txos, e,g, gen. pp€T€os, loc. oiJSct, etc.* 

(130) m. Stems with suffix -fcv- (?) : Greek infinitives. — 
We have seen ^ the -^olic infinitives in -/icv-at and -/xcr. It is 

» Cf. mpra 40 C /3. 2 cf. supra 124, 2. 

» Or " stars." II. xviii. 485. 

^ Cf. neut.pl. y^pea (rewards), etc., always in Herodotus. 
* Supra 115, 6. 
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qaite plain that an Ionic-Attic infinitive like Uvat (to go) cannot 
go back to t/Acvai, the loss of an intervocalic fi being unpre- 
cedented. But we are at liberty to suppose before the suffix 
the existence of a consonant the loss of which was inevitable, 
e.g. f, and to restore •t-Fcv-ot. This restoration is supported 
also by one or two Sanskrit infinitives in -van-S and by the 
infinitive So-fcv-at (to give, contracted in lon.-Att. to SoOvat), 
which is believed to occur on a Cyprian inscription. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into consideration the fact that the 
infinitives of thematic forms, Xcwrctv, Xtxctv, may likewise go 
back to •A.€tir-€-f €v, *A.tW-f€i/,^ we see that the two hypothetical 
terminations -fcr-ot and Fey bear exactly the same relation to one 
another as -/xev-ai and -/iicv, the one representing the dative, the 
other the locative of a stem in -Fcf-. 

The suffix -fcv-ai was not kept unchanged ; the f having dis- 
appeared and the c having been contracted with the final vowel 
of the root, the Greeks no longer saw in 8ovvai, oTrjvai, any 
termination except -i^at, which they took for the sign of the 
infinitive ; ^ hence it was introduced by analogy into, ct-vat, 
Tt-^€-vat, St-So-vat, etc. 

IV. Stems with suffix -o-^-,-^ used only in the dative, -o-^-a-, 
as passive infinitives : ^c-or^at, St-So-o-^at, etc. 

(131) V. Stems with suffix -o)-. — Most of these are oxy- 
tone and feminine, ir^iB^ (persuasion), 17X-W (sound), ArfT-ta 
(Latona) ; masc. and paroxytone, ^/o-cd-s. The ace. -^p-cu-a, 
Aiyr-o-a, in which the final w is treated as a vowel, undoubtedly 
shows the presence of a lost consonant between the and m ; 
if we may judge from the other form of the accusative. Ion. 
Ai/Tovv, this consonant may have been f, but it may also have 
been y, as is indicated by the voc. Ai/rot and the evidence of the 
grammarians, who recommend in the nom. the spelling Ai/ro). 
Hence two distinct suffixes, -of- and -oy-, have been confused in 
this formation. 

VI. Stems with suffix -rfv-^ changed phonetically to -cv- in 

1 Secondary formatioDS farther discussed infra 167. 
* Just like the ending -se in Latin, »vpra 125 and 161. 
' The primitive suffix may have been -dhi- it we may judge from the 
Sanskrit infinitives in -dhy-ai, cf. infra 296. 
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the nominative.^ — This formation, which is perhaps secondary, 
seems, as far as is known at present, to be peculiar to Greek, 
wh«re how e ver it has become very common and has all the 
appearance of being primary : e,g, ypa^cv-s (writer, gen. 
ypaffnjoi=*ypatl^rjF'OSj Ion. ypa^cos, Att. ypa^ccDs), tTnr-cv-s (horse- 
man), 8/M>/Li-€vs (runner), vo/li-cv-s (shepherd), etc. 

(132) VII. Stems with suffix -Ta- : names of agent, masculine 
in spite of the feminine vowel of the suffix.* — This is some- 
what rare as a primary formation : *cpt-ri/-5 (judge), Scct-tto-tt-s 
=*8€/«r-iro-ny-s (master of the house, cf. Sk. ddm-pa-ti-s with a 
different suffix), 8pa-<r-TTj-5 (doer), ycvc-nj-s (father), Trav-oir-ny-s 
(all-seeing), cv-cic-ny-s (of good habit), 'Apyct-^^v-Tiy-s (murderer 
of Argus, epithet of Hermes). There is no corresponding form 
in Latin, for nauta is a borrowed word, and ndvita is modelled 
on natns in imitation of nauta, 

(133) Vin. Stems vnth suffix -n-io'i verbal nouns denoting 
obligation, 8o-t€o-s (which ought to be given), 8pa-o--T€o-s, piy- 
Tco-9, etc. — This formation is modelled entirely on that of the 
verbals in -to-.^ 

(134) IX. Stems with suffix -Taro- (very rarely primary): 
superlatives, €,g, <^tX-raTo-s (dearest), vtr-Taro-s (last), /ScX-raro-s 
(best), ^cp-TttTo-s, cf. the comparatives <^iA,-t€/w>-?, etc.* 

(135) X. Stems with suffix -toro-: the ordinary primary 
superlatives. — Every comparative in -i<ov ^ has a corresponding 
superlative in -t(r-To-, where the element -to-- is merely the same 
comparative suffix reduced before the secondary suffix -to-. 

(136) XI. Stems with suffix -aS-, very common, forming 
either adjectives or feminine substantives : <^op-a8- (nom. <f>ofy 
a9, bearing), Xoy-a8- (chosen), (rirop-ah- (scattered) ; — 8v-a8- (the 
number two), Scic-aS- (ten), Xa/xx-aS- (torch), *E\A-a8- (Greece), etc. 
The Latin lampds is a borrowed word. 

> Cf. stijyra 76, 1 A. 

* To explain this irregularity, it is supposed that these nouns were ori- 
ginally feminine: thus ^mu^, fern., would originally have meant "sea- 
manship," *tirirori7, " cavalry/* afterwards changing their meaning. Cf. 
Fr. vn trompette [a trumpet, then a trumpeter], tin garde-frangaise, and 
Lat. jnventa (youth). ' Supra 117. 

^ Supra 121, 5. The form trpiaroi cannot go back to *ir/>S-raro-s ; it con- 
tains, Uke iirx-aro'S, a special suffix -aro-. 

* Cf. aupra 126. 
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Xn. Stems with suffix -it-, very rare: x^p--''"- (nom. x^P*^> 
favour), fiiX-LT- (nom. /xcAt, honey). 

XIU. Stems with suffix -an^, very rare: cp-wr- (nom. ^o>?, 
love), ycX-cor- (laughter). 

XrV. Stems with suffixes -c/j- -op-, very rare. — The first 
type is masculine : d-ijp (gen. a-ip-os) and alO-T^p,^ The second 
is neuter, d-op (sword, root unknown), with a suffix which is 
usually lengthened, as in cX^wp (wish), lA.-a>p (prey), ireX-wp 
(monster). 

§ 3. Latin Formations, 

(137) L J^ms with suffix -ndo- : gerundives and passive 
participles denoting obligation. — This formation is rarely pri- 
mary, da-ndths, sta-ndurm, forndo, eu-ndvrm (corrupted like 
eu-nt-em),^ and seems to be indirectly connected with the 
suffix -/Ao-at of the Greek infinitive and -/xcvo- of the middle par- 
ticiple, e,g,fandl=^<f>d'fx€V'aL and dancZws = 8o-/x€vo-5.^ 

(138) II. Stems with suffix -bili- (very rarely primary) : 
adjectives of quality, e.g. stOrbili'Sf in-ef-fd'hili-s^ perhaps 
flS'bili'S, scl-di7i-s (post-class.). We cannot fail to recognise its 
connexion with the nominal suffix -&wZa-=*-5^. 

(139) m. Stems with suffixes -tumo-, -sumo-, and 
-issumo- : Latin superlatives. — Some superlatives are formed 
by means of the simple suffix -mo-: sum-wM-s (highest) = 
*sup'mo-s, prl-mu-s. But the usual suffix is -tumo- (Sk. 
-tawjar\ which in classical prose is written -timur- and seems to 
have given rise to its doublet -sumo- ('Simu-),^ e.g. op-timu-s, 
in-timUrSj mag-simu-s,^ The suffix -simur again is added to 

^ dn^p is not one of these ; in this word rep- appears to be the root, and 
d a protliesis. 

« Cf. supra 123. 

3 The original meaning of the futnre participle of obligation is that of a 
simple passive participle. Gf. L. Havet (M€m, Sac. Ling. vi. p. 231), Y. 
Henry {Esq. Morph. Vj, and supra 115, 5. 

^ This change is not very clear from a phonetic point of view. 

* The superlative infinnsy like the corresponding comparative inferus, 
belongs to a somewhat different mode of formation: cf. Sk. a-dhanid-s 
ddhira-s (Goth, un-dir [Eng. nu-d'r J) =I.-B. ^n-dhero-s, Cf. F. de Saas- 
sare, Melanges Eenier, p. 335. 
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the saffix -ts- of the comparatiye, and gives rise to the com- 
pound suffix -issimU'f the usual sign of the Latin superlative, 
whether primary or secondary, e.g. parisuma ( = par-is-suma), 
which is found in one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 



CHAPTER II. 

SECONDAHY DERIVATION. 

(140) Most of the primary suffixes are also secondary, and 
these will not be repeated in this new enumeration except in 
so far as they have very important formations depending on 
them. Much less can the suffixes which are purely secondary 
£nd a place in a short sketch like the present; only the 
commonest can here be dealt with, and for the rest the student 
must be referred to the special treatises on Greek or Latin 
derivation. 

Section L 

verbal stems. 

§ 1. Comtnon Formations, 

I. Suffix -nu-, -nu-. — This suffix has spread only in Greek, 
where it appears secondarily under the form -vkv-, -wv-, €,g, 
Kpefxa-wv-fu (to hang), Kop€'Wv-jjn, (to satiate), perhaps on the 
analogy of the regular doubling in a-fiivvvfUj iwvfii,^ But 
some of these formations seem primary, e.g. (nccSa-wv-ftt (to 
scatter), verd-wv-fii (to spread), etc., compared with a-KLS-vrf-fii, 
vLT-vrj-fii (same meanings). 

(141) n. Siiffix -yo-. — The derivative suffix -yo-, by far the 
most important of the secondary suffixes of the present tense, is 
added in Greek and Latin to all kinds of nominal stems, which 
it is convenient to distinguish and classify as follows : 

1. Stems ending in e{o), d. — Types: <^tA.-€-a) = *<^tA,-€-y<u from 
^iX-€- {<f>ikro-^\ fldv-e-O from flCLv-o-z (yellow); {iry^o-w (to yoke) 

^ Thus KpefjMfputw. Kp€/Ai<rot (tui. ot Kp€fAi'j)) = <r^ypjfu (for *(r^4<r'PVfii): 
a^etrw (for *<rp€<r<rw). 

148 
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from ivy-^v ; ^ rl-fid-ia (to honour) from rt-fii/, formO = *for-md-yOj 
fugO=:*fug-dryOy op€ror=^*op€r-d-yO-r from opera (fern., work), 
etc. When once the verbal endings -65, -ow, -oO had been thus 
developed, it was inevitable that they should be confused in the 
process of derivation. This is very common : thus, in Greek, 
<hnn^ gives iJHovita instead of ^vaoi,^ i€p6^ on the contrary gives 
i€/Mi<i>, and y€<f>vpa (bridge) yc^v/odo); in Latin we have laetdrl 
from laetus, /oeddre iromfoedus, captdre from captus, and this 
termination -^<Zre, being extended, forms the numerous class of 
verbs called frequentatives, ten-tdre (cf. ten-^re), fac-tdre (cf. 
faC'€re)y versdre (cf. versus and vertere)^ etc. 

By a new extension, these terminations are added entire to 
primary stems not ending in e or a, and so without any inter- 
mediate stage dff>pov€ii} is formed from a<l>piovy irvpou) from irvpy 
arcSre from arc-s^ necdre from nec-s, equitare from eqnri-t-j 
etc.* This termination -it6 in its turn has also been introduced 
elsewhere, and produces voMtOy frequentative of volO^ and 
then, combined with the type in -to which we have just seen, 
the not uncommon frequentative termination -titQ^ as in Uc-titOj 
fac-4itOy etc. 

The result of all this is, that very often, especially in Latin, 
the base of derivation in these verbs is entirely wanting, either 
because it has been lost through disuse, or because it never had 
any existence at all, the verb having been created by a mere 
analogical association. Thus we can find no substantive form- 
ing the base of the verbs amdre, monSre, nocSre, and many 
others; and the same remark may also be made in regard to 
all the classes of secondary derivation. 

Before the sufiix -yo- the ending of the primary stem seems 
to be always short, at any rate in Greek ; but this regularity 
is not original, and forms like Horn. aSiKT^ofxev (we injure) from 

1 As a general rule the verbs in -e'di have an active, those in -oco a 
causative sense, e.g. iroXefieut (to make war), iroXcfi6w (to cause war) Latin 
has no verbs in oo, except perhaps *aegr-od (to make sick), of which 
aegr-o-tu-n njay be the passive participle. 

* "Which exists in Pindar, if it is not a hyper-Dorism. 

3 In La* in especially this process has been carried to very great lengths, 
and the Bomance languages have followed in the same track, with a marked 
preference for verbs of the 1st conjugation. No one in French would dream 
of creating a verb **aHcylir or *Uliphonoir, 
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d3iK€(i>, ^otTiynyv (they went) from ^otrao), and even Att. Trctv^rc 
= *7r€tv-d-€-r€ (ye are hungry) from ircivaw,^ xprjcrOcu (Ion. xpSxrOaij 
to use) from -xpaofmi^ etc., show a variation between the long and 
short vowel, which must have been regulated by fixed laws.^ 
Here also analogy has been at work ; in the present it has 
-generalized the short vowel, but in the other tenses and before 
secondary nominal suffixes, ^tX-iy-oro), Tr€-^tA,-i;-#ca, ttc-^lX-i/^/aoi, 
^tX-T7-Tos, <f>L\rrf-fjLa^ ^tA.-i;-(rt-5, ff>i\-rf-Ty-^^ etc., the long vowel 
appears almost always, either because the analogy of the re- 
lation between Xvw and Xvo-w* introduced it into the future and 
aorist, whence it would easily spread to other forms, or because 
a very old contraction is concealed in <^tXiJcro)=*<^tX-€-y€-(r(i), or 
lastly, and quite simply, because the long vowel, which was 
regular in certain forms of the conjugation, was gradually 
extended to other similar cases, and through them to the deri- 
vative nominal formations. 

2. Stems ending in i and u. — Types: Kov«i>=*icov-t-y(o (to 
cover with dust) from kov-ls (dust), flniO=^*fl-nl-yO from 
fl-ni-8] <^I-Tv-(i) (to beget) from ff^l-rv-i (father), 8ta-tvr0=*sta' 
tu-yO^ etc. Neither of the two types is contracted in Greek. 
The first is contracted in Latin, where it forms the 4th con- 
jugation, which has been greatly extended, either through ana- 
logical creations like fulclre from fulcrum^ or more especially 
by attracting to itself verbs in -iO of the 3rd conjugation, such 
as ven-iO=paivii} and «a^i5=aA,-Xo-/Aai.* To this class belong 
indirectly the Greek desideratives in -(r€ia) = *-(r€t-yo- (6\l/€t(i>, I 
wish to see), the origin of which is obscure ; ^ to the second, 
derivatives like linr-ev-fa from tTnr-cvs, vofi-ev-m from vo/a-€i^5, 
whence the termination -cv-w spread to the analogical Orfp-ev-ta 
(to hunt), 7rat8-€v-(i) (to educate), etc. 

* Cf. Horn. v€LvaovT€ (II. xvi. 758). 

^ In Latin it is impossible to recognise the qaantity of t)iis vowel, since 
it is always contracted with that of the secondary suffix, supra 73. 

» Cf. supra 96-97. 

< This contamination makes great progress daring the historic peiiod of 
Latin ; thus par id develops, by the side of pai Sie^ an infinitive parire, and 
the Romance infinitive corresponding to morl presupposes *moriri, etc. 

fi Wackemagel has conjectured in the case of the Homeric dxl/elotn-es the 
combination 5^6t Idures (going to the sight, going to see), wrongly supposed 
to contain a suffix 'ceLw, which was afterwards extended by analogy. 
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3. Stems ending in a nasal. — Erom fi€X-ay (black), Trot-jxiv- 
(ahepherd) there arose very naturally /A€X(uV(o=*fi€X-av-ya», 
iratfuuvia=*iroL-fiiijL-y(o, etc.; whence the termination -cuVw, which 
spread to XevKalvio (to whiten), yXviccuW (to sweeten), and served 
as a model for the termination -vyw, which was similarly formed 
from v-stems, Oap<rvs (bold), Oapavvta (to make bold), and then 
similarly extended, Kaicvvta (to injure), fieyaXwio (to magnify). 

4. Stems ending in a liquid, — From riKfiap regularly comes 

T€KfUupofiai=*T€K-fidp-yo'l but from l\6^p^^ Ka^apo-?, ayycXo-s 

the proper derivatives would seem to be *€x^-p€-(i>, *Ka^ap-o-cD, 
♦ayycX-c-itf. The Greek language neglects to some extent the 
vowel of the primary suffix, and, adding the secondary suffix 
directly to the consonant, derives IxBaCptu from *€x^-y<«J, Ka^atpco, 
dyycXXo), etc. Besides the formative suffix -aCpm thus obtained, 
there are also others less important, -cipo), -vpco, of similar origin. 
In this class Latin has the desideratives, par-tur-io (to be in 
travail), S8uriO=*Sdrtur-iO (to be hungry), etc., which have 
passed into the 4th conjugation, though we do not know the 
precise nature of this element -tHr-, to which the verbal suffix is 
added, nor whether it has any connexion with the suffix -tUro- 
of future participles, in which the U does not seem to be original.^ 

5. Stems ending in a voiceless explosive, — Greek types : 

ffivKaxrcTisi = *Kf>vK-dK-yia^ aifidcrcrfa = *al-p.dT-yto^ dvdcrcna = *?av-^KT-y(i>^ 
etc., then also fjiapfidcra-ta (to physic) from ff^dpfiaKov^ Trvpecrcrta (tO 
have fever) from wperos, xoXctttw (to make angry) from xoXcttos, 
It is very likely that the neuter verbs in 'dxrcrta have this origin, 
€,g, Tv<^A,wTTo) (to be blind) from tu<^X(i>-to-5 (blinded), verbal 
of the causative tu^Xooi. Latin has a class of verbs closely 
resembling the latter both in meaning and formation, namely, 
those in -ut-iOy caecUtid (to see dimly), halbUtiO (to stutter), 
which have passed into the 4th conjugation. 

6. Stems ending in a voiced explosive, — Greek types: dpTrd^ia 

= •opTT-ay^yo), fJnuTTi^io (to whip) = */xaoT-ty-y(o, cA^rtf (o = f cXtt- 
tiS-yo), TTc/ATrafft) (to count by fives) = *ir€/x?r-a8-ya), etc. The 
frequency of the nominal stems in -aS- and -tS-^ caused an 

1 Cf. supra 121, 6. We mast probably restore *par'tr'yO't -tr- being the 
reduced form of the snffix of nouns denoting agent, ibid, 2 and 3. 
s Cf. supra 127 and 136. 
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extentnv^e developmeHt, at first parallel with these stems, but 
afterwards quite apart from them, of the verbs in -afw and -tfco, 
80 that these two terminations spread in all directions, until 
the Greek lexicon was filled with them: ovofxd^to (to name), 
Fca{(i) (to be yeung), repaiia (to work miracles), pacrtXi^o} (to 
reign), pvciSt^o) ([to utter reproaches), Xoyi^ofiai (to reason), etc.^ 
These verbs in their turn have nominal derivatives in -acr-fiq-?, 
-atr-fiaj -ao"-T^s, -acr-Ti-Ko-^^ -t(r-/)ios, -ur-fia^ etc., which are still 
created by borrowing and analogy in our own day, e.g. art-istj 
Joumalrismj and so on indefinitely. Latin also borrowed from 
Chreek at all periods a certain number of verbs of this class, 
which passed into the 1st conjugation, e.g. Old Lat. cOmissdrl^ 
cf. Kiofiai€Lv (to revel), post-class. thS8aurizdre=0rjcravpL^€LVj etc. 

(142) m. Suffix -sko-. — This secondary suffix is not very 
common, Gk. riP-d-a-K-in (to be young), /ac^-v-o-kw (to intoxicate), 
Lat. lr-d-8CO-Ty except however in two classes of formations 
which are different in each language. In Greek, the addition of 
the suffix -o-ico- to a thematic form, especially in the present or 
aorist, produces the forms called iteratives, <^€vy-€-cric€ (he fled), 
KaXe-€-cr#c€ (he called), if>vy-€-a-K€ (fled), iS-c-otkc (he saw), which 
are extremely common in Homer ^ and Herodotus. These forms 
show the curious peculiarities of never being used in the pre- 
sent and not taking the augment, even in the prose of Hero- 
dotus, who never neglects it. Li Latin, intransitive verbs in 
-eO often have side by side with them verbs in -5sc5, which 
are almost synonymous with them, but have an inchoative 
shade of meaning, e.g. alb-e-O (to be white), alh-^-scd^(^to begin 
to be white), adrol-SscO (to grow up, cf. ad'Ul'tUr8)j4n-nO'te- 
acd (to begin to be known), etc. 

IV. Suffix -dho- (?). — Greek shows in certain forms, chiefly 
poetic, a similar addition of the suffix -60- : Hom. <f>k€y-i-$€i (he 
bums, cf. ff>\ly-ia\ riyep-^'Oo-vTo (they assembled, cf. dyctjpo)). 

(143) V. Suffix -o-(-e-) secondary : subjunctives. — We have 
seen that the non-thematic forms are changed to subjunctives 

^ The similarity of the fatures, e.g, ^vXa^bi and adXirl^ofy gave rise to the 
dialectical doublet aoikiriiracot and even <ppdoata by the side of <f>pci^(a, 

' So also fjufiiaaaKeTO (II. xi. 566) CTpiyj/offKoif (II. xviii. 546), aireiaaaKC (Od. 
Tii'. 89) by addition to the sigmatic aori»t. 
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by the addition of the thematic vowel.^ - Hence if a present 
V)h4r-mi (I bear) regularly becomes in the subjunctive *hMr-o- 
or ^hhir-e-^ it is quite natural that a thematic present *hh4r-o- 
or ^bMr-e- should in its turn become in the subjunctive ^hMr-O- 
=*hMr'0-0' or *hMrS'=^*hMr'e-e', In short, the subjunctive 
with a long vowel in the thematic tenses exactly corresponds 
to the subjunctive with a short vowel in the non-thematic 
forms. Hence the law which simply lengthens in the sub- 
junctive the short vowel of the indicative, <^€/5-o-/a€v ^^-o>-/x€v, 
^^€-T€ ^€p-i/-T€, i-XiTT-o-fiev Xtir-a>-/A€v, c-XtV-c-Tc Xvtr-yf-riy and so 
everywhere. 

If we pass to Latin, it seems difficult to overlook the close 
connexion between keyri'Tt and leg-S-tis (future of the 3rd and 
4th conjugations). On the other hand, leg-S-s and leg'e-4= 
*legS-4 with long vowel exactly correspond to the short forms 
of the present indicative, HegS-Sj *leg-^-t, which have become 
leg-i'Sy leg-i't. The 1st and 3rd pers. pi. leg-S-mus (for *leg-6-nnus) 
and leg-e-nt (for ^leg-O-nt) must have taken the vowel 5 through 
the analogy of the other forms. There remains the 1st sing. 
leg-Ornij which was borrowed from the subjunctive in -d-.^ The 
connexion of meaning is no difficulty; the subjunctive, de- 
noting essentially a prayer or an eventuality, is well suited to 
express the future meaning, and there are examples of a similar 
process in various languages. 

Thus the future of the 3rd and 4th conjugation is identical 
with the secondary subjunctive of Greek.^ Perhaps the same 
should be said of the subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, amem ; 
thus ametis would go back to *ama-S-tiSj cf rlfid-ri-'Tey amSSj 
amet to *amarS-8, *ama-S-t^ the S having then contaminated 
the other three persons. This is extremely probable. 

(144) VI. Suffix -ye-(-T-): secondary optatives. — In this 
way are formed the optatives of non-thematic tenses, especially 
the present in -vd-, Sv-va-fxaL Sv-va-l-firjVy and the two passive 

» Cf. mfyra 86 and 89, VII. 

» Cf. supra 104. 

^ This explanation is far from being universally admitted; some, dis- 
daining phonetic laws, would see an optative in leges =\€yoLs; others connect 
eap-ie-s With do-Lrf-s^ not seeing that the i of capies comes from the present 
capid. We cannot stop to discuss this point. 
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aorists, e-rvTr-iy-v ruir-e^irf-Vy c-Xv-^iyv Xv-Oe-trj-v, which were natu- 
rally influenced by the analogy of c^iyv Oelrfv, A much later 
analogy substituted this formation for the following one' in the 
present optatives of contracted verbs : ^tAotiyv, Tifxtarjv, by the 
side of ifuXoifu, TLfiiSfjLL ; and even in some optatives of thematic 
aorists, ax-o-LTf-v, ay-ay-o-Crf^v^^ etc. Some see the same suffix 
in the Latin subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, e.g. amSs — 
*amCL-yB-8. Apart from this very doubtful case, it no longer 
exists in Latin except in the reduced form -f-, which was intro- 
duced from the plural into the singular, %.g, faxim=^fac-8-i-^m^ 
vld-er-l-s for *vld-er-iS'S = Gk, *f€t8-€(r-iVs (ctScny?, opt. of petf. 
oI8a), through the analogy of the regular vld-er-l-mus;^ it 
forms in Latin the tense called perfect subjunctive, which is 
strictly a perfect optative. 

The form of the future-perfect, vld-er-Oj very greatly resem- 
bles the last form. It differs from it however, not only in 
the 1st pers. sing., but also, at any rate originally, throughout, 
in the quantity of its vowel i, which is always short; hence 
it ought to be included in the preceding class. Thus we should 
have vld-er-O^elS-i^ta (I may know), v%d-^r-'t8==*vld-er-S8j and 
the Latin future-perfect would be the regular perfect subjunc- 
tive (with short vowel), as vid-er-i-m certainly represents the 
perfect optative. 

VII. Suffix -i- : optative of the thematic tenses. — Instead 
of the alternation between -n/- and -I- which we have just seen, 
Greek, which in this point agrees with Sanskrit, regularly 
shows in the optative of the thematic tenses only a simple -:- 
between the thematic vowel and the termination, e,g, ketir-o-C-fjiL, 
kLTr-o-L-fXL, X€iV-(ro-t-/xt, etc. This formation has entirely disap- 
peared in Latin, unless we are willing to admit that legS-8 
=Xey-o-t9, or amS8 = *amal8 = *ama-Chi^8y which is quite im- 
probable.* 

* Thas frxjoLviv : axo^f^" " ^olrtv : 8oi/iev. Cf . sitpra 95. 

3 These quantities are archaic; in the classiciEd period we have viderl^, 
vlderimtu in the perf. subj. as in the fnt.-perf. df. Neae, ii. p. 510. But 
we still find, for example, dederUit, Oy. Metam. vi. 357. 

* It will be seen that there is a troublesome uncertainty in the Latin 
correspondences in classes Y, YI and YII ; bat this uncertainty is confined 
within narrow limits. 
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(145) Vm. Suffix -S-. — In Greek the secondary formation 
of the aorists in -cr- {€.g, c-t^tX-iy-or-a, i-ffyvX-aK-cr-a, etc.) is ex- 
tended to all the derived verbs with no other corruptions than 
those which will be mentioned in regard to the future. Latin 
has lost it^ and forms the perfects of its secondary verbs in 
-ul and -vf . 

(146) IX. Suffix -so-. — Latin has perhaps preserved amid 
many corruptions a few traces of the future suffix -so- in the 
rare and obscure formations used as presents, of which in- 
stances are to be found in cap-es-sd (to try to take), lac-es-sd (to 
try to attack), cf. cap-id, lac-id. In Greek, this suffix, which 
is used to form the future of all derivative verbs, requires the 
following observations : — 

1. Verbs of which the base is a stem ending in a voiceless 
guttural or dental both have the same form in the present 
originally ending in -yw, e,g, <f>v\dcrcr<a and alfiAarcna ; but in the 
case of the former verbs the guttural reappears in the future, 
^uXo^o). In imitation of this was created the future at/utafco, 

the true form of which would be *at/Aao-a) = ^alfxaa-cru} = *ai-/utaT-(r(i> ; 

in other words, all verbs which have their present in -<rcrco form 
their future in -fw without distinction. 

2. The same assimilation took place, but only in Doric, 
between all verbs which had their present in -fa> ( = -y-ya) or 
-S-i/cd). Thus the future of vcrTeptfo (to be late) is regularly in 
ordinary Greek vcrT€pLa'(o = *vcrT€p-L8-j'o}, but in Doric varipi^m^ 
in imitation of /utatrrtfo), the regular future of fULcrTC^o), etc. This 
corruption even extends to primary formations, e,g. Dor. KaOl^as 
(having sat). 

3. Secondary verbs with a nasal or liquid form their futures 
just like primary verbs of the same type,^ e.g, IxOaipm c^^apoj, 

^yycAAu) dyyeXo), Troi/AaiVo) TroLfxavC), 

4. The Ionic-Attic formations in -ecu, --a and the Doric forma- 
tions in -0-60), -o-to), -a-ta^ belong to the system of secondary 
derivation as much as, or even more than, to that of the 
primary stems. 

1 SimUarly Horn. TrroXefil^ofiep (II.' ii. 328), iroKefii^ofiep fll. xxiv. 667), 
KTcpet^io (Od. ii. 222). Tbe Homeric and classical Ij^iraffev (Od. xv. 250) is 
the result of the converse analogy. 

» Sujtra Ul, 3 and 4, and 97. * Supra 97. 
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§ 2. — Hellenic Formations, 

(146) I. Suffix -#c-. — All secondary perfects have this sign, 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes 
the same lengthening as before the -a-- of the aorist and future, 
Tre-fliLXrij'K'a, T€'TL'firf-K-^, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became 
similarly lengthened, Trc-^tX-iy-fiat, re-TL-fXT/j-fxaL. 

n. Suffix -cro- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : ire-^ik-ri-tro-ficuj re-rl-fi'q-a'O'fiai, 

in. Suffix '€(r' of the pluperfect : added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be : c-Xc-Xv-K-c-a (I had loosed), 
class. i-\€"\v-K'7f and €-A,€-Xv-#c-€t-v.^ 

IV. Suffix 'Orj-. — Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -17- ; but the aorist passive in -^17- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of i-^LX-vj-a-a recurs in €-<^t\-if-^i7-v, i-Tl-firj-Orj-v, etc. 

V. Suffix -Orja-o-, — Similarly it is the future passive in -Orjcro-^ 
not that in -lyo-o-, which has been adopted by secondary verbs : 
<l>iXrrf-Oi^cro'fML. It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-a-' which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect^ ^ e.g, iccXcv-co (to command), #c€-KeA.€v-(r-/xat, c-kcXcv- 

§ 3. — Latin Formations. 

(147) I. Suffix -a- : forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-m, cap-i-Orm, ven-i-a-m^ par-tur-i-a-m, 

II. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs. — In the 
1st and 2nd conjugation we have quite regularly amd-borm^ 
m^onS-borm ; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amd-^ moni-, may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; ^ and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in monebam = 
*mone-^-bam. But in the 3rd conjugation we should expect 

1 Of. iupra 101 and infra 298. ' Supra 64 A note. 

» Of. »Mpral41, 1. 
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Heg-^-ha-m / for here the e is simply the thematic vowel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in leg-i'ti8=*leg-S-U8=^ 
Xiye-Te. Hence it must have been lengthened through the 
analogy of monS-bormj and so also in the 4th conjugation, 
audirS-ba-m. The regular contracted form audlbam=*audi'' 
S-ba-m exists as an archaism. 

III. Suffix -bo- : futures of the 1st and 2nd (ionjugation (the 
analogical futures of the 3rd and 4th, dlc-S-bOj aud-l-bo, wera 
created, but not retained, in the classical language). — This 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefacid (to make dry), the word dre- 
was originally quite. distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes sOl facit dre. Now, just as dre thus 
became joined to faciO and fiO, it may have been joined also 
to the verb fur (to be), e.g. *are fud^ a group in which medial 
f would have phonetically become b, dre-^bo (I may be dr^j 
shall be dry) ; then, through the analogy of drSre and drebO, 
monSbO from monSre, amdbO from amdre. If we adopt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects, ^ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to drSbam = *dre 
fudm, and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -V- and -u-of the perfect. — It is by means 
of one or other of theSe suffixes that Latin forms its secondarj^ 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the Ist and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd'Vlj aud-l-t>-lj whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-%-vl from pet-0 / the Second is thfe 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, mon-Vrl^ tim-Uri, and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, 8tatul=*8ta-til-ul{?). 
The syncope of the v in avdil^ petil does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical cori*upti6n,2 which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
syncope in the tenses derived from the perfect i dudil naturally 
gave rise to audieram / imitation of aiidierdrji produced 
*amderam, amdrarriy and the corruption extended to more 

1 The most serious is the difference of quantity between dri/acio and 
drlbo, 

3 Thwnaudili audltum^statul: ttatUtumf with shorteniog of the vowal 
hefore a following voweL 
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pripiitive forms, e.g. mOrat=mOv€ratj vOrat = v(yverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, audiisBe7n, whence 
audlssem, amdsseniy nOssem, etc. 

(149) V, Suffix *-es-a- of the pluperfect indicative. — 
Whatever is to be thought of the form erat, it seems pretty 
clear that it must have served as a model for fuerat, that is to 
say, that the language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of eS't to er-a-t, derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivs^ble proportion, the ratio of furi-t to fu-er-a-t, to express 
the past tense of the perfect. If, however, we wished to 
establish a closer connexion between the Greek and Latin 
pluperfect, we should call attention to the fact that the form 
fip-er-a-^nij for example, bears to €-A.€-Xot7r-€-a=*€-A,c-A.o«r-c<rm 
exactly the same relation as er-Orm to ^a (I was) = *^<r"^ 
(without augment *€cr-m) ; in other words, that in both cases 
Latin has the group dm corresponding to m, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring *er-57w, *fyrer-Sm, etc., and supposing that 
f bec2|,me <? under the influence of the imperfect terminations 
in 'bd- (cf. erd$ and amdbds). The choice remains open be- 
tween these tw:o explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix -erd^ of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinctioii to all the possible forms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI. Suffix -se- in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. — Prom the form ^es-sS^m on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms ft-er-e and es-se^ on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, *fl-er-^m^ aud thence 
legererriy caperem, in short the exact parallel between the in- 
finitive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened in the other conjugations, ctmdre amdrem^ monSre 
mon^rem^ avdlre audlrem. In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sse- of esseniy being regarded as a 
suffix, was added by analogy to the form furi-, which was 
itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem ; hence fvri'Sse-m ^ 

1 See s^ipra 106 and 125. 

'.Tlias approximately fuisset: fuit^eiset: est, or better still fui8*et: 
*fuUat ( ? old form of fuerat) » esset : ^etat (erat). It is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we must also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, fuisse^ amdvisse, etc. ^ 



Section .11. 
nominal stems. 

§ 1.— -Cbwiwon Formations, 

(151) . I. Suffix -yo-, -io-, fern. -T-, -ia. — Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at some length, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is affected by it. 

1. Final -e- (-0-), -^-. — The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form e, with loss 
of intervocalic yi xP^^^°'>'=*XP^^^'y^^9 aureus — ^aus-e-yo-s. 
Hence in Latin the suffix -et«-, which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes : ros-eu-s^ lltor-eu-Sj 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic i re- 
mains : ^ ofJL'OSy 6/A-o-to-?, SiK-a 8tK-a-io-s, irofnr-rj Tro/utTr-a-to-s j hence 
the suffixes -aio- -010-,^ which spread in all directions, e.g, 
vrja-oLo^, iravToio^, though there are no primaiy stems *i/i7cr-a-, 
*7ravT-o-. Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -to- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
e*g, Gk. oup-avo-s ovp-dvio-q, OaXaacr'a ^oXacror-io-s, and Lat. 

inscriptions we do not find the double s, e.g. FVISET (i scanned as long) ; 
but in old Latin consonants are not doubled, and tiie pronunciation must 
still have been fuUsH^ for *fuiset would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

^ Of. infra 161. — Some essentially Latin preseut formations, e.g. vav-ig-o 
po8-tul-Oy cUb-ic-Oy vac'ill-df may. be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare ; they no doubt go back to primitive nominal formations which had 
fallen into disuse. 

3 This may be connected, as we have already seen, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo-, sometimes -to-, supra 39 in fine, 

^ 01, also infra 3 and 4. Still the Homeric scansion oiiolXov (Od. iii. 236) 
seems to point to a primitive suffix -iyo-^ cf. iupra 71 note. 
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TiMvrS and Ttd-lriu-s, ser-vo-s and Ser-v-iurS, som-nu-s and 
som-n-ittrinj etc. The Latin termination -aeus is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -t-. — In Greek, the snffix -ya- added to the suffix 
-TL-, e.g, Ov-a-i-a (sacrifice) = *^v-rt-ya, produced the suffix -<rto-, 
which became very common : Oav^fia-<no-s (wonderful), ^Tf-fio-a-io-^ 
(popular), €v-€pY-e-^id (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix -tia- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-de, ser-vi-tiurmj 
amlC'i-tm'y then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes 'id and -I,i the doublets avdritia avdritiSSj etc. 

3. Final -Hr. — Gk. viK-v^Cd and v€K-v-ia (calling up of the dead) 
from vcK-v-9, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -J- (Gk. -ta) of the feminine gender: 
rf8-v-s ^Scta = *^8-€F-ta, like gQJi. '^8€os=*rf^€F''0^.^ Stems in -€v- 
naturally follow the same rule, fiaciX-evs jSao-tXctos (royal) = 
*)Sa(riX-€f-w)-s, ypa^6v-s ypa<l>€Lov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -€io- -€10^, extended to forms like irapOiv^ioi (maidenly), 
ywaiK^iov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-o«-). — The perfect participle in -foiT' reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ta=T of the feminine: 
€t8vta=*f€t8-i;(r-ta. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: 'Ap'y€ro9=**A/yy-€o--to-s from "A/yyos, dXiJ^cta 
= *d-Xd^-€cr-ia and loUi dXiy^ctiy = d-Xd^-€(r-td, atSoios (veuerable) 
= *atWo--to-9, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -cto- and 
-oto-. Latin has in this class the forms pUlh^-iu-s pUh^-ju-s^ 
with the same lengthening as in plSb^^Sj vener-ius from Ven-us 
{Ven-er-is)^ and Hon-Or-iu-8 with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-Or-is, cf. Gk* *at^oo'-os. 

5. Final nasal, — Primary suffix reduced before -ya : OtpaTr-iav 
(servant), fem. ^€pd7ra«/a=*^€pd7r-^-ya, whence the fem. suffix 
-atva extended to ^c^atva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -io- : iroi-fjLrjv (shepherd), iroL-fiv-io-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change: rip-rjv (soft), iem.repeiva 
= *T€/3-€v-2/a ; T€pfArii}y (bouudary), rcp-fiov-to-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, qtier-i-mOn-ia 
(complaint), rndtri-mOnHtirmj etc. 

^ See tupra 112. > Cf. npra 111. 
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6. Final liquid. — Primary suffix reduced, Tra-rp-to-s portr-iu-s ; 
normal without lengthening, So-rrjp, fern. Sorcipa (giver) = So-rcp- 
ya] normal with lengthening, trta-rrip-ia (safety), Koi-firj-TT^p-tO'V 
(sleeping-room) ; deflected with lengthening, prae-tOr-iu-s^ 
vic-tOr-iaj vom-i'tOr-ivrm ; reduced before the fem. suffix -l 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
vio-tovj fem. vic-4r-l'0 ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -i^-=-i, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-is-s, 

7. Final -nt-. — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ia=-f, e.g. TLOek = *Tt-^e-KT-s, fem. Tt^CMro=*Tt-^€-vT-2/a,^ <l>€povora 
= *^ep-o-Kr-2/a (Sk. bhdr-a-ntrt)^ A.i7rou(ro = *A,i7r-o-vT-ya, Xvcrdcra 
^^XxMra-vT-ya. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-io-) which 
is to be recognized in y€pov<rtd = *y€p-o-n--td (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-ia, cdn-sta-nt-ia, and the proper nouns Cdn- 
stantiuSj PrUdentius. 

8. Final explosive. ^-The suffix -to- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g. if/rjifx)-^ (pebble), j/ri7<^io-v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms ofi-fidT-Lo-v (little eye), oXic-aS-to-j/ (little ship), 7ra-t8-iW 
(little child). Then these elements -8to-, -tSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
itiy-Bio-v (small animal), dy-p-CSio-v (small field), I'/jLaT-CSio-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, cVt-^oXacror- 
/8io-9 (maritime), tStos (own) = *t8tos=*crf-t8to-s (his' own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity I aud-^c-ia from auddXj 
fast-lg-ivr-m (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i-.-^Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suMx to all primary adjectives 
in -t^, e.g. gra-v-i-Sj cf. Gk. ^ap-v-s, sudvis — *8v.dd-t}^i-s, cf . Gk. 
iy8-v-5 =*(rfd8-v-s, etc. J so also ndv-i-s, cf, Gk. vav^s. This -i- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -f- which 

^ Cf. supra 47 C. So also tbe Horn. fem. of irfi6<f>p(ay (kind) is irp6<f>pa<r<ra 
{^,g. II. z. 290) = *7rpo-</>pii'r-ya with an additional suffix t. np6<pptai^ in 
also fem., e g. Hymn to Demeter, 226. — For the probable explanation of th^ 
form x^'P^^t of which the fem. id x^P^^caa, see trifrd 165. 
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formed the feminine of these adjectives (in Sk. avcLd-u-s (sweet), 
fern. svOdrV-t)^ just as the fern, dcris contrasted with the masc. 
deer is perhaps a reminiscence of some prehistoric feminine 
*dk'T'l^ so that these derivatives would belong to the preceding 
class. 

(153) ni. Suffix -WO-. — This suffix seems to have developed 
in Latin the secondary derivatives in -fvo-, which are rather 
common as adjectives : noc-lvo-s^ cap-p-lvo-s, fug-i't'lvo-s, and 
others. 

(154) IV. Suffix -on-. — Secondary in Greek in Koivtov 
(partner, gen. -oiv-os) derived from koiv-o-s (common), in ai-u>v 
(age, gen. at-aiv-os ^) derived from a lost form ♦at-fo-v identical 
with Lat. ae-vo-m. It is especially common in Latin, where, 
under the same form -0 -dn-iSj it is added to the primary or 
secondary suffix -ti- ^ to form feminine nouns of action, dc-ti-^^ 
auc-4i-d, Or-d'ti-Oj aud-l-ti-O, sv^dsiO^ by a regular and well known 
process. It is also found added, either to stems in -lo-, in which 
case it is contracted with the thematic vowel o. leg-i-Oj cf. 
cohUg-ivrm^ db-sid-i-Oy cf. olhsidrivrm^ or to consonantal stems, 
especially adjectives in -<Xc-, in which it changes the final gut- 
tural {vor-dg-d from vor-dc-, supra 62 ^), whence the multitude 
of feminine nouns in -dgd^ farr-dgdj im-dgdj and subsidiarily 
in 'IgO and -UgOj or-lgO, rUb-lgO, ferr-UgO^ Idn-UgO, etc. It was 
doubtless an exactly similar phonetic process which changed 
the secondary suffix -tilt' to -tUd-d (infra 174), €,g, the doublets 
servitUs and servitUdd (through tl^c genitive 8ervitildinis = 
*servi-tut-rLn-is\ and we know how often this element -tudO in 
Latin forms feminine abstract nouns, sOli-tUdOy vaU-tUdO, cdn- 
8y£-tud0, etc. 

(^55) V. Suffix ^mo-. — Rarely secondary in Latin ; very 
common in Greek, where it forn^s nouns of action (oxytone) cor- 
responding chiefly to verbs in taf w and -sifw, apw^y-/Ads (robbery), 
ip-iar-fMO'^ (strife),* and adjectives of quality derived from 

^ In the oircamflex accent we still have a reminiscence of the very old 
contraction of *aiwdn-^*ai'Wo-on-^ etc. — Add the suflf. -Luu of Ionic patro- 
nymics, Kpov-lwv (and Kpov-fvp) from '^p6vios. 

» Cf. supra 59, 118, and infra 210, II. 

^ With, the sigmatio epenthesis which is very common in this and the 
following classes, «reXei;-(r-/i5f (command), traT-ri-a-fU-s (trampling). 
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nominal stems in -n-, Sparo-i-fio-^ (active). From' the last type 
was formed the suffix -ifu>- with the same function, €&-<o8-i/iic-s 
(eatable), of which suffix the rare and obscure derivative 
element -aXt/jLO' seems to be only a particular variety, elS-dkifio-^ 
(beautifui). 

(156) VI. Suffix -men-, e*c.— The secondary suffixes -/Aa 
and -ftcK- form in Greek : (1) the numerous neuters in -/xa, 
TToC-Tf-fija. (work, poem), voB-rf-fia (suffering), \l/i^<fi-Lcr'fjLa (decree), 
corresponding to the Latin neuters in -men, reg-i-men^ sdl-^- 
tTien, and the subsidiary forms in -mento-, arm-d-mentu-m ; (2) 
all the secondary .^lic infinitives in -fiev and -fitv-ai, e.g. 
fl>€p-€-fMj€y and ^€/>-e-fi€V"ai, formed on the analogy of the primary 
forms oToriJUfy and 8o-/i€v-at. It must be observed that before 
the suffix -/tcv- of the infinitive the thematic vowel assumes the 
form c, whereas it takes the deflected form before the almost 
identical suffix -/xcvo- of the middle participle, <^€/3-o-/a€vo-?, Lat. 
ail^UHfnnvrS (one who is nourished, nursling). The last forma- 
tion, which is extensively represented in Greek, where it forms 
the participles of all tenses in the mediopassive voice, is repre- 
sented in Latin only by a few nominal stems ^ in which the 
suffix is rather 'mno- than -meno-^ e.g. Vertumnus (god of 
spring) = *ver^o-weno-«, he who returns (the year), autumnus 
(an obscure formation) ; also by the 2nd pers. pi. of all tenses 
in the passive voice, leg-i-minl, am-d^mint, and by analogy 
amd-bCHninl, audl-rB-minl^ etc. 

(157) VII. Suffix -ro-, -I0-. — This suffix is often secondary 
in Greek, where it forms adjectives, usually oxy tone : <^av^€-po-? 
(evident), ^ojS-c-po-s (terrible, cf. <^o)S-o-9), tax-v-po-s (strong), 
<rZy-i7-Xo-5, Dor. o-Zy-d-Xo-s (silent), from &iy-ri (silence), etc. 
From these types and others false suffixes were afterwards 
detached, which became very widely extended, e.g, Ov-rjXrj 
(sacrifice), Kv-fjLaT-rjpo-s (billowy), Tri^Zko-v (sandal), ctS-wXo-v 
(image), d/iapT-wXiy (sin), etc. Similarly Latin has a suffix Slaj 
forming feminine nouns, loqu-Sla (speech), quer-Sla (also qv^r- 
ellaj complaint) ; but the secondary suffix -lo- was almost 
entirely confined in Latin to a diminutive function, e.g. par-vo- 

* Unless we accept the hypothesis that legundus = *leg-0'mdO'8=*Ug'0- 
medo-8=\€y'6'fJL€vo-Sy supra 137. 
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liirS from par-vo-Sj homuUus = ^homron-los^ agellus = ^ag-er-lo-s ; 
whence the diminutive suffixes -ulvr^ -ullvr^ -ellur, which be- 
came exceedingly common. It was probably a confusion with 
the primary suffix -culo-^ which gave rise to the diminutive 
type frd-ter-cultirSj and this suffix, added to the syllable -on-- 
of the nouns in -tio-, Or-d-ti-un-cula (little speech), produced 
the suffix -unculitr- of av-oncvlu-s (little grandfather, terra of 
endearment for " maternal uncle "). 

VIII. Suffix -ri-, -li-. — This secondary suffix is very com- 
mon in Latin, where it assumes the forms ; (1) -i7e-, fac-i-li-s^ 
frag-i'li'S, Ut-i-li-s ; (2) 'tili-j dUC't-i-li-s (cf. dUc-tu-s), fer- 
tili'8',^ (3) 'III', Jiost'lli'S =*7iostl-Ui-s {?), Pdlrlli-a (feast of 
Pales); (4) -dlu^ augur-dli-s, and (5) -dri-, mlUt-dri'S^ show- 
ing the alternation already noticed. ^ The neuter of several 
of these adjectives, when used separately as a substantive, 
lost its final letter in the nominative singular,* animdl = 
anim-dle (that which is endowed with life), laqtiedr (panelling) 
= laque-dre (that which is panelled), from laqueus (intricate 
pattern) ; but the i reappears in all the rest of the declension. 
On the other hand the regular nom. pi. laque-dri-a brought 
about the creation of a nom. sing. laqu€'dri-Urm, whence 
doublets like auxilidris and auxilidrius, gen. pi. Sdiumdlium 
and SdturnGliOrum (Macrob.), which are especially common 
in post-classical Latin and are perpetuated in the Romance 
languages. 

(158) IX. Suffix -no-. — Secondary in Greek and Latin 
under the forms : -inch^ adjectives denoting material, <^i7y-t-yo-s 
(oaken), /dg-i-nu-s^ ; -ineo-, by addition to -eo-, the other suffix 
of adjectives denoting material, </>i7ytv€09, fdgineus ; ^ -Ino-y 
'Frjy-lvo-L (inhabitants of 'Piyy-to-v), dlv-lnu-s, coqu-lna^ with 

* Cf . mpra 122. Was this on account of the diminutive amlr.uliLs 9 

^ It is impossible to overlook the connexion in meaning between these 
adjectives and those in -bili-t supra 138. 

^ Supra 51, 2. The a of the suffix seems to be borrowed from the 
original termination of the feminine nouns, cf. canna and canO-li-s, insula 
and Insuld-ri'Sy supra 83 and infra 193, 1. 

^ Probably through analogy, e.g. *animal : animalis {gen.) = sal : saliSf the 
final syllable in { being afterwards shortened. 

^ This Latin type is probably a Hellenism. Cf. however extr-dneu-Sf 
for-aneU'S^ etc. 
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reduction of the preceding primary suffix doc-tr-lna, in a more 
complex and obscure formation disoi-pl-lna ; -^wo-, ircr-c-iyvo-s 
(winged), terr-^nurS (earthly) ; in Latin only, -dnch, -idno-, 
EOma-ntirS, from *EO-mdy old form of ROmd^ huwrdnvrs^ Claud- 
i-dnvrS, christ'iCtnu-s (Greek forms like xp^ariavos are bor- 
rowed). Also in Latin, -wo- added to a primary stem in -r- 
of doubtful origin, noc-tur-nvrs (cf. Gk. vvK-rcop, by night), 
produced the suffix -umo-, which appears in di-umu-Sj and 
tac-i-tumu'8. 

X. Suffix -to-: forms in Greek and Latin the verbals or 
past participles of all secondary verbs : <^iA-7-to-?, Tl/x.-17-Td-s, 
iXw'Lor'To-gj K€A-€V(r-To-s ; am-d'tus, mon-i-turS =*mon'S'tu-s, cf. 
the doublet Mon-S-ta (wise, epithet of Juno), and-l-tiirS, star 
tH-tUrSj etc. 

Latin also has the suffixes -dto-, -Ito-, -Uto-j without any 
corresponding verb, in denirdturs, crln-UibS^ com-uturs (cf. 
com-U); and secondary forms based on a stem in -es-, e.g. 
fun-es-tvrs^ hon-es-tu-s, on-us-tus^ ven-us-tu-s^ etc. 

XI. Suffix -ti- : in Greek under the form -<ri- and in Latin 
under the amplified form 'tiDn- forms the nouns of action 
•derived from all secondary verbs, <^tA.-i7-(rt-s (affection), arp-c-crt-s 
(choice), op-er-d'ti-Oj etc. 

Xn. Suffix -tu- : as a secondary suffix, is scarcely found 
except in Latin (Gk. jSo-iy-rv-s shouting), where it forms nouns 
of action, vSVrd-tUrS (hunting), mUg-l-tu-s, of which the active 
and passive supines of secondary verbs are only particular 
cases.i 

(159) Xm. Suffix -ter-, etc, — Greek has the two second- 
ary suffixes -TTJp- and -rop- for nouns denoting agent, vlK-rj-rrip 
and • Dor. vlKrorTiup (conqueror) ; Latin only the suffix -tOr-^ 
mon-i-tor, im-per-d-tor, also 'tUro- for future participles and 
-tUra for feminine nouns of action, am-d'tUru-Sj arm-d-tUra. 
The ' various suffixes of nouns denoting instrument recur in 
secondary derivation in both languages : ap-o-rpo-v (plough)^ 
€x-€-tXi7 (handle), Koi-fiif-Opa (sleeping-place) ; ar-d-trurin, pi-d- 
culurm, lav-d-cru-m^ cUn-d-bula, But by far the most im- 

> Cf. tupra 119. 
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portant secondaiy suffix belonging to this group is that of the 
comparative in -tero- ; in Greek, nearly all the secondary com- 
paratives have -repo-f just as nearly all the primary comparatives 
end in -toir. 

When the primary stem is an o-stem, its vowel is always o, 
icov<^-a-T€po-s ; but when the preceding syllable is short by 
nature and by position, this vowel is lengthened to o), cro^co- 
Tcpo-s.^ This phenomenon, which is still partly unexplained, 
is due, either to the Greek rhythmical law which forbids too 
many short vowels to follow one another, or perhaps rather 
to the analogy of the comparatives of adverbs (old ablatives),* 
dv-tohTcpo), KaT-co-Tcpo), (ro^(«)-T€pa>(s), from which the lengthening 
may have wrongly passed into the corresponding adjectives. 

When the primary stem is one in -co--, i/rcvS-cV-Tcpo-s, a termi- 
nation -coTcpo- is produced, which has been wrongly introduced 
into other formations, especially into adjectives -in -ov-y cv- 
Saifiov-icrTepo-s. On the other hand, the comparative of the 
adverb iraXai, iroAat-rcpo-s, being wrongly referred to waXaios 
(old), has given rise to a formation in -aiTcpo-j which, though 
at first restricted to adjectives in -ato-, yepaCrepos (Hom.), 
crxoXatTcpo?, has gradually spread outside these limits, p.€<raLT€po^y 
<^tAatT€po9. Lastly, the secondary suffix -rcpo- seems to be 
added to the primary suffix -to-- of the comparative in for- 
mations like dp-t(r-T€po-s (left),* which become much commoner 
in post-classical Greek, e.g. KAcTn-toTcpos (more thievish). 

To the last type belong some Latin words with the secondary 
suffix 'tero- which have lost their comparative meaning: 
mag4s'ter (" the greater of two," master), min-is'ter (" the less 
of two," servant), sin-is-ter (left, root unknown, hardly the 
same as that of Gk. o-tV-o-ftat, to injure). Much more prolific 
is the suffix -ter which goes to form adverbs, which are really 
comparatives (no doubt neuters, we know that the Greeks said 



^ The form arev&repos (narrower) is only an apparent exception, for we 
mnst restore ^arevforepoi (JSol. <rrivyoSt Ion. otcci'w). 

• See infra 187, 4. 

^ Originally no donbt ** the better side,'* by a euphemism like edt^rv/tof. 
When the comparative meaning ceased to be felt in this word, it was 
accented like the adjectives in -p^. 
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indifferently o-xoXatVcpa or <rxo\cuT€p<i)9, etc.) used as positives, 
levi-ter, libenter=*Ubent-ter^ auddc-ter, fellc-i-ter (with analo- 
gical i as in feltc-i-bus, infra 206, 5), firmi-ter^ and so in 
old Latin many adverbs derived from adjectives of the 2nd 
declension {superhiter Naev.), which disappeared in classical 
Latin, being superseded by the adverbial ablatives in -B, 

(i6o) XIV. Suffix -nt-: forms in Greek and Latin the 
participles corresponding to all the thematic forms of verbs, 
<fi€p-o-vT" (nom. <l>€p(i}v\ kaP'O-vT-j Xv-cr-o-vr-, etc., fer-e-nt- (nom. 
fer&ns)^ amdns, etc. It will be noticed that the thematic 
vowel is always o in Greek and e in Latin.^ 

(i6i) XV. Suffix -es-. — This suffix is scarcely ever secondary 
in Greek except in those adjectives in -co--, whose formation is 
not original, e,g. Kava^-iys (noisy, from Kaya^iy,), Al7rap-iys (" stick- 
ing " to a thing, earnest), contrasted with At7r-a-pd-s (oily). It is 
so indirectly in Latin, through the introduction into all verbs 
of the infinitives in -re and -rZ, of which we have already seen 
the nominal origin and meaning,^ amdre amdrl, audlre audlrly 
and through the analogical creation of the perfect infinitives, 
fuisse (modelled on esse), vvxisse, amdvisse, etc. The archaic 
type amdrier, audlrier remains obscure. 

XVI. Suffix -ios-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek {e,g, 
XcpctW, worse, = *x€p-€<^""«*»') ; ^^t in Latin it forms the com- 
parative of all adjectives without distinction: doc-t-iovj 
for-t-ior, sap-ie-nt-ior, hene-fic-e-nt-ior (from the obsolete ^bene- 
ficBns, but used as comparative of beneflcus). We know how- 
ever that custom denies a comparative to adjectives in -uo-, -io- 
and some others less important. 

(162) XVII. Suffix -ko-. — Very common ; in Greek it invari- 
ably has the accent, <^v-(rt-fco-s, /Aay-Tt-Ko-s. From this common 
. type has been formed a suffix -ik^, which has become widely dis- 
seminated, Xoy-tfco-?, doT-tfco-s (urban), wp-tKo-s (ripe), 8€p-/x.aT-tfco-s 
(cutaneous), and from the last type again has arisen a suffix 
-TtKo-, which appears in numerous complex formations like 
€K-icXT7-(n-a-<r-TtKo-9. Another suffix equally common, -taKo-, e,g, 
ir€A.o7rowi7(r-taKo-s must have come originally from the com- 
bination of the suffix -KO- with feminine primary sterna v\jl -v^x- 

1 Cf. infra 209. ^ Supxa Vl^* 
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Besides -iaco-, which is borrowed (daemoniacus), Latin also 
shows exactly similar phenomena ; -^o- in hos-ti-cu-s ; -ico- in 
urh'icvrs, so-nt-icurs (real) ; -tico- in rus-ticu-s^ lund-ticiC'S, 
etc. ; then a combination of the affix -io- with the two pre- 
ceding ones, patr-ioivrSf fic-tic-iu-s (imaginary), the last type 
being very common in legal and post-classical Latin, recepticius, 
adventidus (wrong spellings ^c^iYiws, etc.).^ 

This suffix -Ard-, which is so rarely primary and so often 
secondary, may fittingly conclude the list of suffixes which 
are both primary and secondary. The following suffixes are 
always secondary. 

(163) XVin. Suffixes -do-, -don-, etc. — It is true that 
we can already recognise in primary derivatives a few traces 
of a suffix beginning with a dental, Gk. KXiy-Soiv ^ (renown), 
KpvP'h-qv (secretly), <^vy-8a (to flight) ; but here the secondary 
formations, which are infinitely more numerous, seem to have 
served as models. There is, in the first place, to mention only 
the chief instances, the Latin type in -dd-^ -idd-, which is so 
common in adjectives, Jterh-i-dUrS,^ flOr-i-dus, and which might 
possibly have some very indirect connexion with the gerundive 
type in -ndo-j cf. the adjective rot-undu-s from rot-a (wheel). 
Its Greek correlative seems to be the suffix -80-, -178a- of adverbs 
like PaOfi'T^^v (by steps), (mx-v^o-v (line by line). Next comes 
the suffix -8d-, -t8d-, -taSd- of JEoHc patronymics, e,g, Kpov-CSrj-^ ; 
lastly, the suffix -don-j somewhat rare in Greek, aXy-ri-Stov 
(suffering), but very common in Latin in somewhat obscure 
formations, and preceded sometimes by a nasal, ar-un-do (reed), 
hir-un-do (swallow), sometimes by a long vowel, hir-VrdO 
(leech), lib-l'id, cup-l-do. It is very possible that this last 
class does not really contain a suffix 'don-, but has a phonetic 
origin similar to that of the suffix -tudo already analysed.* 

(164) XIX. Suffix -tat-. — Very common; it forms, both 

^ There is some doubt as to the suffix -ico- seen in the forms pudicus and 
antlquos (also antlcits). Another variant -inquo- occurs in long-inquo-s^ 
prop'inquO'8, 

* Hom. KXTjriSova (Od. iv. 317) and kXerjSSpi (Od. xviii. 117). 

^ The explanation of this form as being due to composition with the root 
do (to give) " giving grass/' etc., seems not at all probable. 

* Supra 164. 
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in Greek and Latin, feminine abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, PpaS-v-Trjr- (nom. PpaSv-n/j^, slowness, Dor. PpaBurds), 
fac-ili-tdt' (nom. facilitcts), etc. The final vowel of o-stems 
appears under the form of o in Greek before the suffix -tdt-j 
f^iXoTT/s, KovKJiOTrf^f wheucc the suffix -oti/t- which has spread to 
other formations, iraKr-onys (universality), iv-oTr^s (unity). In 
Latin, on the contrary, it assumes the form of e, firmi-td8= 
^fir-me-'iM'^ novitCLs^ vCLnitds^ vSritds, whence the suffix -itM- in 
velOc-itdSf rapdC'itdSj etc. But after an i the thematic vowel 
€ is not changed, pie-tds, varie-icts, 

(165) XX. Suffix -went-. — It is especially the Sk. -vant- 
that shows us the original form of this suffix (in Greek -€vt-), 
which helps to form many secondary adjectives meaning " pro- 
vided with " : xapt€ts = *x<*p-^-^«^-5 (graceful), Trrcpo-cts (winged), 
dA.fo}-€t9, Dor. dA.Kd€t9 (vigorous). From these last types were 
formed the terminations -dcts, -rj^is, which became very common, 
<rKto€ts (shady, from o-Ktd), SaKpvo^Ls (tearful), hcySp-qcis (woody), 
KvSy€is (glorious, from kvSos)j etc. This suffix must have been 
originally reduced to -fwr- before the feminine suffix -I-, whence 
*)(apLFnT-ya, *)(aptFaTya, *)((ipiFa(r(ra ; then the analogy of the 
masculine and neuter forms substituted € for a, and so we have 
the fem. xapt^o-o-a, by the side of the regular form rt^cto-a derived 
from TtO€VT',^ 

It is probably the same suffix, together with a new element 
-0-, which is to be recognised in the Latin type cruentus = 
*cru-uent-o-8 (?); hence would arise the suffix -ento-j the addition 
of which to diminutives in -olo-, e.g. vln-ol-entiirS (drunken),^ 
is perhaps the origin of the not uncommon suffix -olento-j 
vi-olenturs, pulver-ulentu-Sj etc. 

Another and much more important Latin formation certainly 
belongs to this series. Suppose in Greek a word to€ts= 
*fI(ro-f €VT-s (poisonous) ; the regular Latin correlative would 
be ^vlro-uent-j and with a tertiary suffix -^0-, ^vlro-uent-to-j 
whence *vlro-uensso-^ then by syncope or contraction of the 

1 We might however, perhaps more simply, start from the regular com- 
parative xct/ot^o-Tc/oos = *-/^ei'(r-TC/oo-, svpra 47 C [and 64 A]. 

2 Perhaps an old euphemism, ** one who ha.^ \,^\L'ea. «k\\.U\A ^\sv«5k^'' ^- 
French saoal (surfeited, drunken) =8atullii8 ijailxxnn.. ol %aluT^. 
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group oue to 5/ vlrOnso-, vlrOso-, in short, the common suffix 
-dso-j which is still found written -onso- in inscriptions of popular 
origin : form-OsvrSf^ fuH-osu-s, lib-tdin-dsvrSj and many others. 

§ 2. Greek Formations, 
(i66) I. Suffix 'foT', later -ot-: forms the participles of all 

perfects in -k- : Xi-Xv-K-OT- (AcAvkois), we-KlyiX-rj-K-OT" (ttc^iAi/kco?), 

fern. ktXvKvla, etc. 

(167) II. Suffixes -fev-ai, -fev, of infinitives. — The first is 
added under the form -cvat to perfect stems, Xc-XotTr-eVcu, Xc-Xvic- 
ei/at, and under the shortened form -rat ^ to the stems of presents 
in 'vv- and -ya-, Sct/c-vv-vcu, Sa/A-va-vat, and of aorists passive, rvTr-rf- 
vat, Xv-^-vai, etc. The second is the usual termination of the 
infinitives of thematic forms, e.g, *X€y-€-f€v *Aey-€-€v Aeyctv and 
*At7r-€-f€v ki7r-€'€v XtTTctv. It is rcallj AtTTccv which should be 
read wherever the Homeric poems show as the second aorist 
infinitive the impossible form AtTrcctv, in which the termination 
-€iv cannot be explained ; in most places this correction leaves 
the metre unchanged, inasmuch as the final short syllable is 
followed by an initial consonant, and so becomes long by posi- 
tion; in the few cases where this is not so, the syllable is 
lengthened through the caesura.^ In Lesbian, the €€ seems to 
be contracted to 17, XctTnyv Ximiv. But the short final syllable in 
Doric, aycv, (fiipev, ex^v, Aittcv, is embarrassing ; the most probable 
explanation is that here also the contraction to 17 took place 
(Lacon. cnyrjv^OLyeLv), and that the vowel was afterwards short- 
ened on the analogy of the conjugated forms of the present 
(2nd pers. sing. <^€/o€9, aye?, etc.) In the contracted verbs we 

have <t>l\€LV = *<l>t\'€'€'€V, TlfiaV = *Tl'IJioi-€-€Vf 8l]kovV = *S7J-k6~€'€V, 

etc.^ 

* Of. comis (affable) = *co-vem-i-«, root vcw, the same as ven in venire. 

2 The verse omnia formonsis cupio donate puellis is found written on a 
wall in Pompeii. 
8 Of. supra 130. 

* The spelling \iir4eiv is due to a comparison of the two perispomena 
Xiiretv and ^iXeFy, the latter of which is contracted from ipikieiv, 

« The 1st aor. infinitive <rr^(rat=(rTa-(r-ac (subsidiarily Xutrat, 0t\^(rat, etc.) 
is evidently the dative of the same stem of which stare '^*8td-8'% is the 
locative. Gf . supra 125. 
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III. Suffix -(rO-ai : forms all infinitives in the middle voice, 
S€LK-w-(r6aL, Bv-va-irOoLj Av-€-o'^at, Xv-<r€-(r6aL, Xv-(ra-aOaij Xu-^iJ-crc- 
nOat, etc. 

(i68) IV, Suffix -6V-: forms secondarily a very large mimber 
of nouns denoting agent, fc€pa/x.-€v-s (potter) from K€pafi-o-<: (clay), 
ypafifwr-ev-s (scribe) from ypayirixa (letter), dyoiy-cv-s (leader) 
from dy^a)y-iy, and a few nouns denoting instrument, dy-wy-cv-s 
(rein), d/x.oAy-cv-9 (milk-pail), etc. 

(169) V. Suffix 'Tor: very important. (1) Nouns denoting 
agent, derived from verbs, and generally oxy tone : with short 
thematic vowel, cvp-c-nys (inventor), vat-c-n;-? (inhabitant) ; with 
sigmatic insertion, ipa-a-'-rq-s (lover) ; with long thematic vowel, 
iroL-rj-rqs, vlK-rj-T-q-^ ; with sigmatic insertion, op^Q-rj-^-T-q-^ (dancer). 
(2) Nouns derived from nouns, generally paroxytone : olK-i-Tq-^ 
(servant), Stifju-o-rrj-s (citizen), Trpcopa-ny-s (look-out man). In most 
cases the vowel of the primary stem undergoes before the suffix 
-TT/- a lengthening of doubtful origin:^ Sca-'fiia-rrj-s (prisoner) 
from Sccr-fio-s (fetter), ttoX-I-ttj-s from ttoA-T-?, 'irpea-fiv-Trj-s (old 
man) from irpiar^-v-^, etc. From these and similar formations 
have been formed the common suffixes -Inf- 'urq-, 'V^^i 'wrrj-y 
'idiTyi-: oS-my-s (traveller), oirX-inj-^ (hoplite), Up-iCrq-^ (priest) 
yvfjLV'Tjni-s (light-armed soldier), arpaTL-torri-s (soldier) from 
oTpaTidj aracTL-ttiTrj-s (partisan) from ord-crt-?, vrfa-idlynj-^ (islander) 
from v^cro-s, etc. By the substitution of -tlko- for -T17- adjectives 
are derived from these nouns, o-TpaTioiTiKos (military). 

VI. Suffix -T€o- : verbals denoting obligation from all derived 
verbs, ^^tX-iy-rco-s (meet to be loved), Ti-p.ri-Tio-s^ etc. 

VII. Suffix -TttTo-: serves to form the superlative of all 
adjectives which have their comparative in -repo-, and appears 
tmder precisely the same conditions as the latter suffix,^ 
KOv^o-TttTO-s, (TO^co-raTO-?, ev-SaL-fiov-icr-TaTO-Sj XoA.-to'-TaTo-s (very 

talkative), tSt-at-raTo-s (entirely one's own), etc. 

(170) YDI. Sufffix -ctS-: very rare as a secondary suffix, 
ifiSofi-ds (week), from €/?8o/a-o-s (seventh). 

IX. Suffix -tS- : common as a primary, but still more common 

1 Probably partly imitated from the lengthening which took place regu- 
larly in derivatives from verbs in -^w, -dw, -6w. 
* Cf. supra 159. 
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as a secondary suffix. Its chief function seems to be to form 
feminines of adjectives or nouns,i which have mostly become 
independent feminine substantives : thus TrcVpd A€X<^ts (Soph.), 
" the Delphian rock " : i7fi€p-t-s (-ti^o?, tame), fem. of yfi€po<s 
(tame), and, with ellipse of Bpvs, " oak with esculent acoms " ; 
ira-rp-tS- "paternal," and, with ellipse of yrj, "native land"; 
then by analogy 7jy€p.ovU (sovereign), /SacrtXts (queen), etc. 

X. Suffix -wrcra : this somewhat rare suffix is apparently con- 
nected with the preceding one and likewise forms feminine 
nouns, jSao-tX-tcrcra (queen). It was borrowed by Latin, pro^ 
phetissaj and thence passed into the Romance languages, and 
we know how common it has become in French under the form 
-esse [Eng. esSy e.g. prophet-ess], 

XI. Suffixes 'Lo-Ko-j 'Ca-K-q, and -ta-K-to- : form a few diminutives, 
V€a.v-la-Ko-^ (young man) from vcdi^td-s, TratS-to-Kiy (little girl), 
axnrih-Ca-KLOrv (small shield). 

XII. Suffix -(rvva : forms abstract nouns derived from adjec- 
tives, BiKa-io-crvvrf (justice), fmy-fio-crvn; (memory), from /AviJ-ficov, 
whence the suffix -oaijvrf in rexy-oaijvrj (art), fiavr-ocrvvrj (art of 
divination), KXcTrr-oo-wiy (thievishness).^ 

§ 3. Latin Foi*inations, 

(171) I. Suffix -ndo-. — The gerundives and future parti- 
ciples passive are formed by the addition of this suffix to the 
verbal stem, the final vowel of which assumes indifferently the 
form o or e : dlc-u-ndu-m^ lex re-pet-u-ndd-rum {pecUnidrum^ 
law against extortion), and dlc-e-ndu-f)i, amandus, monenduSy 
etc. The form in u however was regarded as archaic and the 
form in e prevailed, except in eundum and the adj. secundus 
(following) from the verb sequ-o-r {=*sequ-€hndO'S). Is it to 
the supposed existence in this last type of a suffix -cundu- that 
we must ascribe the origin of fCL-cundu-Sy Ird-cundu-s, etc.? 
This point is obscure. The suffix -bundu- seems clearer ; we 

^ Probably through a faint reminiscence of the feminine fanction of the 
suffix -i-, which also recurs in Latin expanded by a guttural instead of a 
dental in forms like vic-tr-i-c-s. 

* The form -avvo- (very rare) is an adjectival suffix : Horn, yrid-d-awo-t 
O'ojful), 
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must probably see in it a gerundive of the verb */itl- or fuO 
combined with a verbal form as an auxiliary,^ mori^undU'S, 
populrClrbundu-8f etc. 

(172) n. Suffix -bili- : very common, but with no important 
peculiarities, am-d-bili-Sj terr-i-bilis^ aud-l-bili-s (post-class.), 
etc. 

(173) Suffix -tumo-. — Under the form -timu- it is found in 
a few adjectives, mari-timu-s, Ug-i-timU'S. Under the form 
simu-j in which the initial s is assimilated, it is the sign of the 
superlative in adjectives whose stem ends in r or Z: celer-rimus^ 
facilrlinWr-8. In this function it is mostly joined to the suffix 
-18-, thus forming the suffix -issimu', the usual sign of the 
superlative in Latin.^ 

(174) IV, Suffix -en si- : in adjectives denoting origin or 
relation, for-ensi-s, Rdm-dn-^nsi-s (slave freed by a Roman 
citizen). This suffix seems to be related to the one already 
discussed under the form *"ivent',^ 

V. Suffix -estri- : the same function, silv^stHs^ camp- 
€8trt'8, agrS8ti8=*agr-€8t'nshj euphonic syncope, whence alsu 
caeU8ti8, etc. The undeniable relation of mensis and seine strts 
shows that this suffix is an expansion of the preceding one. 

VI. Suffix -gno- : rather rare, the same function, ben-l-gnU'8f 
abiB'gnU'8 (of fir), mcd-i-gnu-s, etc."* 

VII. Suffix -aster : rare, with a disparaging sense, pair- 
aster (father-in-law, mother's husband), olenxster (wild olive- 
tree). It is believed to go back very indirectly to a Greek 
origin.^ 

Vn. Suffix -tut- : forms feminine abstract nouns, vlr-tut"^ 
sei'vi-tUt-jjuven-tUt-j and hence must be more or less connected 
either with the Grseco-Latin suffix -tdt-, or with Gk. -crvviy,^ 
perhaps with both. The type 8alu8 is regarded as inexplicable ; 
cf. however the type yeA.a>s (laughter).^ 

1 Cf . mpra 104 and 147. * Cf . supra 126 and 139. 

5 Supra 165. 

* It probably contains the root *gen (to be bom) in the redaced form, 
together with the sufl&x -d- (supra 109) ; cf. privl-gn-u-s (step-son, son by a 
former marriage), literally ** born aside.'* 

» M4m. Soc, Ling. v. p. 346. • Cf. supra 164 and VKS. 

^ Supra 136. 



CHAPTER III. 
COMPOSITION. 

(175) Certain derivatives, as we have seen, may be com- 
pounds in disguise, in the sense that their apparent suffix con- 
ceals a significant root ; but composition properly so called 
exists only when several stems, each of which taken by itself 
has retained its meaning in the language, coalesce and form a 
single word, in which the meaning of the one is determined by 
that of the other : /AcyaXd-TroXts, luci-fer^ porte-feuille, sonnen- 
scheirij apple-tree, etc. This process, which was already con- 
siderably developed in the Indo-European language, has been 
carried still further in classical Sanskrit, where the power of 
composition is almost unlimited. Greek on the contrary seems 
to have restricted it, so far at least that it scarcely allows 
any compounds of more than two terms ; it has however 
extended it, inasmuch as it possesses a whole class of com- 
pounds peculiar to itself, namely those in which the first term 
is verbal, dye-crrpaTos. In Latin the power of composition is 
much smaller and much less varied than in Greek ; and, if the 
Romance languages, which are themselves greatly inferior in 
this respect to the Teutonic languages, are still fairly well pro- 
vided with compounds of a certain class, they have developed 
nearly all of these ^ by opening up entirely new paths, unknown 
to the Latins. 

^ The prevailing type of compound in these languages is that in which 
the first term is verbal : French coupe-gorge (cut-throat place), tirehouchon 
(cork-screw) ; Ital. passatempo [pastime] ; Span, mata-moro [**km-the-Moor," 
nickname for a boasting soldier], cf. 6k. dyi-ffraros. [Of. English cut- 
throat, hang-dog, dare-devil, etc.] 

1^8 
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Section I, 

CLASSIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

§ 1. Morphological Classification, 

(176) From the morphological point of view, we must dis- 
tinguish syntactical composition from non- syntactical 
composition. 

The latter, which is the only real kind of composition, con- * 
sists in the combination of two stems or themes, of which the 
first appears in the simplest thematic form, just as in secondary 
derivation, e.g. o-c/x-vo-ftavrt-s, auri-fex^ where the first term does 
not differ from the primary stem on which have been based the 
secondary stems crc/Avo-'n^T-, aure-u-. Thus, like derivation, this 
kind of composition goes back ultimately to the prehistoric 
and quasi-fabulous period in which the bare stem without 
affixes of any kind could appear in language and take the 
function of a word in the sentence. These compounds are 
as it were the fossils of language, and show us a host ol 
primitive elements, combined and welded together, which 
language no longer knows in their separate state. 

Syntactical composition, on the contrary, is merely the juxta- 
position and combination under one accent of two words, one 
of which, being subordinate to the other, is put in the case 
required by the ordinary relations of syntax. Take, for example, 
the two words IleXoTros vrifro^^ pronounced with two distinct 
accents; it only requires a very slight change to transform 
them into a single word TifkoTr6vvi]^o%^ in which the double v 
still points to the original o- of the genitive; and so also 
the accent is the only point of difference between the Latin 
sendtus consMtum and sendtUs-consultum. Latin has many 
of these false compounds, e.g. pater-familids, respicblica, venire 
and vSnum-ire (to be sold), pessilm-dare (to destroy), manU- 
missio (freeing), and they are not wanting in French, e.g. 

^ We know that it is essentially the single «Lecen\i '^\i\OQ. ^sss^^^Hi^'^^'a* *^^ 
unitj of a word. Often indeed it is only a qyxe%\.\o\i ol ^nxVCvc^^. 
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ceil-de-boBuf (hulVs eye, round window), arc-en-ciel (rainbow), 
We-d-tete, also F^te-Dieu (Corpus Christi), Hdtel-Dieu (hospital)^ 
Pont'Oisey etc., in which the last term is a genitive.^ But 
they are especially abundant in Greek, where nearly all the 
cases supply their contingent : gen. sing. Atocr-Kovpot (Castor 
and Pollux), v^^o-'Olkol (docks) ; loc. sing. 68ot-7ropo-s (wayfarer), 
'AA.Kt-voos (Homeric proper name, cf. the Homeric phrase oXkI 
ircTTot^ws, " confident in his strength"), aA.t-7rA.00-s (sailing on the 
sea), whence by analogy forms like aXL-7r6p<f>vpo-^ (of sea-purple) ; 
ace. sing. 6vo/x.a-fcA.vTo-s (celebrated), for it is clear that a syntac- 
tical phrase ovofia kXvtos is the exact equivalent of TrdSas d)Kv^ ; 
loc. pi. opccro-t-ycv-iys (born in the mountains), 6p€(rL'Tpo<l>0'^ (reared 
in the mountains), Navo-i-fcad (proper name, meaning of last 
term uncertain) ; instr. sing, or pi. 'I^^t-Kpar-iys (proper name), 
'I^t-avao-cra (proper name), where l-0t = *fr-0t means "with 
force," this word however being so little understood by the 
Greeks as a case-form that they derived an adjective from it 
{t<f>ia fiTJXa, " fat sheep ") as early as the time of Homer ; per- 
haps also xa^'f'r^aTos (forged out of copper) = *xaA,K^ cXaros (?), 
8i<^pi;A,aTos (borne on a car), etc., in which we might recognise 
instrumental in -d.^ 

It will be enough here to point out that syntactical com- 
position really depends upon syntax, and that we shall only 
be concerned with non-syntactical composition. Sometimes 
the whole problem is to know which we are dealing with in a 
given case ; thus 'A\6-vrjcro-^ seems non-syntactical, but may very 
possibly be a corruption of the syntactical 'AXovn/cros, which 
likewise exists ; on the other hand SvofiiKXvro^ is explainable 
as a syntactical form, but it is also possible that it contains 
the pure stem ovo-fia- with suffix -mw-,"^ and to this primitive 
difference perhaps may be attributed the different accentua- 
tions ovofiaKXxfTos and 6vo/x.afcXvTos. 

^ Festa Del, hospitdle Del ; at the period to which these words go back 
the nominative was Diex. 

« Cf. infra 187, 7. 

8 Cf. «ifpra 115, 3. — The Latin type triumvir is canons ; it arises from a 
syntactical phrase like magistrdtui trium virOrum, from which were formed 
Bucoessiyely a nom. pi. triumviri (for trSs virl) and a nom. sing, triumvir. 
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§ 2. Functional Classification. 

(177) From the point of view of their fanction or meaniDg^ 
compounds may be distingaished as copulative, deter- 
minative and possessive. 

I. A copulative compound is one in which neither of the 
terms determines the meaning of the other, but both, being: 
placed as it were on the same footing, retain in composition 
the meaning and the function which they would have if used 
separately. This class, which has been immensely developed 
in Sanskrit, e,g, dual Mitra-varunau (Mitra and Varuna) has. 
scarcely any representatives in Greek ; w)($'riyi.€pov (night and 
day), /ivpo^uro'O'Krjpo-^ (ointment made of scented oil, pitch,, 
and wax).^ In Latin we may quote su-ove-taur-tlia (solemn 
sacrifice of a swiue, a sheep, and a bull). 

n. A determinative compound is one which is equivalent 
in meaning to a phrase in which one of the two terms would 
be put in a certain case, as being subordinate to the other^ 
This class in its turn comprises (1) attributive or apposi- 
tiye, and (2) dependent compounds. 

1. In an attributive compound, the first term is the attri- 
bute of the second and would consequently in a syntactical 
phrase be put into the same case : ^ /AcyoXo-TroXt-s, KaKo-irapOevo-s 
(unlucky maiden), dv8po-7rat-s (male child), Xoy-aot8-tKo-s (con- 
nected with speech and singing), the exact equivalents of 
fieyaXrf W0X19, KaKrj irapOeyos, ttols ^^VPj ^^^' } Latin (very rare),. 
mert-diS-s corrupted for *viedie-die'Sj^ equivalent to media 
dies, 

2. In a dependent compound, one of the terms is dependent 
on the other and hence in a syntactical phrase would be in 
an oblique case, provided that it is declinable. This class in- 
cludes : — (a) compounds in which the first term is nominal and 

^ There are also the burlesque compounds created by Aristophanes, e.g.. 
TTaafieyo^aivLinrovs ** Tisamenes and Pbaenippus", Aeharn, 603, etc. — 
'Ay8p!>yvvos is an appositive, and K\av(ny4\(as {risus cum fletii) a dependent 
compound. 

' This corresponds to the French type porte-fenetre^ waoon-salorit hleu' 
vert, except that in French the last term is the determining one. 

8 The substitution of r for d is perhaps d\kft ^lO wi o\^ Vi^'^vivi^'S^^'^'^'*' 
*merl die, "in full day." 
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governed by the second : Gk. av8p-a86X</»o-s (husband's brother), 
avSp€LK€\o^ (man-like), v<oTo<l>6po^ (carrying on the back), iroSoiKTys 
(swift-footed), equivalent respectively to av8p6s a8€A.</»os, dvSpl 
€LK€\(ys, vctrro) <^opo?, TrdSas wkvs, etc.; Lat. luci-fer=lucem ferenSj 
pedi-sequch8=pede sequens, volniflcus, 7iialivolus, ignivomus, 
etc. ; (P) compounds in which the first term is verbal^ govern- 
ing the second 1 (only in Greek): dye-crrpaTa-s, ^^cpe-otKo-?, Saice- 
OvfjLO-^ = ay wv arparovj xftiptav oTkov, SaKtov Ovfxov (biting the heart); 
(y) compounds in which the first term is an indeclinable 
particle : Tb negative, Gk. apprjKTosj avT^Kova-ros, Lat. Insidsus^ 
irtvnidtUrus^'] Gk. Svoyvomttos, ctaoSos, TrpdcroSo?, 7rapo8o9, (rvvoho^\ 

Lat. cOnsvZj exsvZ, difficilis, perfiduSj etc. 

in. In a possessive compound likewise one of the terms 
governs the other ; but, further, the whole compound implies 
the existence of a subject possessing the quality which it 
expresses. Thus in English a red-breast is not simply a red 
breast, but a bird which has a red breast ; *^ so also, in Greek 
and Latin, poSoBaKrvXos, capripes do not mean " rosy finger," 
" goat's foot," but " having rosy fingers," " having goat's feet." 
This class is very large and includes : — (a) compounds in which 
the first term is nominal^ ^avOoKofitf^, iKaTOfiTrvkos, pLvoKiptosj 
fldvicomus, centuplex (hundredfold), anguinianus (elephant) ; 
(p) compounds with a paHicle, cvyXwrro? (glib of tongue), 
hvar^jirjfios (ill-omened), ap^rfrmp (motherless), Sticpavo? (two-headed), 
concors, discorSj iners, bifrons, etc. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the function 
of compounds has no influence on their formation. It must 
however be observed that in Greek, where compounds gener- 
ally throw their accent as far back as possible,^ compounds 
with an active meaning are paroxytone if the penultimate is 

^ This corresponds to the French type toumehroche (= turnspit), faineant 
{ a» do-nofidngt idler)^ pique-assiette (sponger), which the school of Eonsard 
nnsnccessfnllj tried to extend (aime-lyre^ etc.), although it is very common 
in the popular speech. 

* Cf. also nu-pieds (= bare-foot), chlvre-pieds (= goat-footed, Bonsard), 
Barbe-rotuse (red-beard, [cf. Eng. Bltiebeard]), a type especially common in 
nicknames of popular origin. 

B The chief exception is in regard to adjectives in -tjSt which in so far as 
they are adjectives are generally oxytone, edyeir/jSj Svaficpi^, Cf. supra 124 
and 161. 
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short, oxytone if it is long : OeoroKo^ (mother of God), cf. 

0€6toko9 (son of God), Trup^dpos, Xoyoypa^os ; pvOfWWOioSf pai/roiSd?. 

This distinction, which is peculiar to Greek, seems to be 
partly a new development. 

Section n. 

FORMATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

(178) This is regulated by one main principle ; there are 
no compound verbs. Those which are wrongly called by this 
name in Greek and Latin are either (1) formed by the mere 
juxtaposition of two elements, a preposition and a verb, whose 
union is very loose, since they can always be separated, the 
augment and reduplication perpetually come between them, 
and in Homer and old Latin one may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence and the other at the end, in short, the common 
type 8ia-)9aiVa), in-venio; or (2) they are verbs derived from 

compound nouns ; thus arvxiu), Sva-xepaivto, aTt/Ltao), SpvKJyaKTOio (to 

fence with wood), Insdnio (to be mad), demento (to make mad), 
terrified^ etc., are not compound verbs formed from simple 
verbs *Tvx€a), *x€patVa), Tl/Ltao), etc., which indeed for the most 
part do not exist, but verbal derivatives formed, regularly or 
irregularly, from the nominal stems arvxij?, Svo-xcpi/?, drlfios, 
Spv<f>aKTosj tnsdnus, demens, terrificus,^ and it would be easy 
to give many other examples. 

Hence it follows that the last term of a compound is always 
a nominal stem. The first may be a nominal stem, or an in- 
declinable particle, or, in Greek only, a verbal stem. We have 
to consider each of these cases separately. 

§ 1, Fo7'm of the Urst term» 

(179) I. The first term is a nominal stem. — We have seen 
that, as a general principle, it must assume the thematic form 

^ 'Art'w (not to honour), if not a mere barbarism, is the only verbal com- 
potind in Greek ; and it is easy to see the analogy to which it is due, dn'o; : 
Tl(a — 6.TTfju&.(ai tT/hAu). Similarly, in Latin, Igndscd (to forget, forgive) is 
modelled on igndtus. The common type desqudmd (to scale), edento, ex- 
pectoi'Oi etc., is modelled, for example, on squama and the relation of turba 
to deturbo (the latter being a combination of de and turbo). 
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i?i;rithout any addition, and this is what actually happens in many 
•cases ; but, just as in derivation certain suffixes were amalga- 
mated with the termination of the stems to which they were 
:added, and were then under this new form introduced into 
•other stems not containing this termination, so also in compo- 
•sition it was inevitable that such a vowel, when occurring 
usually or frequently at the end of the first stem, should pass 
by analogy into formations where it had no etymological justi- 
fication. 

It is essentially the thematic vowel e/o, the enormous ex- 
pansion of which in derivation has been already established, 
-that thus plays the part of an epenthetic or connecting vowel 
in compounds. In fact in both languages the stems in e/o are 
•almost as numerous as all the rest put together. When they 
ibrm the first terms of compounds, their final vowel regularly 
takes the form o in Greek, e (changed to i) in Latin, Xvko- 
KTovo-s, mdgni'ficu-s,^ and this Greek o, Latin i has been ex- 
tended by analogy to a host of other nominal stems with quite 
•different endings. This extension was aided by the fact that in 
iDoth languages the vowel in question was also the sign of the 
.genitive singular of the same stems, and so the linguistic con- 
•sciousness instinctively translated wvpo-kXotto-^ (stem rrvp-) by^ 
irvpbi /cXoTTcvs SLnd pdci-ficU'S {stem pdc-) hy pacts factor, 

Latin knows no other connecting vowel besides i (u), Greek 
has some others besides o, but they are much rarer. Thus some 
■stems in -d, preserving their final letter unchanged in compo- 
sition, e.g. 8a<^n7-<^o/3o-s (bearing laurels), contaminated other 
«tems, and hence arose, aided especially by the rhythmical law 
which made the Greeks avoid three short syllables following 
•one another, the curious forms, o-Tcc^any-c/xJpo-s (orcc^avo-s, 
crown), PaXavrf-<f}(iyo'^ (j8aXavo-9, acorn), €#o/-j8oXo-s (cKas far), 
which were extended by the poets in so far as they favoured 
the dactylic metre. Much less clear is the origin of the con- 
necting vowel I in apyi-irov^ (^pyo-5, white), KoXKC-Opi^ (#cdAos or 
rather *KaAAo-s, beautiful) ; but it may have been borrowed 

* The archaic type with the vowel o (u) auru-fex and by imitation camu- 
JeXf need only be mentioned here. Cf. the formation of nouns in -tat-f 
supra 164. 
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from syntactical compounds in which the first term was in the 
locative. ^ 

It remains to verify these general remarks by examining the 
most interesting cases of composition, classified according to 
the nature of the nominal stem forming the first term. 

1. Eoot-stems rarely show the pure root, d-7rXoo-s=*sm-7rXoo-s 
(root ♦«6W, one), a-7raf, d-ScX^s (from the same womb, uterine 
brother), in;p-<^dpo-s, TroS-iyvcfto-s, Lat. simplex = ^sem-plec-Sj 
sinrcSrvrS^^ Os-cen (bird whose song is an omen), s6l-stitiu-m ; 
almost always with avowel,7rvpo-Xa^t(8)-s (fire-tongs), iroSo-oTpd^rj 
(impediment), x^EipoSriKq (glove), lUci-fugu-s voci-ferati-o^ Ori- 
fidu-mj etc. 

2. Final e/o. — The pure stem, but different in each language : 
Gk. tjnro-fjMXL-aL, Tavp6-fiop<l>0'^, yua.Kp6-x^ip ; Lat. armi-geVy tardi- 
gradvrS^ soUi-pes (with uncloven hoof) ; except in Greek forms 
like l3aXaanff<liayoi and apyiwovsj and also of course the cases 
where the thematic vowel is elided before the initial vowel 
of the second term, Gk. Mnr-aypo-s (wild horse), v/xv-wSta,^ Lat. 
eqU'it- (horseman), soU-emni-s^ etc. 

3. Final d, — Sometimes in Greek the pure stem, dyycXtd-c^dpo-s 
(messenger), v€<f>€\rf-y€p€Ta (cloud-gatherer, dyctpw); but gene- 
rally in Greek and always in Latin the d is replaced by the 
ordinary connecting vowel, x<*>po-7pa<^o-5 (describing countries), 
wpo-Xoyio-v (clock), ifxavo'/Mfio-s (imitating the voice), splci-fer^ 
sptni-ger^ vHi-voliirSy tlbi-cen = Hlbt^-cen {ttbid canCns\ etc.* 

4. Final i, — The pure stem sometimes in Greek, TroXt-Trop^o-s 
(sacker of cities), and always in Latin ; au-cep-Sj au-guriu-m^ 
aurspiciurm^ etc., syncopated for avi-cep-s, etc. ; Upilio (shep- 
herd) = *ou-pilid syncopated for ovl- ; igni-vomu-Sy whence by 
imitation lapi-clda (stem lapid") vionti-vagu-Sj ponti-fex, etc. 

^ The short a which appears in the composition of the numerals, irevrd- 
troXt-s, i^d-TTOvSy dtcra-ddKrvKo-s, is due to the analogy of irrra-f ipvea-t 5e/ca-, 
-which are regular (d^Ka = decern ts *d€k7n), 

* Probably "of one piece" (cf. cre-dfe), then "pure." Cf. also Gk. /iww^ 
(with uncloven hoof) =*(r/i-u)ia/x-s (having only one hoof). 

3 Contracted in ifa/coi;/)7o$ = /ca/c6-6/ryo-s, etc., whence by analogy trapovpyos 
{stem wavT-), 

* The existence of doublets like xc^pa x^po^i spica splciimi naturally facili- 
tated this process, which is still famiUar to us from the creation of words 
like Eng. phono-graph^ Fr. gralli-pede (grallatory or wading bird), etc. 
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In Grreek : with vowel o, 7roXio-<^uXa/c-€a) (to guard the city), 
olo-iroXo-^ (shepherd) ; with vowel d, TroXtd-i/o/xo-s (civic magis- 
trate). 

5. Final u, — Pure stem in vav-Kparrj^ (powerful at sea), jBov- 
ycviys, hpv^6fio-^j SaKpv-ppoo-^ (bathed in tears), nattrfragiu-niy 
bu-bulcu-8 {coTTVL^ted for *bu-biUcvrS=*bou-fvZc-o-Sj cf.fulclre^ 
to support, feed), su-biUcU'Sj manU-briu-m (handle),^ etc. The 
vowel o is added in hpvo-irayrj^ (made of oak), haKpvo-iroio-^ 
(lamentable), tx^vo-c^ayo-?, etc. In Latin i replaces u in mani- 
pulu-s {rnanus plerm\ fructi-fer, corniger, arquitenBns^ etc. 

6. Final s. — The stems in -os- {-es-) appear under four chief 
aspects : — (a) in Greek, pure stem, av^€(r-</)opo-s (bearing flowers), 
(raic€o--iraA.o-s (shaking a shield); (^) in Latin, vowel i added 
(rare), veneri-vagurs (dissolute), hondri-ficu-s, etc. ; (y) in Greek, 
vowel d added, jScXciy-c/xjpos (bearing darts), or replacing the 
suffi -co--, iL<f>rf'(t>6po'S (armed with a sword) ; (8) vowel o in 
Greek, i in Latin, substituted for the same suffix, ai/^o-Xoyo-? 
(gathering flowers), i/rcvSo-ftapri;? (false witness), aXrjOo-fjiavTL-^ 
(true prophet), muni-ficentiay volni-ficu-s, opi-fex (stem op-os-), 
terri-ficu-Sy etc. 

7. Final mn. — Three types : — (a) the pure stem, ovo/i,a-KXvTo-9, 
nomen-cldtor-j (j8) in Greek the stem of the oblique cases with 
vowel o, 6vop.aTo-6iTYi'<5, crw/xaro-ctSiJ? ; (y) the vowel substituted 
for the final w, at/Ao-^ac^Ty? (bathed in blood), homi-cida. 

8. Final nasal, — Usually epenthesis, x^ovo-rrais (child of earth), 
Xifitvo-KfivXa^ (guardian of a harbour); sometimes analogical 
syncope, aKfio-Oero-v (anvil-block, stem aK-fiov-), 

9. Final liquid, — Epenthesis together with the form of the 
oblique cases in Trarpo-KTovo-s and parricida (corrupted for 
patri'Clda, 

10. Final explosive, — Widely divergent forms in Greek: — 
(a) aiTToXos (goat-herd) = *aiy-7roXo-9, ft€Xt-<^^oyyo-s ; (j8) yiypo-^api}? 
(burdened with old age) ; (y) do-TrtSiy-c^opo-s (armed with a shield), 
\afiiraBrj-Bp6fjio-s (running at the feast of torches); lastly and 
especially (8) ocrTriSo-Tnyyo-s (shield-maker), KopaKo-ffxavo^, Kcparo- 

^■,} The second term is very probably the root Hher (to bear) in the reduced 
form^ together with the suffix -io-. 
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^opo-9, KpcttTo-^opo-s (carnivorous), vSaTo-Tp€<l}ys (living in the 
water),^ etc. — Lat. lacti-fery lapidi-dlda, 

II. The first term is an indeclinable particle, — This very 
simple case requires no elucidation. 

(i8o) in. The first term is a verbal stem, — Greek has two 
kinds of compounds with the first term verbal, (1) the non-sig- 
matic, e,g, <f>€pi-0LK<>-% (carrying its house), and (2) the sigmatic, 
e,g. <^a€(ri-ft)8f)oro-s (giving light to men). It is rather hard 
to state exactly the origin of these forms, which are peculiar 
to Greek. (1) The form of the non-sigmatic compounds points 
especially to the influence of exclamatory phrases, which 
through repeated use became nicknames, and then nouns, 
e,g, ff>ip€. oTkov (bear thy house!), an interjection addressed to 
the tortoise;* but compounds with the first term nominal 
likewise claim a share in their origin, in this sense, that a word 
like <l>i\o-KLv8vvo-^j originally a possessive nominal compound 
meaning "one to whom danger is dear," was translated "loving 
danger," and hence gave rise to the innumerable compounds 
beginning with <^iAo-, /xlo-o-, tZ/xo-, etc., which appear to con- 
tain the verba </)iXa), /aIo-o), tZ/aoj.^ (2) The sigmatic compounds 
are certainly possessive nominal compounds, and o-r/3€i//^t-/c€/o(i>-?, 
for example, may have meant originally " having the horns in 
a twisted state," but the Greeks unconsciously translated it 
by a-rp&f/as ra Kepd " twisting its horns," and on such models 
formed an immense number of compounds in which the first 
term seems to be a sigmatic aorist stem. 

In strict agreement with their origin, both these kinds of 
compounds nearly always show their etymological vowel, the 
non-sigmatic having c, the sigmatic t : cxc-^pwi/ (sensible), //.cvc- 
TTToXc/xo-s (steadfast in battle), dpxe-Xdo-s (leading the people) ; 
Travo-t-KaKo-s (stopping evils), cvpco-t-cTny? (with fluent speech), 
eXKco-t-TTCTrXo-s (with trailing robe). But the influence of com- 

^ The stem vSar- in composition usually takes the form v5po-, which must 
go back to an adjectival stem in -p6-j cf. iidpos ijdpd (hydra). 

2 On verbal' compounds formed by means of an imperative, cf . for French 
A. Darmesteter, Mots compoaiSt p. 148. 

3 Similarly in French crime die lese-majesti (high irehson)^ crimen laesae 
mdjestdtiSf where llse is a feminine participle ; but seeing in this the Std 
sing, of the present of i^ser, we form in the B«Lni^ \?b.^ le%e-t\vU\v<iue,'w.«L'tvX^'iN»'5.. 
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pomids formed firom nominal stems sporadically introduces into 
both classes thd vowel o : Xnro-vavnf-^ (a deserting sailor), 
XL'ir6'<f}6oyyos (without voice), ^vyo-TrrdXcfto-s (cowardly) : /Atfo- 
PapPapo-% (half-barbarian)y piiffo-Kivhvvo-^ (venturesome). Further, 
through reciprocal analogy^ we find (very rarely) c in the sig- 
matic compounds, Trepa-e^oXx-^ (sacker of cities), and i in the 
non-sigmatic, apxi-O 0X0.0^0-0^ (ruling the sea), apxiSiiiipo-^^ (chief 
of the theori), \aOi-<f>Ooyyo^ (destroying ^eech), T€p7rtic€pawos= 
*Tpen'€-K€pawo9 {fulrmwi torqnens), etc. 

§ 2. — Form of the last term, 

(181) As a general rule, when the last term ends in a vowel, 
this is not changed in the formation of Greek compoxmds, 
except that, if the compound is an adjective, it necessarily 
adapts itself to the changes of gender of which it is susceptible : 
Odvaro-^ d-Odvaro-^ (17, o-v),^ ff^kour/So^ 7roXv-^A.oMr)8o-s (o-v) ; Kopirj 
iavOo-KOfjLTf^ and also iavOo-KOfio-^, Kc^aXiy ttoXv-kc^oXo-s ; ttoXi-s 
7r€p(r€-7roAi-5 ; SaKpv 7roXv-SaKpv-s. In Latin we have similarly 
fldvi-comu-s, and angui-^manus (a, u-m) is declined like an 
o-stem ; but usually, in forming an adjective, Latin changes 
the final vowel of the last term to an z, whence the common 
type rBmU'8 tri-rSmis^ dlvo-s de-cUvi-Sj amnu-s (annus) soU 
lemni-Sj^ forma ln-fo7*mi-s, norma ab-normi-s^ anima s^mi- 
animi'S^ etc. 

When it ends in a consonant, the last term may undergo 
no change, and this is usually the case in Latin : ^m-plec-s, 
prae-cep-s, opi-fec-s, capri-peSj bi-den-Sy quadri-frOn-s etc. But 
in Greek the treatment is much more varied :— (1) No change : 
TpL'Trav-Sy (Tv-^vy-^ (yoke-fellow), aW-<wr-s (dark), cv-owr-s (beautiful), 
Kakki'6pi$y 7roXv-x€ip. (2) Transition to the o-declension by the 
addition' of an o : ov-fvyo-9,* KaXA,t-rpt;(o-s, 7roXv-;(€ipo-s, o-Trarpo-s 

1 Possibly this dpxt-, which is so common, may have been, like AXk/, the 
locative of a lost nominal stem. Cf. supra 176. 

s Greek usage generally rejects the feminine of these adjectives and 
replaces it by the masculine. 

' Properly "what suffices for the whole year,* and hence takes place 
only once a year. 

^ Bat here the word ^6s may have had influence. 
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(by the same father).^ (3) Transition to the o-declension by 
substitution of o for the regular vowel of the stem : rpt-Tro-? 
(o-v), IloXr-^o-s (proper name, rich in cattle), Ilarpo-icXo-s (proper 
name) for naTpoKA.€i7s = *narpo-KXcFi7s(icX€(f)-os, glory), o/i,-atjt*o-s 
(of the same blood, ol/ia). (4) Transition to the masculine 
declension in a- (gen. ov): atXXo-vo&rf-^ (with feet swift as a 
storm). (5) Addition or substitution of the adjectival ending 
-«r- : * vSaTO'Tp€<f>rj^j iroXv-icXaSiys (with many branches), 0€o-<f>Lk-qs 
(dear to the gods), xnr€prj-<f>avT^^ (arrogant), etc. 

Besides these changes, two peculiarities of the Greek language 
must also be noticed. The first is the frequent lengthening 
of the initial vowel of the last term, iroS-T/vcfio-s,' dv-iyvc/io-?, 
Svcr-ww/xo-s, Tpt-w^oXo-K, etc. This lengthening, justified in the 
above examples by a succession of short syllables, has been 
extended by analogy to a number of other cases where this 
explanation does not hold good : dv-T^Kearo-^ (incurable), dv- 
iJkoihtto-s (unheard of), cv-iyvwp (brave), dfji<l>-i^Krj^ (two-edged), 
aiy-wFvf, etc. The other phenomenon, which is equally common, 
is the vowel-gradation already mentioned, which causes the 
final syllable of the last term to pass, either (1) from the 
reduced to the deflected grade, e,g, alfia = ^aL^m^n and o/x-ai/LKov 
(of the same blood), KTrjfia (possession) and ev-icnqfuov (rich) ; or 
(2) from the normal to the deflected grade, Kjypiqv ar<^pwv ix€-<t>po>v, 
irarrip d-irdTiap iraTpo-irdTtDp (paternal grandfather), P'T^Trjp Svcr-pLi^top 
(of a bad mother), but Sva-'fju^p subst. (bad mother), and the 
phrase firjrrjp dfiT^iop (unnatural mother) ; or (3) conversely from 
the deflected to the normal grade, aiScos dK-atSiys, ycvos cv-ycvi}?, 
Kpdros Sco-zcpciTTys, etc.* The only example in Latin correspond- 
ing to the last case is genus dB-gener, 

^ The vowel 6, which is etymologically obsoore, has the same meaning as 
d- copulative. 

^ This case is very common ; cf. supra 161. 

^ Cf. the same lengthening in ^ve/t6e(s (windy), iidwaro^ (probably pro- 
nounced dr^dvaros), and other cases where otherwise three short syllables 
would follow one another. 

^ But there is no need to bring under the head of gradation the type 
Kkpai alwO-Kepw (with lofty horns), in which, as in the genitive Kiptas, 
•Kcpws is merely a substitute for -/c^paros, cf. the poetic doublet €v-Kipao-St 
and iupra 129. The accentuation, which seems to go against iVl^&^^i^^av^^^S^ ^ 
is probably due to the analogy oi iha\ ol lonaa'NSia ^-t*»^ ^^tSS^^'* 
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There seems no doabt that a sabsidiary use was made of 
vowel-gradataon and lengthening by the Greeks to difTerentiate 
possessive from determinatiTe compounds, and most of the 
preceding examples support this view ; but a good many 
confusions have lessened the value of this criterion, which 
moreover is an artificial one. 

^ri^y^a-f, where the i# is doe to a metathesis of quantity. See mpra 81 
note. Bimilarly the first term of Kp€u^»aef9s is explained 1^ *Kp€ao'^yo-s. 



THIRD PART. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

(182) Morphology is the study of the forms of lan- 
guage, that is, of the modifications by means of terminations 
which nominal and verbal stems undergo in order to become 
nouns and verbs capable of forming part of a sentence. 

If taken in a very wide sense, morphology might likewise 
include etymology, which has just been studied ; and it would 
even seem at first sight that the formation of a tense like 
\€\'OYf(To- ought to be included under the head of conjugation 
just as much as the addition to this stem of the termination 
-/Ltai, ♦-<rai, -rai, etc. But it has been thought better to restrict 
the name of morphology to the study of terminations, in order 
to make as clear as possible the line of demarcation between 
the formation of stems and the inflexion of words, and to 
insist on the elementary truth, too often ignored, that, for ex- 
ample, Xey-o- and Acx-^iJ-tro, on the one hand, are forms quite as 
distinct and quite as independent of one another as are Xoy-o- 
and *X€y-Tt- (Xcfi?; on the other. Hence morphology is reduced 
for our present purpose to declension and that part of conjuga- 
tion only which is concerned with the person-end iags. 

The terminations, both those of declensfon or case- 
endings, and those of conjugation or person-endings, 
appear in language as the necessary complement of the nominal 
or verbal stems to which they are attached. It is only very 
rarely, as we have seen, that the simple root -witikcsviJ^ ^)2c?j "^e^Ss^ 
can be used as a stem ; but it ia atiW t^x^t ^ot *Caa >iax'b 'e^sssi. 
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without any termination to act as a nonn or verb.^ In short, 
the stem is almost an abstraction, like the root. But this fact 
does not in the least invalidate the claims of morphology. 
For is not the word itself mainly an abstraction ? Man thinks 
and expresses his thoughts by means of sentences, not isolated 
words. 

At this point there arises a preliminary question. How is 
it possible to conceive that a mere termination, almost always 
monosyllabic, often reduced to a single consonant, and some- 
times invisible to any other eye but that of the philologist, should, 
when added to a nominal or verbal stem, have the power of in- 
troducing into it a more or less complicated modification of 
meaning, such as singular or plural, subject or object, 1st, 2nd, 
or 8rd person, etc. ? We may obtain, if not a solution of the 
problem, at any rate a hint towards its solution, from the lan- 
guages called isolating or agglutinative, in which the elements 
denoting relation have not yet coalesced with the significant 
elements. In Chinese, for example, the plural does not differ in 
principle from the singular ; but, in cases where it is absolutely 
indispensable to emphasize the notion of plurality, this may be 
done by placing after the noun another noun having the meaning 
of "crowd" or "universality," e.g. ilvCbng tsd kidi=juveni8 
fllius multitUdO that is ** the youths." Suppose kidi drops out 
of use as a separate word, then only the history of the language 
will be able to explain the plural meaning belonging to the 
affix. Again, certain Finnish languages still have a word veli 
(friend, companion), which Hungarian, a language of the same 
family, has entirely lost ; but Hungarian has kept in its declen- 
sion an affix -vel with a comitative or instrumental meaning, 
e.g. kO'Vel=lapiS'Come8j " with the stone." Now, in accordance 
with the law of vocalic harmony, which requires the partial 
assimilation of the vowel of the suffix to that of the stem, this 
syllable -vel often becomes -valj atydrval (with the father) ; in 
accordance with another law, the v is assimilated to the final 

^ There is Boaroely any instanoe of the nominal stem free from all 
addition except in the vocative sing., tirir-e, egti-e ; or of the verbal stem, 
except in the 2nd pers. sing, of the imperative, \iy-€, leg-e. (The impera- 
tive is the vocative of the verb.) 
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consonant of the stem, kert-td (with the garden), kert-ek-kel 
(with the gardens), hdz-zal (with the house), atyd-m-rnal (with 
my father), etc After all these changes the original vdi has 
become scarcely recognisable, and if this word had not beea. 
preserved somewhere, all the efforts of the analyst would have 
been powerless to restore it. 

Much more difficult and uncertain then must such restorations 
be in the languages with which we are concerned, where the 
affix is reduced to its simplest form. We may attempt them ; 
we may, for example, see in the final -8 of the nom. sing, an old 
demonstrative ♦«©, which has given to Greek its article 6 ; w© 
may connect the gen. sing. 817^1010 (of the people) =*8d/i,-o-oryo 
with the adj. Si/fLoo-iog (popular) = *8dft-o-rto-s, which has the 
same meaning and almost the same form ; and we may recognise 
in the -m and -t which serve as signs of the 1st and 3rd perF. 
sing, of verbs the shapeless relics of the stem *me- (me) and 
the demonstrative Ho- (he, cf. the Greek article). But these 
are mere exercises of ingenuity, which are almost useless, and, 
if carried further, would become dangerous ; all the attempts 
made to explain the -€» of the nom. pL through a sort of re- 
duplication of the demonstrative -« of the nom. sing., the Latin 
passive through an addition of the reflexive pronoun {feror^ 
*ferd 8€), the Greek mediopassive through a reduplication of the 
pronominal ending in a reflexive sense {<f>€poiJLaL=*<l>€p-0'fm-fjiL, 
*<f}€p€a'cu =*<l}€p'€'<ra-a-ij etc.), are encountered by insurmount- 
able phonetic obstacles, and it were to be hoped that they 
may not be renewed, the more so, because they entangle the 
science of language in a road which has no ending. Most 
of the errors of science, in all its branches, arise from its 
thinking itself bound to explain facts which its duty is only 
to state. 

(183) Moreover, even supposing that the Indo-European lan- 
guages did seem to have preserved all their case-endings and 
person-endings in the form of separate words, would a com- 
parison of the latter with the inflexions be much more legiti- 
mate? We may be permitted to doubt it; for such a com- 
parison would often leave out of sight a factor of the highest 
importance, the association of ideas, grammatical analogy. 
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which has no less influence in this department than in that of 
derivation.^ For, like words, the forms of declension and con- 
jugation classify themselves in our mind in series, in which 
classes regarded rightly or wrongly as identical from a logical 
point of view constantly tend to become identified in form also ; 
hence a suffix which seems to be everywhere the same is per- 
haps so only because at some past time it has been detached 
from some words and then introduced into all the rest.^ 
Further, if the language contains the suffix as a separate word, 
it is possible that the separate word has been formed from 
the suffix, instead of the suffix being a corruption of the 
separate word.^ This case is rare, but not unexampled.* 

Let us consider this unceasing action of analogy in a depart- 
ment which is familiar to us. We have regularly in old French 
nom. It chevals, ace. le cheval. This alternation is regular in all 
words of the Latin 2nd declension ; but it is naturally absent 
in forms like nom. U pdre=^iUe pdier, ace. le pdre= ilium 
pdtrem. Thus the old form of the language knows only the 
nom. sing, li p4re ; but little by little the 8 of the neighbour- 
ing declension, being wrongly regarded as the necessary sign 
of the nom. sing., makes its way into this word also, and so in 
the thirteenth century we find only the contaminated form li 
p^res, li MrreSy li emper^res. 

So too in the verbs. In the third conjugation of Latin, forms 
of the 2nd person plural like trdhitiSj cArritis would require in 
French the corresponding forms vous Hraites^ vous ^queilrtes, 
etc. But of these the only traces are the two isolated forms 

* Cf. supra 83. 

2 Looking at the imperative forms leg-i-W leg-u-nio (Gk. <l>€p-i-TU)^ 4>€p'6' 
rT(jjv)j who would not think that -to -nto are affixes of the 3rd person, con- 
taining, like -ti -nti of the indicative, an obscured demonstrative stem ? 
Yet they are nothing of tbe kind ; legitd is probably a nominal form, and 
leguntd is modelled on Jegito and on the relation between legit and legunt, 

* This is what is maintained! by those philologists according to whom the 
person-endings, having been detached and separated from the conjugated 
stem, became the personal pronouns (the " theory of adaptation,'* cf. Sayce, 
Comparative Philology, 2nd ed., Preface and pp. 132 flf.). 

^ In French " a collection of ana " (memorable sayings) ; ana is simply 
the termination of the words VoUairiana^ Boloiana, Huetiana, by which 
such collections are designated. Cf. A. Darmesteter, Mots nouveaux, p. 229, 
and more recently Bull, Sac, Ling. vi. p. oxzzv. 
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vousfaiteSj vous dites, and even these have disappeared from 
the popular language. Everywhere else {vous tray^z, vous 
cour^z) a termination -ez has crept in, which is regular only in 
the 1st conjugation, vous amiz=amdtiSy but has imperceptibly 
invaded the other three.* 

That similar phenomena have taken place ever since the Indo^ 
European period, is a fact which it is as impossible to doubt 
as it is diflScult to prove. That they abound in Greek and 
Latin declension and conjugation will become clear from the 
following pages. 

^ [English inflexions also are largely analogical in their origin. Thus the 
plnral in -«, which has but a limited range in Anglo-Saxon, has been so ex- 
tended by analogy as to be now almost universal ; it is regular, for example, 
in itones (A.-S. stdn-as) and days (A.-S. dag-as)^ but analogical in eyes (A.-S. 
lag-an^ of. Scotch een) and nights (A.>S. niht). So too in the preterite of 
verbs the older form shew has been superseded by the analogical form 
shew-ed, slep by slep-t, etc., and the process is still going on; for example, 
donib (Newman, UerontiuSf *' He clomd the giants ol the wood") is now 
almost superseded by climb-ed,1 
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(184) Declension is l^e modification of nominal stems by 
means of terminations, corresponding to the three grammatical 
categories of gender, number, and case, which are charac- 
teristic of these stems. 

The Indo-European language had three genders, mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, which have been faithfully pre- 
served by Latin and Greek. 

It likewise had three numbers, singular, plural, and 
dual. But in it the dual had no doubt already been reduced 
to three case-forms, as in Sanskrit, or four at the most. In 
most of the derived languages it has been lost, only the faintest 
traces of it remaining. This is the case in Latin. Even in 
Greek, where it seems to have held its ground, its use is 
unknown to whole dialects, notably Lesbian, and in the classical 
language its use is almost optional, alternating with that of the 
plural.2 

Of case-relations, so far as can be conjectured from the 
derived languages, Indo-European, at the period of separation, 
must have distinguished at least eight, namely : nominative, 
denoting the agent ; vocative, a mere interjection ; * accusa- 
tive, which might be called with more precision illative, 
denoting a tendency towards the object ; ablative (tendency 
to move away from the object); instrumental or comita- 
tive (accompaniment) ; dative (assigning to) ; locative (situa- 

» [Cf. Mr. W. M. Lindsay, " The Early Italian Declension," Classical 
Review, 1888, pp. 129 fif. 202 fif. 278 flf.] 

^ In Homer the agreement of the dual with the plnral is not uncommon, 
e.g, T(b 3* airru) fidprvpoi iaruv (H. i. 338), /x-^Kert. iraude iplXca ToXe/i/ferc /iiySi 
fjLdx€<reop (H. vii. 279). 

' The vocative is not, properly sx)eaking, a case, since it has no logical 
relation to any other term of the proposition. 

186 
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tion in); lastlyi genitive, which it would be more exact to 
call possessive, in virtue of its essential and primitive 
function.^ Corresponding to each of these relations there were 
generally several terminations, which have nearly all survived 
in Ghreek and Latin, although Greek has nominally only five 
cases, and Latin six. 

These terminations may be added to the stem without modi- 
fying it. This is usually the case, at least in Qreek and Latin,^ 
in the declension called parisyllabic, which hence may be 
treated separately and before the other declensions, not only 
because it is the most simple, but also because it has in many 
points contaminated by analogy the declension called impari- 
syllabic,* while the latter has had very little influence on it. 
In the imparisyllabic declension, which has sometimes kept, 
sometimes very capriciously modified the original vowel- 
gradation of its stems, we shall have to study successively the 
terminations and the changes in the stem caused by the 
addition of these terminations. Lastly, the pronominal de- 
clension, which stands quite by itself, differs even more from 
that of the nouns properly so called than the two nominal 
declensions differ from one another, and will require a separate 
chapter. Such then is the division of our subject. 

^ Or better still '* adnominal/* since, properly speaking, it can only be 
goyemed by a noun of which it completes the sense. 

' In primitive Indo-European all the declensions must have been more or 
less subject to vowel-gradation. 

* This terminology is unfortunately not very precise ; for there are no 
more syUables in 7^i^t;s or nubis than in yeuos or nubeSt and on the other 
band there are more in Oeolo and deorum than in Beds and deus. It haR 
however been thought best to adhere to it, since it is both customary and 
convenient. The important point is not to take it too literally. 



CHAPTER L 

PARIS YLLABIC DECLENSION. 

(185) Under this heading will be included the 1st and 2nd 
declension in Greek, the 1st, 2nd, and 5th declension in Latin, 
except that for this purely empirical classification will be sub- 
stituted the more systematic distinction between stems ending 
in o/e, (J, and I, 

Section I. 

STEMS IN 0-. 

(186) The vast majority of stems ending in 0- are masculine 
or neuter. But feminines are not uncommon, both among 
nouns, vrjcro-^, a/jtTrcAo-?, pOpulu-s^ olvo-Sy and especially, but only 
in Greek, among those adjectives to which custom denies a 
feminine in rj, cvdiw/jto-?, ifrYaa-ifio-^, Moreover, the gender has 
no influence on the declension, except in the case of two forms 
confined to the neuter. 

§ 1. — Masculines and Feminines, 

(187) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative: the sign is -s in Greek 
and Latin, t7r;ro-9, equ6-8y and offers no difficulty. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem with the vowel e, tTnrc, eque, 
the only clear trace of an old vowel-gradation preserved by 
this declension. The regular identity of the nominative and 
vocative in the plural of all nouns and even in the singular of 
other declensions, led to the very frequent use of the nominative 
for the vocative in this declension also, Gk. w <^tXo9, Lat. da 
meus ocellus^ and in certain nouns, ^€0-9, deu-Sj the vocative is 
entirely wanting even in the classical language. 

1 n. iv. 189 ; Od. iii. 375.— Plant. Asin. 657 (Ussing). 
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3. Accusative: -my whence Gk. -v, Lat. -7n, presenting no 
diflSculty : wnro-v, equO-m^ in old Latin written without w, 

OINO. 

4. Ablative (1). — The termination of this ablative was a d 
preceded by a vowel the nature of which cannot easily be 
determined, probably *-Bd. But the vowel matters little here, 
since from the pro-ethnic period it was contracted with the 
final vowel of the stem. The latter vowel being an 5, the con- 
traction necessarily produced *?7r7ra)8, equDd. In Latin this 
ablative has remained, regularly losing its final d, which is no 
longer found except in old inscriptions.^ In Greek it has dis- 
appeared from declension, but it reappears in the shape of an 
adverb in ovtw, avcD, Kano, dvcorcpo), etc., and especially, with a 
final s of somewhat obscure origin,^ in the numerous adverbs 
derived from adjectives in o-s, ovrms (doublet of ovt<jd)j croc^ois, 
KoXSts, Kov^<i>s, etc. It is adverbial also in Latin in cei'to, 
cit6? 

It is also possible that this termination *-(ld might be pre- 
ceded by the thematic vowel ^- ; in this case, the contraction 
of the group would have given long e, which is found only in 
Latin, but immensely extended, since it there corresponds in 
the formation of adverbs to the final ws of Greek : cert^ = 
*certSdjfacilu7n£dj^probS^ docfS, ben^, viali, etc. 

5. Ablative (2). — The Sanskrit ablative dgvdt, which corres- 
ponds to equOd, may always be replaced by an ablative dgva- 
taSj the termination of which reappears in a purer form in 
Greek and Latin -tos. But Latin alone adds it to some stems 
in 0-, funditus =*funde'to8 (from the bottom, from top to 
bottom), peni-tus (from the bottom, thoroughly, cf. pemi-Sj 
nomin., the meaning of which must have been modified). In 
Greek it is no longer found except in a few adverbs, €v-rds= 
in-tuSj Ik-to's, which were so little understood to be ablatives 

* Supra 65. 

2 Cf . however supra 65 note. 
8 Supra 77 c. 

* Senattuconsultum de Bacchanalibus. — The Oscan ampruJid=improbet 
the termination of which recalls that of the ablatives of the 3rd declension, 
marld, airld^aere, has led some to suppose an intrusion of the forms of the 
3rd declension into the domain of the 1st. But the conjecture stated in the 
text seems more probable. 
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that a new ablative termination was attached to them, whence* 
the form (v-Toa-^Ofv (also tK-ro-dcvy Od. ix. 239). 

6. Ablative (3). — The last mentioned ablative termination 
(Sk. -dhas) appears in Latin and Greek under the double form 
-de and -^ev, of which the form '■6a=*&n seems to be a reduced 
doublet (cf. the adverbs h^Oa and ev-Oev, Lat. in'de = *fv-6^). 
Latin has not kept this affix in its declension and has only the 
two adverbial forms inde and unde. In Greek, on the contrary, 
and especially in the language of Homer, the ablatives in -Btv are 
remarkably numerous and frequent: common nouns, dypo-^cv, 
oiKo-OeVy Oto-OeVy ovpavo-Oev ; proper nouns, lAto-^cv, KopivOo-Oev ; 
pronouns, wo-Ocv, o-Oev, aXXo-Oev, avro-Oev. The last mentioned 
formations have survived in classical Greek. 

7. Instrumental (1). — The termination of this case was cer- 
tainly an -a, whether long or short does not matter here, for the 
contraction of this vowel with the final vowel of the stem must 
have given rise to an Lido-European -<J, which reappears in the 
Doric forms ira (=*ge-a or *qo-a^ which way?), avra (this way), 
dAAa (elsewhere), etc., Ion. ic^, Att. ir^, oAAiy, ttc^^ (on foot,instrum. 
of TTil^o-^^ pedestrian), 8tx5 (doubly), iravraxri (everywhere), ijcrvx? 
(quietly), etc. It is true that these forms, which are exceedingly 
common, are ordinarily written irj, oXKiq, etc., and regarded as 
datives ; ^ but, in the first place, the i adscript is not constant, 
and in the second place, it was only natural that the Greeks, 
having become incapable of recognising in these forms an 
instrumental masculine, should have taken them for the dative 
feminine, on account of a merely external resemblance.^ The 
fact is that the i adscript here is a mere graphic embellishment, 
and the instrumental use harmonizes perfectly with the meaning 
of all these adverbs of manner and the phrases answering to the 

^ Indeed Herodian strictly ODJoins this spelling. 

' An attempt has been made to justify the view that xj is a feminine, by 
understanding b^(^\ but what must be understood with ire^ or ^xS^ 
Moreover rdyr-ij, Dor. raKr-$, though of analogical formation (tn/ra 304, 9), 
seems to show that the Greeks, at the time when they created this word, 
were still conscious of the masculine character of the termination ; for other- 
wise tiiey would have created ^xoo-a *Taai/. — ^I ought however to point out 
that the view stated in the text is rejected by most grammarians, the most 
aothoritative of whom (cf. G. Meyer, § 888) onanimoasly hold that the type 
ira is an instrumental feminine* 
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question qttd. Hence it also seems preferable to see instrn- 
mentals masculine and neuter in the four Latin pronominal 
forms qua = va, hdCj iUOc, iiftdc rather than to have recourse to 
a problematic ellipse of vidj to justify the feminine. 

8. Instrumental (2). — It is not certain that this case, the 
sign of which in Greek is -^- <l>ivj^ and which is not found in 
Latin, existed in the singular in Indo-European ; at any rate 
in Sanskrit it appears only in the plural, under the form -bhis,^ 
However that may be, this form, which classical Greek has 
entirely lost, is still fairly common in Homer : * 8€{to-<^tv (on 
the right), dpujT€p6-<l>iv (on the left), xo^'^o-^iv (with bronze), 
oTpard-^iv, *IXia-^iv, ck 7rao-(raXd^e (from a peg, Od, viii. 67), 
etc. 

9. Dative. — The primitive termination was *-«y, or perhaps 
*-cy, but it makes no difference here which it was, since the 
initial vowel can have had no other effect than that of lengthen- 
ing by contraction the final o- of the stem, iTTTry, equO== 
*6Tcw6^y or *6kw6'ey,^ This declension, together with that 
of the d- stems, is the only one in which Greek has proaorvod 
a true dative. 

10. Locative, — On the other hand it has almost entirely loHt 
the locative, the sign of which was a simple -i ; the only trar.oM 
of it are to be found in the forms irol (whither ?) = ♦r/rJ-/, ot 
(whither, relative),^ oLkoi (at home), Mo\, rvl^t (liortj), "AAi/t 
(elsewhere). It will be seen that the final vowel of the Htniii 
has the form o, but the form e would perhaps bo more ro^ular ; 
at any rate it is certain that the form o?Kct exists and that Dorid 
has adverbs like tcISc tovtcT avrc^ to which may bo addcid tho 
Panhellenic ckcI. The Latin locative, huml (on the ground), 
doml (at home), leaves the question undecided, since I may re- 
present either ei or oi ; the archaic form however is huviol * 
*humd-i. This very important form has only retained its loca- 

^ On the V iipekKvaTiKdv, cf. supra 79, 1. 

' This form is not entirely unknown in Greek, cf. the doublets dfi^l and 
dfi^s (around) and the advb. \ucpi</>ls (sideways). 

3 Where it is not restricted to the instrumental function, but may also be 
used indifferently as an ablative or locative. 

4 Gf. supra 24 A and 26, 2.— Hence we must beware of identifying in 
Latin the dative equd'»*equdi with the abl. eqvd^*e<iudds 

6 It must be observed that these looativeB YiQi^« Xa^lsh «si*^^N^^ ^«ca^. 
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tive function in the above examples and in proper names of 
towns and places, LugdUnl (at Lyons) ; in all other cases, and 
even in these nouns themselves, it has taken the meaning of a 
genitive, and everywhere replaces the primitive genitive, of 
which Latin shows no trace : equlj servl, dominij etc. 

11. Genitive. — The pro-ethnic termination was -syo, cf. Sk. 
dgva-syaj and the oldest Greek form imroto goes back quite 
regularly to *Linro-ayo.^ From the latter to the classical type 
tinrov the stage of transition can only have been *?7nroo through 
loss of intervocalic i, and this consideration alone would be 
enough to prove the existence of this *r7r7roo, though it is no- 
where read. But there are more direct proofs of its existence. 
For (1) several verses of Homer where the form in ov is read 
will not scan, and the scansion becomes correct if we restore 
the form in oo ; thus the amphimacers 'lAtou, Aiokov evidently 
cannot occur in a dactylic verse.^ (2) The genitive oov of the 
relative pronoun o-s, which is read in Homer, is evidently a 
barbarism invented at a later period to restore the metre which 
the reading oil had violated ; it is only necessary to substitute 
oo for it.^ (3) This restoration is again forced upon us almost 
as strongly, wherever the final ov is supposed to be shortened 
before a following vowel, e.g, 'IXtW ahreivrj^ (II. ix. 686), ovpavov 
a(TT€p6€VT(ys (II. vi. 108), etc., where we should read 'lAto', ovpav6\ 
etc., with elision of the second o. (4) The same restoration is 
possible, though not necessary, wherever the ov of the genitive 
forms the second part of a foot, e,g, at the end of a verse 
McvcXaou KvSoAt/jtoto, where it is certainly an improvement to 
read Mci/cAaoo. (5) Hence the reading ov (or w in the original 
Homeric iEolic) is only entirely justified when the termination 
of the genitive begins a foot, a case which is comparatively 
rare.* (6) We shall see later on that the genitive of the 1st 

1 Supra 39 C. — This termination is not met with ontside the o-declension 
and seems to have been borrowed from the pronominal declension, infra 

217, 9. 

2 Hence we shall read 'IXioo irpowApoiOe (II. xv. 66, zxii. 6), Ai6\oo xXurd 
5J)fiaTa (Od. x. 60), and so also II. vi. 61, xv. 554, ii. 518, xxii. 313, etc. 

8 II. ii. 325, Od. i. 70 ; the last o of coarse being long by position. 

^ The presence in Homer of three forms of the genitive which evidently 
cannot have been coexistent is one of the many facts which show the 
artificial character of the Homeric language. 
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decl. masc. ttoXitoo is undoubtedly borrowed from the 2nd ; but, 
if it had been imitated from ?inroto, its form would be *7roXiTaio ; 
hence it must have been formed in a dialect in which the pro- 
nunciation at the time was *?inroo. (7) There is nothing incon- 
ceivable in the loss of the form *iTnrooy if the Homeric poems 
have been translated into a language which no longer possessed 
this genitive (the language of the Ionian rhapsodists) ; it is 
rather the preservation of the type in oio which might surprise 
us, did not the metre absolutely require it, together with many 
other archaisms. 

The forms ^coto, wnroto, survived, through imitation of Homer, 
in the language of poets of all periods. Prose retained only the 
contracted forms of *0€6oy *r7nroo, namely, Lesb. Boeot. Dor. ^ew, 

imrto, Ion.-Att. ^coO, tTnrov. 

By a process the reverse of that in Latin, which has super- 
seded this genitive by the locative, Greek employs the genitive 
of certain pronouns in a locative sense : vov (where ?), ov 
(where), avrov (here), etc.^ 

(i88) n. Dual. — 1. Direct Case (nom.-voc.-acc.) : the final 
vowel (probably -e, if we may judge from 7ro8-€, etc., of the 3rd 
declension) having been contracted, in the Indo-European 
period, with the thematic vowel o-, the result was an 5, which 
forms the Greek termination, i'7nrto = *dkwd=*dkwd'S. Latin 
has lost this form, except in the two words duO ^ and ambd / and 
even here it only serves for the nominative masculine and neuter 
and the accusative neuter ; the accusative masculine has the 
plural form, dtiOSj ambds. Besides Suw Greek also has Suo, a 
much commoner form, the shortening of which is still unex- 
plained. 

2. Oblique Case (1) (exclusively Greek). — Neither Latin nor 
any other Indo-European language shows anything analogous 

^ For the sake of completeness may be mentioned also : (1) the locative 
in -01 (ir6^(, *lXlodi)f produced by the combination of the t of the locative with 
the ablative termination -$€v ; (2) the illative otKSvdc, obtained by the addi- 
tion to the ordinary aocnsative of a demonstrative and enclitic particle 
which intensifies its meaning ; (3) the more obscure illative ctKade (imitation 
of SXade 7 cf . also tp&yade) ; (4) the rare illative i^ -ae, which is quite ob- 
scure, wSaef SXKo<re, 

' But commonly duo, tfiipra 77. • • .•.«•• '• :- 
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to the case-ending used in Greek for the genitive, locative, 
instrumental, dative, and ablative dual. This termination is 
-Liv (the first t is a ^) in the language of Homer, LTnTo-uv o^^aX- 
fioiiv, afterwards contracted with the stem and so producing 
the forms tmroiv (dissyllable), 6<t}6a\fioLVj etc. Did this termina- 
tion belong to the Indo-European period ? or is it entirely the 
creation of Greek ? It seems very hard to give any reply to 
this question, except that we do not see whence Greek could 
have derived it. The most probable view is that there is a 
very close relation between the oblique case of the dual and the 
locative plural; for hnrouv is the same as nnrotcrti' with the 
regular loss of the intervocalic o-.^ 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin). — The forms duO^bus^ ambO-bus 
are not plurals, since there is no case in -bus in the Latin 2nd 
declension. Now Sanskrit has in the dual an instrum.-dat.-abl. 
teTmmai.tion -bhydm, dvdbhydm = dudbu8 ] hence it is probable 
that the Latin -bus here is a relic of an old dual termination, 
corrupted through the analogy of the termination of the dative- 
ablative plural of other declensions.^ 

(189) in. Plural, — 1. Nominative'Vocative: linroi^ eqm^=^ 
*equoi (the old form poploe =popull and others are cited by 
Festus). It will be seen that Greek and Latin agree in adding 
a -y to the stem ; but in this respect they diverge from the 
Indo-European type, which in this declension as in all the 
others had the termination -^s, e.g. *^kwds = *^kw6-SSj Sk. 
dgvds,"^ Hence we should expect *iWo}9 *equds ; but, on the 
other hand, the termination oy was regular in the pronominal 
declension, e.g. Sk. tS = Hoy (they) ; hence it is easily conceiv- 
able that phrases like rol *L7nr(o<Sj istl* equOs would become rot 
tTTTTot, istl equl. This is not the only case in which the o-stems 
have borrowed from the pronouns, and in this particular case 

^ Cf. infra 189, 5. — In the solitary form bveh the thematio vowel seems to 
be «-; bnt bvdiv likewise exists. 

2 The other cases of duo and amhd are borrowed from the plnral system, 
as is likewise the case in Greek with bv-aiy the locative of ^60. 

3 Written also ei (equei) and e = e (PLOIRVME, Ep. Scip.) 

^ It is noticeable that all the Italic languages, with the exception of Latin, 
kept this primitive form : Osc. N VVLANVS = N5i<J/ios (inhabitants of Nola), 
Umbr. IKJStVJKVS.^Ii^^i'^wos, in Latin Noianl, Iguvlnl. 
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the borrowing was aided by the analogy of the termination -ay 
of the Ist declension, ral Kcc^oXat, which was comparatively 
regular.^ Latin also had a nom. pi. in -^s, -Is, -ezs, magistr-^s^ 
etc., attested by a good many inscriptions of the 6th century 
of Rome ; this was evidently borrowed from the 3rd declension 
(cf . patrSs from pater, and magister), and did not pass into the 
classical language. 

2. Accusative, — The termination of the ace. pi. is always 
*-n5,^ hence *«r7ro-vs, *equ6'ns. We still find toi/s, IX^vOipovf;, 
etc., in Cretan and Argive inscriptions. Everywhere else the 
phonetic changes already explained^ took place : Lesb. tTnrotsJ 
Dor. Boeot. rmrws, lon.-Att. tTnTous, Lat. equOs, The type with a 
short vowel, t6s ^€os, etc., which is common in inscriptions and 
in the Doric of Theocritus, comes from syntactical positions in 
which the v was dropped without any compensatory lengthen- 
ing, e,g, TO'i $€0^ orc/^o/Attt, but crifiofiai. t6s ^covs, and has thence 
been extended by analogy to other positions. 

3. Instrumental^ — The case in -<^t -<^tv is in Homer instru- 
mental plural as well as singular: Oeo-ffytv (with the gods), 
6<jT€6'<t>Lv (by the bones), etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative,^ — The original form of this case is re- 
vealed to us by that which in Sanskrit serves as instrumental, 
agv^is, hence ^imnDLs *equdis, in other words, it is the form of 
the dative singular with the addition of the s of the plural ; 
then, by a regular process of shortening,^ tTnrot?, equis = *equois. 
The type equeis, which is very common, is only another spelling 
of the same form. 

5. Locative, — The pro-ethnic termination of this case was 
*'SU in all declensions. In this particular declension it was 
added to the stem, not directly, but by means of a semi-vocalic 
epenthesis, viz. y, the precise origin of which is unknown ; hence, 
instead of *6kwo-8u, the Indo-European form would be *dkwoy*- 

1 Cf. infra 195, 1. 

^ Or perhaps at a very remote period *-ms, formed by the addition of the 
8 of the plural to the form of the aco. sing. 
8 Supra 47 C. 

* The ablative plural is everywhere like the dative, infra 4. 
^ And instrumental in classical Greek as well && va lidXm. 

* By what is called Osthoff's law, supra 1^ wi^ll. 
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8Uj which is reflected in Sk. dgvS-iu, etc. If then the locative 
were *r7nrot-<rv, whence *?7r7ro«;, it would be easily explainable ; 
but we nowhere find the slightest trace of such a termination,^ 
and again the Greek form LTnroKn iTnToto-tv has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in any cognate language. There is however 
something corresponding to it in Greek itself in the oblique 
case of the dual tmrouv ; hence there seems some probability 
that Indo-European had a loc. pi. *dkwoysu and a loc. dual 
*dkwoy8i(m\ that these two forms were preserved in Greek as 
regards their function, but confused in respect of their form, 
and that lastly the intervocalic o-, regularly dropped in tmrouv, 
reappeared in ?mroMriv through the analogy of the very numerous 
forms of the 3rd declension (ttoo-o-iV, Tctxccro-iv, etc.), in which it 
was not intervocalic and therefore necessarily remained. But 
this is evidently merely a rudimentary attempt at explanation. 
One point in it however must almost certainly be maintained, 
namely, that the final v of this form is not paragogic, but 
forms an integral part of the termination ; ^ tTnroicriv must be 
original, whereas l7nroL<ri has been curtailed on the analogy of 
other forms in which the v was really paragogic, e,g, perhaps 

*?7nro^t and *hnr(HfiLV, 

This locative has scarcely survived except in the language 
of poetry and in the prose of Herodotus, and moreover has 
been entirely confused with the dative ; not only is the one 
case used for the other, but they are made to agree together, 
just as if they were one and the same case. We know how 
common are such phrases as iroXkola-iv dvOpioiroi,^ and iroWois 
avOptimoLa'i. In classical prose, as in Latin, the lost locative 
plural is replaced by the dative-ablative. 

6. Genitive (1). — The original termination of the gen. pi., 
which must have been *-5w, was kept only in this declension, 
where, by contraction with the thematic o-, it produced 5, e.g. 
*dkwom = *dkw6-6m, Gk. hnrtav^ Lat. deuTn ^ = *dedm. In Greek 
this genitive is the only one in use. In Latin it is archaic ; 

* Except perhaps in the adverb /nrra^iJ, which would thus be locative plural 
of a stem ^fieraK- of the 3rd declension. 

' This is proved by the fact that this y never appears except in the plural : 
Toffai and Troaalp^ but irodL and not *iro5tV. 

^ The exact coirespondence between the endings of Bedy and deum, and 
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but, while it was generally superseded by the genitive in 
'Srunij it yet held its own permanently: (1) in the language 
of poets ; (2) in formulae, especially legal and liturgical formulae, 
going back to remote antiquity, e.g. Deum COnsentum ] ^ (3) in 
o£6lcial language and terms relating to money, decern milia s&s- 
tertium, not sSstertiOrunij and so also nummum not nummO- 
rum, praefectus fabrum (title of a public official), etc. 

7. Genitive (2) (Latin). — The gen. pi. of pronouns ended 
regularly in -orww=I.-E. *o-80m, e.g. istorum^ and we have 
seen that the pronominal declension had a great influence on 
the one which we are now dealing with. Again, the gen. pi. 
of the 1st declension in -drum likewise goes back to Indo.- 
European. Lastly, from the time when final syllables in m 
tended to become short, the Latin gen. pi. was no longer dis- 
tinguished from the ace. sing. All these causes combined to 
bring about the creation and extension of an analogical genitive 
in -Orum, equOrum^ servOrum^ which almost entirely superseded 
the former one. 



§ 2. Neuters. 

(190) The declension of neuters differs only in two points 
from that of the masculines and feminines. 

1. Nominative 'Vocative 'Accusative singular, — The nomi- 
native neuter is always like the accusative, which has the 
ordinary termination -m : t,vy6-v jugu-7n. The vocative neuter 
has everywhere been assimilated to the nominative. 

2. Nominative 'Vocative 'Accusative plural. — The ending of 
this case is d in Vedic Sanskrit, yugd, but a in Greek and 
Latin, ^vyd juga. How is this difference to be explained ? 
Let us suppose that the termination was originally d ; then we 
ought to have, in Greek and Latin, not only *^vyd *jugd = 
^yugd-d contracted, but also, in the 3rd declension for example, 
*TpLd Hrid, This supposition lacks probability, for we do not 

aUo the known laws of Latin sounds, entirely forbid the hypothesis that 
dt^um is a syncopated form of dedrum. 

1 Gen. of Dl coa-sent-Bs "the gods who are or alt I'Ci^'aJOaKt'''' V^'Sk *v^<^c=i^ 
great gods;. 
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see how all these long terminations could have been shortened. 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the termination was 
d ; we can then explain very easily the long vowel of the Sk. 
yugd = *yug^-d contracted, and the short vowel of the Gk. 
Tpt-a, and we can also easily see how in a combination like 
Tpia *fvya, the short ending of the first word might influence 
the long ending of the second and shorten it. It is to be 
observed that the reverse process likewise took place, at any 
rate sporadically, if we may judge from the form TptaKovra, 
Ion. TpLYJKovraj which it is generally agreed to explain through 
the combination *Tptd kovto. (three tens).^ 

But this explanation will not hold good for Latin ; for, sup- 
posing we admit the existence in old Latin of a combination 
*bona opesdj then, if *bond had become bond through the 
analogy of *opesdj the final short d would have been changed 
to ^ {supra 36 A a), and so the phrase would have become in 
classical Latin *bonS operS. For the a to have been kept, it 
must have been long ; in other words, in the combination *hond 
opesd, just as in rpLdKovra, *opesd must have become *opesd 
through the analogy of *hond. Moreover we have indubitable 
traces of this long quantity in the imparisyllabic neuters {infra 
206, 2). Later the final vowel was shortened through an un- 
known cause, possibly through the analogy of the shortening of 
the same termination in the nominative singular of feminine 
nouns {infra 193). 

§ 3. Accidental Modifications, 

(igi) Among the modifications, all very slight and strictly 
phonetic, which certain types of this class have undergone, 
may be mentioned in Greek : (1) the contracted type, ttAoo? 
TrXov^s^ 6aT€ov oarovVj )(pvcr€os xpvo-oij?, where however the ordinary 
laws of contraction are interfered with by the action of 
analogy ; 2 (2) the type with metathesis of quantity,^ called the 
Attic declension, \€m=\r]6^j \aym = \ayto6sj etc., namely: Sing. 

^ [The plnral yugd is held to have been originally the nom. sing, of a 
feminine collective noun by J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der Indoger- 
manischen Neutra (Weimar, 1889), reviewed by the author in Bevue Critique^ 
1889, xxviii. 113.] 

> Of. supra 72, » Supra 76 C. 
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nom. X€<i)-s=Ion. X9yo-s=Xdo-9, ace. X€co-v=Xi7o-i', dat. \€io=kTj(Sj 
gen. XeoJ = *X€a)-o = *\Tf6'0 ; PI. nom. Acw = Xrfo-ij dvwy€Q} = *dva)y€a)-a 
= *dvo}yi7o-a, acc. X€to)9 = *A€a)-v9=*Ai7o-v9, dat. X€a)9=Xi7ot9, gen. 
\€(ov=\7j(ovj^ etc. ''Ew? (dawn) which is equivalent to the im- 
parisyllabic 170)9 (gen. 1700s), has passed by analogy into this 
mode of inflexion.^ 

In Latin must be mentioned : (1) the type showing apocope 
in the nom. sing. ; ager^ puer^ dexter^ etc. ; ^ (2) the contracted 
type in to-s, ftlm-a^ Valerius^ voc. fiUj Valerl, gen. sing. 
Valerl,^ If the Latin grammarians are to be believed, the 
last two forms dijBfered in accentuation, gen. VcUdri, voc. 
Vdleri.^ 

Section II. 
Stems in d-. 

(192) This class includes a large majority of the feminines, 
a few masculines (chiefly in Greek), but no neuters. It corre- 
sponds to the 1st declension in Latin and to the nouns in d 
(17 and d pure in Attic) of the 1st declension in Greek. 

In this system of inflexion, the stem is even less variable 
than in the preceding one. We can find at the most only a 
few traces of alternation between d and d before the termina- 
tions.® The Indo-European type however is difficult to restore, 
since the Sanskrit declension here shows peculiarities which 
do not occur in Greek and Latin. 

§ 1. Feminines, 

(193) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative: with no termination. 
Dor. v€<^eA.d, lon.-Att, vec^cA-iy, Dor. and Att. cro<f>CaL, ruiipa (d/jt€pd), 

^ Most of the grammarians teach that these nouns keep in all cases the 
accent of the nominatiye ; this can only be the result of a somewhat curious 
action of analogy. 

^ We also find the aco. fiptav for fjptaa (Herodotus). 

« Swpra 79, 2 and 70. * Supra 73, 3. 

^ This accentuation would take us back to a very primitive period, when 
the vocative (as is still the case in Sanskrit) threw the accent as far taok as 
possible, without any regard for the law of three syllables, e.g. * Vdler^i, 

^ There is also a very remarkable shifting of accent in iVv^ ycs&ssi^^^vsl <A. 
f-a (one, root t, cf. ot-o-s) : nom. l-d (H.om.l-S^, wi<i.ta»^\K^'^%X%A>^^^-^- 
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X<i>pd, Ion. aof^Ctf, ^fitpfrf, x<^>^ -^^^^ ^^^^^9 ^^c. As far as we 
can go back into tlie Indo-European period, these nominatives 
appeaif without any visible termination, which however need 
not surprise us, for this is not an isolated case ; many similar 
instances will be found in the imparisyllabic declension. But 
a more serious difficulty is the regular contrast between the 
long vowel in Greek and the short in Latin. The identity 
of the two vowels is indisputable ; for ante-classical Latin had 
the long vowel, as is proved by many scansions in Saturnian 
verses and even in Ennius;^ but how can this final vowel, 
originally long, have become first common, and then short? 
Various explanations have been offered, but all insufficient. 
(1) A purely phonetic shortening: but this hypothesis is in 
contradiction to all we know of Latin phonology. (2) Con- 
fusion with the vocative, which must have had the short 
vowel : but, if the prehistoric vocative had been *ter7'd, it 
would probably have become Lat. *terrS. ^ (3) A phonetic 
shortening, originating in iambic words, fugd^^vy^, bdnd,^ 
and thence extended to the termination of other words : this 
hypothesis is the least untenable, though it assigns a quite 
disproportionate influence to the law of iambic words. Per- 
haps it would be better to start from the ace. sing. Herrdntj 
which would be changed to terrdm in accordance with the law 
regulating final syllables in w, and from this the short vowel 
might very easily have crept into the nominative. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem without any termination, and 
hence like the nominative in Greek and Latin. Homeric 
Greek however shows traces of an old vocative in a, whether 
primitive or not we cannot say, vvfi<^a, Kovpa.^ 

3. Accusative: -m, presenting no difficulty, Gk. vc<^€\i7-v= 
v€<^€Xd-v, 'qfi€parv='^fjL€fnj-Vy Lat. terrd-m = *te7*rd-m, 

4. Ablative (1). — It is probable that this case did not exist 

* Of. supra 37. 

* Quoius forma virtutei partsumd fUit (Ep. Scip.). — Nam dlvlna MonStas 
filid docuit (Saturnian verse of Liv. Andr.). — Et denaU aquila pinnU obnlxd 
voldbat (Enn.). —Fdmilia tdta (Plant. Trinum. 261). 

8 Supra 36 A a. * Supra 77 0. 

6 n. iii. 130, Od. iv. 743 ; Callim. iii. 72.— Only Slavonic is in agreement 
wi:h Greek on this point ; the Sanskrit vocative is dgoB (mare). 
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in the original A-declension ; neither Sanskrit nor Greek 
shows any trace of it, and the Latin ablative, t€rrd=terrddj 
praedad (Col. Rostr.),i noctU TroiOd ea^bant capitibUs opertSa 
(Satumian verse of Naevius), used also as a locative (in terra 
like in hortO=*hortdi or hortOd in 2nd declension), may have 
been formed by analogy from the ablative of the o-stems. 

5. Ablative (2) : no trace in this class of stems. 

6. Ablative (3) : recognisable in a few Greek forms like 
^AO-jvif-Oeu, irpiopd-Oev {cL prOrd), etc. 

7. Instrumental (1). — We have seen that the adverbs in -d 
are instrumentals of the mascnline-neuter gender. ^ But it is 
quite possible that they include some feminine instrumentals ; 
as the vowel resulting from contraction would necessarily be 
d in either case, we have no means of distinguishing them. 

8. Instrumental (2). — Homeric Greek : Kcc^aAiJ-c^tv (with the 
head), ^-^t fiCri-^L (by his might), icpaT€p^<^t piq-<f>i (with greater 
might) ; agreeing with the locative in a/t' rjoi <^atvo/Aen7-<^t, etc. ; 
from i(Txo^rj lo'x^pO' (hearth), i(Txap6-<t>t>v (Od. v. 59, vii. 169) 
with analogical intrusion of the thematic vowel of the 2nd 
declension. 

9. Dative, — The dative termination -ay (or -ey) must have 
been contracted in Greek with the final d- of the stem, whence 
a termination dy, v€<^e\i;=v€<^€Xdt, ;(a)p^=x<»>pdt. In Latin 
apparently this contraction did not take place,^ so that the 
form was *terrdrai or Herrd-eij which regularly became terrdl. 
This is the actual archaic form of the dative. Later we find 
the dissyllable terrae / can dl have become contracted to ae ? 
In the absence of any other evidence this point cannot be 
decided ; but it is more probable that terrae is the locative 
which will next be discussed, confused with the dative. 

10. Locative, — The termination of the locative being -?, the 
word x^ftai is generally explained as the locative of a lost 
stem *xa/Ad- (earth). But x^ftat would presuppose *xa/Aa-t and, 

^ This form is a pseudo-archaism ; at the time of the ^ereotion of the 
column only PBAIDAD could have been written. 

* Supra 187, 7. 

^ Perhaps because it was prevented in Indo-European by the presence oi 
an intermediate sound -y- which is retained la th!& ^^\yi^x\\»\<g^^\:L^v2iCL>^:^« 
dgva-y-ai (to the mare). 
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besides the fact that the accent of xa/*cw violates the accentual 
laws of the 1st declension, that *xa/jta- does not exist,^ and 
that the thematic vowel a is rather remarkable, it must be 
observed that the corresponding Latin form is ROmae^ which 
presupposes *Romdrij for *Eomd-% would have become *Rdml. 
Hence it is probable that x^H^ must belong to another 
class of sterns,^ and that in Greek the locative *x'^P^'^ ^^^ 
entirely confused with the dative. In Latin the two forms 
remained distinct ; but, by reason of their partial likeness, the 
cases were equally confused; the locative being ROmae and 
the dative Rdmdlj the Latins said indifferently for either case 
Rdmdl or ROmae ; moreover, as in the 2nd declension, the 
locative assumed the functions of the genitive. Then the loc- 
gen.-dat. terMlj Romdlj gradually gave way before the loc- 
gen.-dat. terraej ROmae; the former inflexion, which is still 
very common in Lucretius, has become by the Augustan age 
a mere poetic archaism. 

11. Oenitive, — The usual termination of this case was *-^s 
or *'6s\^ it is probably *-^s, which, by contraction with the 
a of the stem, has given the termination dsi Gk. v^^i\Tj^= 
v€<^€A.d9, x«>>pas and x^PVh^ ^^^' ftlius LMOndSj dlvlna MonStds 
ftlia, escds (of food), cited from Livius Andronicus. This 
genitive retained its place in Latin only in the phrase pater- 
familids / it was superseded by the locative, as in the 2nd 
declension. 

(194) n. DuaZ.—l. Direct Case: I.-E. *6kway (Sk. dgv^^ 
two mares), seems to be represented with a fair degree of 
accuracy by the two Latin forms dvxxe and ambae. Li Greek 
the dual of the 1st declension is rare and late (it is not found 
in Homer ^), and is certainly a new formation; for, if x*^P^ 
(two lands) were primitive, we should have in Ionic *x^PVi ^^t 
-Xwpa. Hence the long vowel of x^pa is simply imitated from 
that of linriji}. 



^ The form x^y^t^ i^ certainly analogical, infra 195, 2. 
« Infra 204, 11. » Infra 204, 14. 

^ The mere contrast between the accentuation of jce^aXi^ and xe^oX^s 
shows that the latter form is due to a contraction. 
' Except in the case of a few masculines : 'Arpelda (the two AtridsB). 
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2. Oblique Case (1) (Greek): wanting in Homer, later the 
rare type xc^aiv, which is evidently modeUed on linroiv. 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin), dudrbus, amba-bus} 

(195) m. Plural, — 1. Nominative-Vocative, — The ordinary 
termination *-^s, by contraction with the thematic vowel d, 
produced a termination -ds^ attested by Sk. dgvds (mares) as 
well as by Oscan and Umbiian. But Q-reek and Latin seem to 
have lost this case and to have replaced it by the nominative 
dual : v€<f>i\aLy x^P^ li^® Sk. dgvS / Lat. equae^ terrae, like 
dv^ej ambae. 

2. Accusative : *-ns, — Q-k. *xo)pa-vs (we read in Cretan ravs 
rlfidvs, etc.), whence Lesb. xiapais, Dor.-Ion.-Att. x^P^^^ some- 
times simply the short vowel, ras Ovpas (Theocr.) ;2 Lat. terras 
=*terrd-ns. The demonstrative -Se added to a few accusa- 
tives of this class formed an illative in -a^€, e.g, 6vpa^€=*0vpar 
vcr-Sc (towards the doors, cf. Lat./or^s), *AOrjva^€, etc., and this 
termination -ofc was afterwards extended, with the same 
function, to nouns whose very meaning excludes the possibility 

of their use in the plural, e.g. x^P-^^^ *^^ X^P-^^^ (^^ ^^® 
ground). 

3. Instrumental ; Homer. Ovprj'<l>tv, K\LcrLrf-<f>iv, etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative (1). — There is in Sanskrit no type corre- 
sponding to the dative-ablatives in -ats and -Is, x^P^^^'^i terrls, 
and this type is wanting even in Homeric Greek. These facts 
lead one to think that Greek and Latin each developed it 
separately on the analogy of hnrois *equois {terrts = terrai8).^ 

5. Dative-Ablative (2). — There is nothing to justify the 
opinion that the Latin forms ded-buSj fllid-bus, llbertd-buSj 
manibus dextrd-bus (Liv. Andr.) are new formations. Sanskrit 
has an instr. pi. dgvd-bhis, a dat.-abl. pi. dgvd-bhyas and an 
instr.-dat.-abl. dual dgvd-bhydm, all three of which approxi- 
mately correspond to the Latin form.* Still, if this form is 
of Indo-European origin, it was only kept in the case of a 

1 Supra 188, 8 and infra 195, 5. 

^ E.g. Syracus, 65, like r6s deds, supra 189, 2. 

^ The dative in -171s, which is very common in Homer, (/cofXi/s i^i/vcr/, II. i. 
89) shows in its termination the iDfluence of the locative iu -^jtcri (infra\y 
with which it is used interchangeably. 

* Of. infra 206, 5. 
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few words where it was needed, in order to distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine dels, fUilSj etc., and was after- 
wards extended to similar instances.^ 

6. Locative, — In Latin the locative was superseded by the 
dat.-abl. In Greek it ought to be *xo)pd-oT; ; but we have 
already seen the regular substitution of -o-tv for -crv,^ whence 
the type Spax/irj-cri, xfapa-cnv^ which serves at once as a locative, 
dative, ablative and instrumental in Homer and Herodotus, and 
which has been preserved in classical Greek only in the type 
'A^iyviyort, nXaTataoriv, with a Strictly locative function. The 
analogy of the termination -oton of the 2nd declension caused 
the addition of an t subscript, K€<l>aXfj(rLVj a spelling which is 
almost invariable in manuscripts, but not in inscriptions. 
Another termination -aton (Old Attic), more directly modelled 
on -oLCTLj seems to have only spread very slightly. 

7. Genitive, — This case has borrowed its termination *'8dm 
from the pronominal declension: Sk. td-sam=*td-sdm, Gk. 
Twv = *Td-o)v ; whence Gk. ;(o)pd-<i)v=*x«>pd-o'wv, Oac, egma-zum 
(rerum), Lat. terrGrrum = *terrd-sum. The well known form 
X<opa<i)v is -^olic and Homeric ; it is contracted in Doric, x<«>p5v ; 
in Ionic it of course becomes *x^PV^^i whence x'^P^^^ 5 ^* is 
contracted in Attic, x^P^^' ^^® perispomenon is the rule, 
except in adjectives like ^iXo-s, where the gen. pi. fem. has 
yielded to the analogy of the masc-neut., whence ^tXwv instead 
of *<^tXoiv,'* probably because oxytones like icaXo-s necessarily 
had the same accentuation in all three genders, KoXtav, In 
Latin, the syncope agricolum^ indigenum, which occurs only 
in poetry and in masculine compounds, is an artificial imitation 
of that which was wrongly supposed to occur in the gen. pi. of 
the 2nd declension deum=deOrum^ 

§ 2. Masculine, 

(196) In Latin the inflexion of the masculines presents no 
peculiarity: scrtba^ agricola, parriclda, are declined like 

1 Low Latin eqvuhus, animdbuSt etc. 

2 Svpra 189, 6. 

3 This assimilation was not universal ; the koiv^ accented x^^^^ SpaxfJ^ft 
butpareAtticxi^tSw Spo-XMiUfy* * fclupra 189, 7. 
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terra. In Greek they diflfer from the feminine only in three 
cases of the singular, in which, from the mere fact of their 
gender, these masculines tended to become distinguished from 
the feminines of the 1st declension, and to approach in their 
form the masculines of the 2nd. 

1. Nominative. — The regular type without any termination 
still exists in the iEolic of Homer : fjirfrCerd Zw, vc^cXi/ycperd 
Zcvs, etc.^ In the same language we find nominatives with 
final a, which are merely vocatives fulfilling the function of 
nominatives : hnroTa (horseman), rprvra (herald), i7x«'a (singer).^ 
Lastly, at all periods, we find the nominative with the termina- 
tion -s, the only one admissible in the classical language : 
^oXiT7-s=^oXiTd-s, Tttfiid-s, etc. Is this formation original ? 
It has been contended that it is so, on the strengtth of the 
two Latin forms paricldas and hosticapas (hostium captor) 
cited by Festus; but it seems difficult to base a theory on 
two forms so doubtful and so isolated. It is probable that the 
Greek -s in this case is due to the analogy of the other declen- 
sions,^ especially the 2nd, and that the two Latin nominatives, 
if they ever existed, have the same origin. 

2. Vocative, — The vocative has remained purer than that 
of the feminines, TroXtra, ra/Ata. In certain words, however, 
especially patronymics in -tSiy-, -aSiy-, it has taken the long 
vowel of the nominative, but without the -s, KpovtSiy, *Ep/A€td, 
Tapco-oy (Od. xi. 139). 

3. Genitive. — The genitive of the stem TroXlrd- would natu- 
rally be *iroXiTds; but, when once the nominative had taken 
the -s, the genitive was no longer distinguished from it, and 
this fact favoured the creation of a new form. As the Greeks 
had *r7riroo by the side of tirTros, so by the side of nom. TroXtrds 
they formed the gen. ttoXltoo, This remarkably simple ex- 

^ Unless they are, as in the following case, merely vocatives in which the 
short final vowel has been lengthened by an accident of prosody. The use 
of the vocative is justified by the frequency of invocations such as evpvoTra 
Zev (0 Zeus with the thundering voice !) which came to be treated as set 
formulae and of which only the second term was any longer declined. 

2 The expansion of the vocative has been so great in this class of stems 
that it may agree with an accusative {eiupiLfoira Zrjp)t with a genitive (IviroTa 
(fyripoi Arat.), with a dative (KvavoxcuTa Hoaciddcjvi^ Antlm&cb.\v»»\^ ^\^« 

^ See also supra 132 note. 
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planation has nothing against it except the single form 
TAao-tofo, which is fotind on a Corey rsean inscription (the f is 
ahnost inexplicable).^ Whatever may be the case in regard 
to this, the -^olic form iroXirao has regularly corresponding 
to it, in Doric TroXtrd, and in Ionic ^iroXirrjo^ whence TroXiVeo). 
The genitives of the Koivq in -d, 6pvl6o6rjpdj Poppa are Dorisms, 
of which the late Greek and modern Greek genitives in -17, 
*Epfi^, are imitations. In ancient Attic they appear to have 
been unknown. 

What then must be thought of the Attic and common Greek 
genitive TroXtVov, ra/Atou? It has recently been attributed to 
the contraction of *7roAiT€o = *iroXm7o. But it would be very 
strange, to say the least of it, that Attic, in which, as we 
know, metathesis of quantity was so prevalent,^ should have 
had *iroAtT€o where even Ionic has TroAtrca), especially when it 
has ^ao-tXcois as contrasted with Ionic fiacrtXios. It is better 
then to abide by the old view that iroAtVou is simply due to the 
analogy of the ending -ou of the 2nd declension, which is itself 
contracted from the -oo which produced iroXirojo, Thus analogy 
again travelled along the same road which it had already taken 
four centuries earlier, so much logic, we might almost say 
necessity, is there in its apparent caprices.^ 

Lastly we must mention the influence which has been 
exercised on these stems, especially in the Ionic of Herodotus, 
by forms like SwKpetTTys of the 3rd declension, on account of the 
identity of their termination s in the nominative ; we find the 
vocative Il/siyfacnrcs, accus. Sco-TTOTca, etc. On the other hand 
the ace. Soj/c/aariyv, rpLrjprjVj gen. %<j}(r6€V0V, etc., belong to the 
best period of Attic. 

Section III. 

STEMS IN i' (GK. -2/a, LAT. -16-), 

(197) We have seen above how an Indo-European accusative 
of feminine stems, *woqi- (voice), ^speki- (look), became in 

* This may be simply a wrong spelling, or an arbitrary sign for y (TXaalaio ? 
on the analogy of tiriroio). In any case, it is exaggerating the importance of 
this isolated form to base on it the hypothesis of a primitive genitive of the 
2nd declension in -o-Po, 

^ Suj?ra 76 B and C. » fifwpra 112 and 151. 
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Greek oo-orav, in Latin apeciSnij from which forms each language 
derived a different system of inflexion. The process in Greek 
is of the simplest character ; on ocrcrav was based a nominative 

ocra-Oj cf. x^P^ X^P^^i ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ nouns in a 
of the 1st declension, fiova-a (Lesb, fioLo-aj Lacon. fjiwd) = *fiovTyaj 

a-<l>aLpa=*cr<f>dpydj etc. If yXoiorora had then been declined 
strictly on the analogy of x^P^j ^^® S^^* sing, ought to have 
been ♦yXworora?, and so on with the other cases ; but it is easily 
conceivable that the long vowel of *xo)/)a5 would lead to a 
similar lengthening in yXwcro-d^y^ lon.-Att. yXwo-cn;?, so that the 
two declensions no longer differ except in the nom. and ace. 
sing., which show the original short vowel. 

In Latin we have similarly : — Sing. ace. speciem ; abl. specie : 
speciBin=terrd: terram; gen.-dat. special, like terrdl ; Plur. 
nom. speciSs, which perhaps recalls the lost nom. pi. * terras^] 
ace. speciSs, cf. terras ; abl.-dat. speciebus, cf. deabus ; gen. 
speciSrurrij cf. terrdrum. There remains only the nom. sing. 
speciSSy which cannot be compared either with terrd or Herrd^ 
and requires a different explanation. 

The fact is that the Latin 5th declension is far from being 
uniform and primitive. Various types of very dissimilar origin 
have found their way into it under the influence of analogy, 
although its main basis consists of feminines like species, 
pauperiSs, avdriti^s, etc. Thus dies=*di&ws is equivalent 
to Zcvs = *Zrjvs, and properly belongs to the 3rd declension ; ^ 
but, its ace. diem = * diem = Z7Jv being like that of speciem, etc., 
it follows their mode of inflexion.'* Res was also of the 3rd 
declension, but its ace. rem = *rem has made it follow in the 
same direction. Lastly, spes was a stem in -es-, as is abimdantly 
proved by the verb sp&r-dre and the adverb prospere = *pro 
sperS (according to one's hope), whence was afterwards derived 

* Thus 7\a>(r(rai (dat. sing.) : yXi^crais (dat. pl.) = xc6/)ai: x^poits. 

2 Unless it is merely an accusative with the function of a nominative, or 
a form due to the analogy of the 3rd declension. — Cf. supra 195, 1. 

3 Cf. infra 213. Hence Diespiter=Z€ifs wari^p is simply the nominative of 
the compound of which Jupiter =Z€v wdrep is tne vocative. 

* It has even taken their gender; though originally mascuIixi&^^^^^s^ss^ 
that in actual usage it belongs to both gendei^. 
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an adjective prosper ; hence the ace. was *8pBr-em^ but the 
analogy of diem^ rem, nUbem produced spem, and then the 
rest of the declension followed in the same direction. It would 
have been equally possible to decline nUb^s *nvbSl *nube, and 
if this did not happen, there is no lack of attempts in this 
direction ; for famSs (gen. famis) has in the abl. famS instead 
of famS. tdbSs (consumption) has an old abl. taM or rather 
tdbe, and UtbSs (stain) an old abl. Idbl (Lucr.) which is doubt- 
less only another mode of writing *ldbs. 

Hence we see what has taken place ; when once dies, res, 
spSs, etc., had passed into the 5th declension, the nominative 
of the speciem, etc., whatever its original form, had to conform 
to their likeness. 



CHAPTER II. 

IMPARISYLLABIC DECLENSION. 

(198) To avoid any confusion, it will be best in this declen- 
sion to carefully distinguish and study separately, first the 
terminations themselves, and next the various forms which 
the stem may take in consequence of the addition of these 
terminations. This distinction is possible, and even easy, in 
every case except the nominative singular of the masculines 
and feminines, in which the modification of the stem is often 
the only sign of the case. Hence this fundamental case must 
be considered first. 

Section I. 

NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

(199) We have seen that the nom. sing, is sometimes char- 
acterized by the termination -s, while sometimes it has no affix 
at all.^ This variation is reproduced here on a very large 
scale, and nominatives may be distinguished as sigmatic, e.g, 
(^Xcj/^, Opi^^ and non-sigmatic, namely, those in which the only 
apparent case-sign is a lengthening of the final syllable of the 
stem, e,g, c^epwv, iranrip. Formerly this lengthening was ex- 
plained as being simply the result of an older -s, which had 
been lost with compensatory lengthening. But this hypothesis 
cannot be maintained, since it violates phonetic laws ; for it is 
clear that, if well attested sigmatic nominatives like *8tSdiT-s, 
Xe/)-5 (historically proved), have become StSovs, x^ip, etc., then 
the supposed forms *Kl>ipovT-^^ *iraT€p-5 could only have become 
^<fi€pov<s, *7raT€i/9, not ^epwv, irar-qp. Moreover, none of the Indo- 
European languages show any -s in words of this type, cf. 
especially Sk. hhdran^ pitd, Lat. pater ; and, if the correspond- 

1 Supra 187 , 1» an^i 1^^, \* 

'm ^ 
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ing Latin word feren-s has an s, we know that this very fact 
shows that it is not original.^ Hence we are forced to con- 
clude that, if these nominatives ever were sigmatic, their final 
s had already disappeared in the Indo-European period, and 
this is sufficient to justify the distinction we have made. On 
further examining this distinction, we find that a few nomina- 
tives (very rare) combine the sign -s with the lengthening, 
and, lastly, that none of these signs occurs in the nominative 
of neuter noims, to which a special place must be assigned. 

§ 1. Sigmatic Nominative, 

(200) We may classify as follows the stems in which the 
parent-speech admitted final s, which is reproduced with more 
or ]ess fidelity in Greek and Latin. 

1. Vocalic stems : Gk. ttoAi-s, i8pt-s, o-Tao-t-s ; ttoXv-?, v€kv-s 
v€Ki;-5, 8pV'S, vtv-s (Lacon.) ; '^ Lat. avi-s, dcri-s (whence acer S), 
gens = *genti-8,^ sudvi-s ; m,anu-s^ fructu-s^ su-s, grU-s, etc. 

2. Diphthongal stems : Z€v-s = *Ai/77v-5, Lat. diB-s^^ pov-^ Dor. 
/3ci)-s, Lat. 65-s, vav-5, t7nr€v-9 = *i7r7n7i;-s ; with the exception 
however of derivatives in -ow- and -oi/-,^ although Greek, the 
only language which retains them, has introduced the sigmatic 
nominative into some stems of the former class, e,g, ripta^^ 
*7]p(ov-<s, cf. gen» ^/3a)-o9 = *i7p(of-os. 

3. Guttural or labial stems: Gk. ap7raf=*apiray-5, OtLpd^, 
dpi^=*6pLX-^\ <^Aci/A = *<^A€^-5, eutiiil/^ etc.; Lat. auddx ferox, 
felix ; pleb-s, Aethiop-s. 

4. Stems ending in a pure dental : tie dental is assimilated 
to the s, and then the group ss is reduced to a single s, 7rars = 

*7ratcrs = *7raft8-s, mllSs = ^mll^SS "^ = *m%VttrS, Similarly Xa/A7ras, 

1 Svpra 47 C 

^ From this stem vKf- come the forms vUos^ etc., which are so common in 
Homer. The stem vlb- of the 2nd declension is likewise Homeric. 
3 Swpra 70. 

^ Supra 118 (syncope in imitation of dens and similar cases). 
* Cf. supra 197. 

6 Cf. supra 131 and infra 213, III. 

7 We must restore these forms, not *7rdrs, *mllesj wherever the last vowels 
have to be scanned as long, e.g, II. xxii. 499 ; for if these vowels had been 
long by nature, they would certainly have rempdned so, cf. 6pvTsy paries. 
6pvis however is read in II. zxiv. 219 ; here the shortening must be due to 

the analogy of 7r6\Ts, iXirts. 
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cXttis, icov<^oT77s=*Kou<^oTdT-s, opvl's = *6pvl$'S {geu, opvlO'Os) ', Lat. 
lapis, pietdSj virtus, pecus (?) {ud-is\ etc. 

5. Stems ending in a dental preceded by a nasal {-nt-) : the 
nominative is always sigmatic, Gk. Sou? = *86vt-^, tiO^l^ = *Tt^€VT-5, 
SctKvvs = *8aKvvvT-5, TVTriL% Tv^^cts = *TU7r€rr-S *TV<f>0€VT-^y Xvo'ds 
(Lesb. Xvcats) = *Xi}cravT-s, Tras = *iravT-s, ^a/at'cts = *;(a/oif cvt-s, etc., 

Lat. (f<Jns, stctns, *sSns = *s^f-s, i^ws — Hyi^t-s, dens = *dnt-s ; ^ 
with the single exception in Greek of the participles of the- 
matic forms ; Latin, through analogy, inserts the s even in 
these forms, /erews, amdns, noc^ns, avdi&ns, etc. 

6. Nasal stems, — Here lengthening largely prevails ; still a 
few sigmatic forms are found, kt€l^ (comb) = *KT€v-5, €h=*&€fi-Sj 
and doublets like 8€X<^l9 8€A<^Iv, sanguis (arch.) sanguis sartgu^n, 
where we cannot say which form is the original one. But in 
hiem-s at any rate the final -s is shown to be irregular by the 
corresponding Greek word x^wv (snow) = *xtojfi.^ The adjectives 
in -av- always have -9, fi€Xds = *ficXav-s, ToAd?, cf. fxiya^, 

7. Liquid stems, — Lengthening is usual, except after Z, Gk. 
aA-5, Lat. sdl,^ and in x^P~^i later x«p. Dor. x^p. This com- 
pensatory lengthening crept into the oblique cases, so that 
the regular Homeric x^/^-os became x^'po^, and so also x^'PS 
X€i/o€, etc. ; x^P^^ ^^^ X^P^^^i however, survived. We may add 
also fxaKap-s (blessed, also fiaKd/o), and fidprv^ (witness, also 
fidpTvp), the stem of which is not at all clear. 

§ 2. Nominative formed by Lengthening. 

(201) 1. Diphthongal stems: Gk, '^x4—*VX'^^i ^^' gen. 'lyx^^o? 
= *yjX^y~^^j and so also ttci^w, Ai/to), etc. 

2. -nt-stems : simple lengthening (only in Greek) when the 
group -VT- is preceded by the thematic vowel o-, <^€/o(ov <^€/oovt-os, 
tSoiv tSovT-os, XvataVj etc. 

3. Nasal stems, — The nominative formed by lengthening is 
far commoner than the sigmatic nominative. In particular, it 
is universal in the numerous stems in -en-, -on-, -men-, -mon-, 

1 Svpra 123. , 

2 Cf. supra 48 A, and infra 208. 

8 Is the loss of the 8 here phonetic "l CI, ^uVa Vsq\»\»%^. 
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e.g. Gk. ^/oiyv (<^p€V-05) rip-qv^ a<f}pwVj Kviov (voc. kvov), TroL/JL-qv^ 

aKfjuav (oLKfiov-os), etc., Lat. li€n (gen. lien-is), Latin, in its 
-en- stems, which however are very rare, has generally lost 
the lengthening, e.g. pecten instead of *pectcny through the 
analogy, either of the oblique cases (gen. *pectSn-is, later 
pectin-is) or of the nominative termination of the neuters 
{n6'm<in = *gn0-inn). In the -on-stems it not only reproduces 
the lengthening, but also drops the final n of the stem, e.g. 
homo {homin-is)j orfgd, hirundo^ cdnsuetudo, etc. ; this seems 
to represent a still more primitive form of the Indo-European 
nominative.^ In many cases the lengthening does not seem to 
be confined exclusively to the nominative ; but in these cases, 
either the stem already had a long vowel, which did not admit 
of a fresh lengthening {e,g. perhaps atwv- etc.^), or the long 
vowel of the nominative was improperly extended to the oblique 
cases, as will be seen later on : "' Gk. Xclx^v Actx^v-o?, "EAAiyv 
"EWrjV'O^j XUfxuiv xufim'-o^ ; Lat. lien lien-is^ sermo sermOn-is, 
edo edon-iSj latrd latron-is, etc. 

Notice also the lengthening in two m-stems, x'^^^ = *X^^M'j 
XL(x)v = *X'-^M' (^^* Jj^t, hiem-s^ and Gk. €h = *(r€fi-s)j and in the 
comparatives, the stem of which ends in a nasal only in Greek, 
not in Latin, fictfwv fji€L^ov-os. 

4. Liquid stems. — Lengthening is almost invariable ; but it 
disappears in Latin, owing to the shortening of every final 
syllable ending in r : irarr}p (ace. Trarc^-a), pater = * pater ] hoTrjp^ 
with long vowel extended to the oblique cases {horrip-o';) ; so 
also in <^(op and /itlr ; SwTojp (gen. hoirop-o^i)] victor — ^victor^ 
soror = *sordr, where the original long vowel is shown by its 
having passed into the oblique cases. 

5, -s-stems. — All stems of this class show the long vowel in 
the nominative, namely : — (a) the masculines and feminines in 

-OS-, -es-j Gk. atS(09 (at8oos = *ai8ocr-09), avaiS-q^, jelyevrj^, etc., 

Lat. honOs and hondr = *honOr, arbOs and arMr = * arbor (gen. 
arbdr-is, hondr-is\ caedes (cf. the infin. caed^re^^ dSgenSr = 

^ The true nomiDative in Greek would therefore be *Ak)Uw, *iroifii^f and so 
also *7raTTj *pate, *do'Hi *5c^w *dat6j etc , (cf. Sk. pitd, ddtd). The n and r 
must have been restored to the termination through the analogy of the 
oblioue cases 

^ Of. supra 154. » Infra 210. * Svpra 125. 
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*degener=*degeneSj etc. ;i (fi) the comparatives in -yos-, Gk. 
fiei^wv complicated by nasalization, Lat. mdjdr = *mdjor = 
*majds^ cf. neut. mdju8 = *mdj6s \ (y) the perfect participles 
in 'W6s- (Gk. -focr- and -?6t-\ X^onrm (neut. AcXotiro?, gen. 
AeXowroT-os). 

§ 3. Nominative with dovble case-sign. 

(202) The combination of both signs of the nominative is a 
quite exceptional corruption, e.g. dAwTnyK-s (gen. dXtoTrcK-os), but 
is common to Greek and Latin and probably very ancient in 
(Dor.) TTois and pes, which, as we have seen [supra 200, 4], 
cannot go back to *iroS-s and *pM-s, where the vowel would 
only have been long by position ; hence we must restore *7ra)8-s 
and ped-s, cf. ace. iroS-a and ped-emr' The Attic ttous ttovs is 
another corruption, still unexplained. 

§ 4. Nominative-Accusative of neuter nouns, 

(203) In neuter nouns and adjectives, the essential char- 
acteristic of the nominative and accusative singular, which are 
always identical, is the absence of any case-sign, as may be 
seen at a glance by comparing them with the corresponding 
masculines. 

1. Vocalic stems : Gk. Ihpi, crtvairt, — aorv, yow, yXvKv ; Lat. 
acre = *dcri, forte, mare, animal =*animdU, — (arch.) pecii, 
genU, cornU (?). 

2. Explosive stems: Gk. y6Xa = *yaKaKT, fJL€\L=:*fJi€)uT, hnjkv 
(foreign) = *linjkv^, masc.-fem. cTrryXu? ; Lat. Idc = *ldct ; but 
adjectives like auddx, ferOx, fellx have assimilated the neuter 
to the masculine-feminine. 

3. -nt'Stems: Gk. tiO€v=*tiO€vt, Scikvvv, rvtjyOiv, ttSv,^ xapitvi 
— ^ipov = *<l>ipovT, iSov, etc. ; in Latin, assimilation to the masc.- 
fem., ferSns, prUdens, 

* In cints, pulvtSj the short vowel seems to come from the oblique cases, 
unless these words are neuters which have passed into the masculine declen- 
sion. 

* The same double case-sign probably in r6x (P6\f)i iSx {legere)^ rex (regere), 
K\6rl/ (K\eirr(t))f with an extension of the long vowel to the oblique cases. 

3 Tbe circumflex must be due to the analogy of vS.%\ \a$yt^<^^^^^^1s^•«^M» 
is found in 11. i. 601 and drav in H. xx.. 15^. 
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4. Nasal stems: Q-k. h/=*cr€fjL, fjLeXoivj — rcpcv, cuSotftov, — ovo/m 
= *ovofjLi^ ; Lat. nGmSUj fulm^n, 

6. Liquid stems : Gk. ^irap = *yTrrTj W^p} ®*^- 5 ^*^' j^cU^i 
femur, mxirmor, cicSr. 

6. -S'StemS : (a) Gk. yei/o?, cvycvcs, avai8e9, Kcpa?, Lat. genUs, 
rObUr-j (/?) Gk. yxctfov, Oacra-ov, Lat. majUs = *maj6s ] (y) Gk. 

Section II. 
case}-endings. 

(204) I. Singular. — 1. Nominative masc-fem. : supra 200- 
202. 

2. Nominative of neuters : supra 203. 

3. Foca^ive. — Tlie Indo-European vocative consisted of the 
simple stem without the addition of any affix ; moreover, it 
threw back the accent as far as possible. The latter charac- 
teristic is naturally no longer apparent except in Greek ; and 
even there it survives only in a few cases, e,g. Trar-qp irdr^p. The 
former characteristic, on the other hand, can still be recognised 
very clearly in Greek, and it may be said that the essential 
distinction between the vocative and nominative is the absence 
in the vocative both of final -s and of lengthening.^ Neverthe- 
less, the analogy of the dual and plural and the neuters, in which 
these two cases were alike from the beginning, has had a great 
influence on the voc. sing, in two respects : on the one hand, in 
certain forms, especially oxytones, it has become entirely 
assimilated to the nominative ; and on the other hand, even 
where a separate vocative exists, its use is almost optional, 
and the nominative often takes its place.-^ 

Examples: ttoAx, y\vKv] — Zcv, iTnrcv, Aiyrotj — ava = *FdvaKT, 
yvvaL = *yvvaLK, irat = *7rar8, but generally the nominative, apTraf, 
and even ai^af in ordinary speech ; — xo-pUv, fiiXav, Alai/, <t>^pov ; — 
KvoVy AttoWov J — Trdrep, a'Syr€p, Swrop ; — Stoycvcs. 

' The long vowel in CSwp and irvp is still unexplained. 
2 Hence the vocative neuter is always identical with the nominative. 
^ CEd. B. 629, & troXts woXts ; ibid. 14, dXV, S> Kparvvcjv Oldlirovs x^P^^ ^/^V^ 
{Kparvyov OlBlirov would scan) ; PrometJi, 88, & Sios aWiip, etc. 
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Latin has carried the corruption much farther ; in this 
declension the only vocative it retains is Ju-piter^ which also 
fulfils the function of a nominative. Everywhere else it is the 
nominative which fulfils the function of a vocative : avi-s^ 
manvrS, f^lix, lapis, prud£ns, homd, pater, victor, nubes, etc. 

4. Accusative of masculines and feminines. — The termination 
is -m, which appears very plainly after a vowel ; ttoXc-v, o-rdo-L-v, 
— tx^v-v, y\vKv-v; Lat. puppi-m, turri-m — manu-m, frUctu-m. 
But in Latin a confusion took place between the ending of the 
z-stems and that of the far more numerous consonantal stems, 
so that avem, collem were formed like patrem ; ^ the regular ter- 
mination i-m was kept only in a few stems, and in certain words 
which had become adverbs and so were no longer thought of in 
connexion with declension : parti-m (ace. of pars = *parti-s), 
stati-m = crrdcrt'V ] whence the not uncommon adverbial suffix 
-tim -sim, sSnsim, confestim, pedetentim, etc. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, the final m naturally 
becomes m, and produces in Greek -a, in Latin -em: 7roS-a = 
*7ro8-m and ped-em, Trotfiiv-a homin-em, ^ipovT-a ferent-erti, 

TTttTcp-a patr-em, etc.; after a semi-vowel, hnria. — 'nrrrqa = *t7r7r^Fa, 
Aiyroa {ArjTti)) = *ArjT6y-a or *ArjT6F'a,^ but also Dor. AdTui-v, Ion, 
ArfTOv-v. 

Greek has not remained free from confusions between these 
two classes of stems. On account of the similarity of the 
nominatives, the stems IptS-, x^P^"^'! opvlO- and others have bor- 
rowed their accusatives from ttoXi- and similar stems, and hence 
we find €pLv, x'^P^^r opvlv ^ (also cptSa, opvWa), etc. ; on the other 
hand, while the common accusative was cupvV, we find in the 
poets the form evpia corresponding to the gen. evpios. The 
form Ovyaripav (on the model of Sorct/aav) belongs only to very 
late Greek. 



1 The analogy started from the identity of the datives, avem : avis' 
patrem : patrl. 

^ So also in Latin after a long vowel ; thus the stem su- makes suem = 
*suw-7n by breaking np the m, supra 71 and 112. 

8 ""Etpiv, ?/»« — TToXty : ttoKls. So Kopw (II. xiii. 131) and Kopvda (II. xi. 375), 
I/WKpdrTjp (supra 196 in fine)^ f|/»wa, Att. ijpco, but Ion. ijpwvj etc. The same 
phenomenon must have taken place in Latin, if we may \\v.d.sL<^ Itcnxsv Si^^ 
comparison of cldvis (gen. cldcU) wilh K\€U'=K\'r\W=*K>^if^'v.tk-% V%<k^. \CKt>5i-'Q!^« 
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5. Accusative neuter : always like the nominative. 

6. Ablative (1). — Admitting that there originally existed in 
this declension an ablative in d preceded by a vowel, ^ of which 
there is no trace in Greek or Sanskrit, Latin, in any case, can 
only have kept it in i- and w-stems , e.g. puppl — ^pupjnd = 
*puppi-(?d {?\ and manu = *manitd = *manu-M{?). But it is 
also possible that *puppld and *manud were formed simply on 
the analogy of the relation between servds and *8ervod in the 
2nd declension. However this may be, it is quite certain that 
puppl^ manU are the only true ablatives of this declension, 
in other words that patr-^, for example, cannot go back to 
*patrM, since final d is only lost after a long vowel. The 
ablative in -S is therefore very likely a locative ; ^ it certainly 
fulfils the function of the locative (after in, sub, etc.), and 
has been confused with it in a manner which will be explained 
subsequently. 

The ablative has remained pure in the u-atems (4th decl.) : 
magistratUd {8. C, de Bacch,\ manU, gentf, and the supines 
in 'tUj^ with the exception of the very rare barbarism /rtlcfs. 

The ablative of the i-stems, in which the final d is still 
found on old inscriptions, marld, cldsld, turri, dcrl, animall^ 
has not only been kept in certain words, but has even spread 
beyond its proper limits. We find airld, cOventidnid, although 
the stems are consonj^ntal, ais- (brass), cOventiOn-, etc., and, in 
old Latin, corporP. and corporl, mdjdrS and mCLjOrl, prudent^ and 
prudentl are used indifferently, probably through the influence 
of the regular dative prUdent-l and the identity of the two 
cases in the 2nd declension {servd). In classical Latin this 
alternation is scarcely retained except by the poets, and then 
only in stems ending in -nt- or an explosive (abl. fellcl) ; but in 
inscriptions it is much more common. Of course this final i 
could also be written ei or e : whence the scansion GnaivOd 
patre prOgndtus (Ep. Scip.) ; and also probably the word 
DiCTATORED {Col, Rostr,) which, if not a pseudo-archaic barbarism, 
must be read with the^=f, like 'SAYAijm) = ndvdlld in the 
same inscription. 

* Presumably *-edj supra 187, 4. * Infra 13, or an instrnmental, infra 10. 
^ Supra 119. Bat sue^ giue^ like ace. suem. 
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But the opposite phenomenon also took place, and that too 
over a much wider area; that is, the termination -^ of the 
ablative (locative) of consonantal stems was extended to the i- 
stems, and on the model of pede, patre were formed ave, ove, 
igne, colle, turre,^ etc. The regular termination scarcely ever 
remained unchanged except in the neuters {mare, animal), 
where it prevented the confusion of the ablative with the 
nominative,^ and for the same reason in the declension of 
adjectives in -z-, -n- and -li-. 

In Greek the ablative of the 3rd decl. is entirely wanting. 
But the termination of the adverbial ablatives of the 2nd (coc^ois) 
was wrongly extended to the 3rd, and from ppaSvs, (ra<l>rj^, 
Sta<^€/)<ijv were formed the adverbs /SpaScws (slowly), o-ac^cws 
<ra<^a)s (clearly), 8ta<^€/)drrcos (differently), Hom. Tc^viycVTcos (Od. v. 
270), just as if the stems were *ppahio-, *ora<^€o-, *cra<^d-, *8ia- 
<f>€povTo-, etc.^ 

7. Ablative (2). — It is possible that the form ovofiaro^, which 
is usually regarded as a genitive, ought to be divided ovo/xa-T09 
and explained as an ablative in -ios from the stem ovofia- : from 
this form and from the nom. pi. ovofiara would come the inter- 
polated T of the Greek declension, which is wanting in the Latin 
n&min-is,^ We find the same ablative in Latin rddlc-i-tus, with 
the insertion of an i on the analogy of fund-i-tus, 

8. Ablative (3). — Some examples of this are found in Homer, 
7]ui'6€v (from the dawn), usually with the insertion of a con- 
necting-vowel o on the analogy of the -o-stems and the genitive 
Trarpd?,® e.g, Trarp-o-Oev, Ai-d-^ci', aA,-d-^€V. 

9. Instrumental (1). — If, as there is a tendency to admit, the 
sign of this case was *-d^, we may recognise it in aifx-a (together), 
perhaps in irap-d (cf. gen, irap-os, dat. 7rap-at, loc. 'n'€p-i, which are 
used as prepositions) and in TrcSa, which was used by the 

1 Thus are : avl (dat.) ^patre : patrl, 

^ Hence the analogy in question must have taken place after the change 
of final i to e (mare^*marl)i but before the loss of the final vowel of animal 
= animale. 

^ It will be seen that the confusion between two systems of inflexion has 
been the chief cause of the deviations in declension in both languages ; but 
in Greek it is the 2nd decl. which has had a preponderating influence, in 
Latin the declension of -t-stems. We shall find many exaixi'i^\&% ^^. 'Ccc^. 

* Cf. 8upra 116, 4, and infra 210. * CI. %M']^d Vl<i. 
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-^olians for fierd (witli) and would correspond to Lat. ped-S. 
In iravT-rj, Dor. 7ravT-a, the long vowel at the end is due to the 
analogy of the parisyllabic declension.^ 

10. Instrumental (2). — Only a few examples in Homer : T<^i = 
*ft-<^£, cf . Lat. vis, ip€p€(r'<l>Lv, ox€<r-<^tv. In Latin only i-^l and 
Vrbl (from a demonstrative stem *w-, cf. Vrter\ with a final 
lengthening of obscure origin.^ 

11. Dative. — The Indo-European termination was probably 
*-ay^ which reappears in Greek in the two types of infinitive 
represented by 8oft€v-at and lev-ai? most probably also in xa/^-a^ 
dative of x^w*'. Possibly a faint reminiscence of it is to be 
traced in Homeric locatives ending in a long vowel, such as 
iraripl, KopvOl, vrjl, which would thus combine the -t of the loca- 
tive with the long quantity of the dative. Everywhere else in 
Greek the dative has disappeared, being entirely superseded by 
the locative. In Latin, on the contrary, it is the dative which 
has prevailed and which is found in all stems of the 3rd and 
4th declensions, vianul (often replaced by the abl. manu, espe- 
cially in Caesar),* ped-i, patr-i, victOr-i^ nomin-i, etc. The 
spellings ped-ei and ped-S are also found. In i-stems, the 
final -I was naturally contracted with that of the stem {ovi = 
*ovi-i or *ovey'l\ and, starting from the purely external resem- 
blance between ovl and pedij analogy assimilated to one another 
many of the terminations of i-stems and consonantal stems, av& 
like ped^j pedBs like ove.9, etc. 

12. Locative (1) (no termination). — This case appears, not 
only in infinitives like hofx^v and Xvctv = *Xv€f 6v,° but in alk (Dor.), 
locative of a stem of which aUC (Horn.), act (Att.) = *atf cc-t is 
the locative in -t, as well as in alfv (Ion.) from a stem *atf€v-, 
cf. atwv.^ 

13. Locative {2). — The termination is -%: Gk. ttoXc-i, aorrc-t, 

IxOv-Lj TToS-t, 7rOLfX€V-L, OVOfiaT-t, TTOTp-L, 8oTrjp-L, SoiTOp-t, atSot = 

*al86<r-L, y€veL = *y€V€a'-L, etc. In Latin, though it does not seem 
so at first sight, this case has been preserved almost equally 

1 Supra 187, 7. « cf. infra 225, 6. 

8 Supra 115, 5, and 130. * Of. the supines dlctii and dlctulj supra 119. 
* Stipra 115, 5, and 130. 

^ Cf . also the locative with no tennination x^^s (yesterday) = Sk. hyds, 
the dat. her-i (yesterday), and the locative with termination here^*hesu 
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well. It is not difficult to jecognise it in rilre=^*rilr-iy 
BahylOn-S, and all similar words, which are still used in a 
locative sense without a preposition, although the dative rurl 
has also come to be wrongly used with the same function.^ 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible, that the so-called ablative 
in -^, which may be used either as a locative {in pede), instru- 
mental {pedCy by foot), or ablative {d pcde)j was originally 
really a locative, ped-S = *ped-iy homin-^^ nOmin-^, patr-S, 
datd7*-^.y acr-^y gener-Sj etc. Consequently the locative has only 
been entirely lost in the 4th declension, and even there maim 
may go back to *manil6 quite as well as to *manUd. 

14. Genitive, — It is highly probable that Indo-European had 
two terminations for the imparisyllabic gen. sing., or, to speak 
more accurately, two forms, one normal, the other deflected, of 
the same termination, *-^8 and *-68? However this may be, 
Greek recognises only the deflected form : lySc-os, tx^v-09, itttt^-os, 
Tro^o*;^ aKfiov-os, ff>€povT'OS, Trarp-os, atSovs = *at8oor-o9, y€vovs = 
*'Y€V€a'-oSi etc. In Latin, on the other hand, the only traces of 
this termination are a few archaic genitives, sendtu-os^ patr-us^ 
Castor-uSj Caesar-us, aer-us. It is, however, represented in the 
gen. sing, of the 4th decl., manUs ; for it is much easier to 
understand the contraction of Ud or Uu to U than of w5, still less 
m,^ But, with these exceptions, the termination -is is univer- 
sal, either under the archaic form -es {Sdlut-es, Cerer-es, 
Apoldn-es)j or under the classical and more familiar form -^s, 
su'is,p€d-is, homin-is, nOinin-is, pair-is^ mdjoi^-is^ etc. 

The ending of the gen. sing, of i- stems is the only peculiarity. 
It would seem that the proper form ought to have been *ovls = 
*ovi-es or *ovey-is. The short vowel in ovXs is no doubt due to 
the analogy of the consonantal stems.* 

(205) II. Dual. — Entirely lost in Latin. 

1. Direct Case. — This case, with its ending -^, seems to have 
been preserved in a purer form in Greek than in any other 

* Cf. the triplet mdnSmdne mdnl (in the morning). 

2 Possibly they were syntactical doublets. Similarly we find -m&i and 
-mo8 as the termination of the Ist pi. of verbs, itifra 247, 1. 

8 The incorrect genitive sendtlia due to the analogy of the 2nd dftR»\jsc«sss^. 

* Thus ovls : pedis ^ovi : pedi^ and ao in&W. oXJcl^x c^'&^"3». 
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language, even Sanskrit : ttoS-c, x"P"^» avip-e^ etc. But its 
existence is only established in the case of a few stems, and in 
several it is only apparent; thus rctx^y, darrj (Att.) cannot be 
contracted from *t€lx€€, *aoT€€, as it is taught by the ordinary 
grammars, but are plurals used as duals. 

2. Oblique Case, — Whatever may have been the original 
termination of this case,, it is evident that, if a stem lwtto- gave 
LirTTo-uv, a stem 7ro8- could scarcely give anything but *7ro8-?/tv; 
hence we must recognise in Hom. ttoS-oliv and Att. tto^olv an 
analogical extension of the endings ouv olv of the 2nd declension. 

(206) III. Plural. — 1. Nominative-Vocative masculine and 
feminine : termination *-^s, retained in Grreek, 7rdA6ts=7roX€-€9, 
ixOij-€^, T^Scis = T^Sc-cs, 7ro8-€s, 7rot/A6V'-€9, 7raT€p-€9, etc. Hence 
we should expect in Latin *ped-%s = *ped-es, which would be 
confused with the gen. sing. Analogy guarded against this 
confusion : the i-stems regularly formed ov&s (also written 
oveis and ovls) = *ov^y-(^s, cf. 7rdX€ts=*7roA€-€s, and this ending 
-€8 became the regular termination of the 3rd decl., ped-es^ 
homin-eis, ferent-ls, patr-Ss^ etc. 

But what, then, is to be thought of vianus? In any case 
it cannot go back to *manu-€8, cf. su-Ss. Can it go back to 
*manu'i8 ? This is hardly possible, since suem has remained, 
and *su^s has become 8uis» It is much more likely that manus 
is an accusative plural used as nominative. It was easy for 
such a confusion to take place in Latin, where the nom. and 
ace. pi. of the 3rd decl. were to all outward appearance 
identical.2 

2. Nominative-Vocative-Accusative neuter : termination *-d, 

Gk. T€L\r) = T€LX€-a aud K6pd = *Kepaor-a, aorriy = *aorT€a, Lat. gener-a, 

mari-a, nOmin-a^^ etc. Here also the influence of the i-stems 

' Thus pedes : pedl ^ oves : ovl. It will be seen that the identification of 
these two classes of stems, starting from a single point, was extended to all 
with logical strictness. The short quantity is believed to appear in turbinis 
and f oris (Plant. Trinum, 835, Stick, 311). 

* Thus manus (nom.) : maniis (ace.) ^pedes (nom.) : pedes (ace). 

3 In those cases where the Latin termination a appears as long, e.g, the 
Saturnian line mors perfecit ttta ut essent omnia brevia (Ep. Scip.), we must 
suppose that the lengthening is due to the analogy of the originally long 
final vowel of the 2nd deehjjufjd, cf. supra 190, 2. It was this lengthening, 
which certainly existed sporadically, that in this particular instance kept 
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made itself felt, but it was restricted to the participles and 
adjectives in -nt- and c- : thus the regular *ferc7it'a, *prildent-a^ 
etc., became ferefd-ia, prUdent-ia, audac-ia, fullc-ia^ victrlc-iaj 
etc. SUent-a was still used in an old tragedy.^ 

3. Accusative masculine and feminine. — The sign *-w« after a 
vowel, *-7W after a consonant, pervades the whole declension : Gk. 
TToAls (Herod.) = •ttoXi-v?, i)(fiv%=^*l)(0vv'<;^ cv?, Spvs, etc., 7ro8-as = 
*wo8-95 (cf. 7ro8-a= *7ro8-?n), irotfiev-as, c^c/iovr-a?, TraW/j-a?, etc., Lat. 

at;I« (also written arm and aves) =*avi'nSj7nanils = *manU'i}8, 
pedS8=*p€d'P.n8=^*pcd-i^s (cf. quotiUns and qitofies)^ houihi-cSj 
fei*ent-S8j patr-^8j etc. The partial likeness between the nom. 
avS8 and ace. avl8, which the fluctuating spelling tended to 
increase, and that between the ace. avis aves and the ^ccfcrcnfes 
ferentls^ caused them to become entirely confused, so that in 
the 3rd decl. the nom. and ace. became identical. In Greek, 
ixOv-a^ (Hom.), 7roXt-as (Hom.) and ttoXc-cis are duo to tlio iiitni- 
sion of the termination -as borrowed from the consonantal stems. 
The same is the case with TrcXcVcas, rj^w (wo should exi)ect 
♦wcXcKw, *rfBvs, cf ace. sing. iriXeKv-v, rj^v-v), which are formed 
on the analogy of the genitives ttcXcVc-os, r/^co?, etc. Tlio Attic 
forms TToXcts, TreXcKcts, i^SeTs = *i78€F-€9, 6uy€V6^s = *€^y€I'€(^-€s, aie 
nominatives used as accusatives, just as we have seen above that 
manils is an accusative used as nominative. Similarly the stems 

in -lyv- have t7r7r€ds = *[ir7r^as = *i7nr^f-as and tir7r€ts = i7r7r€C9. The 
form opvls or 6pv€Ls {(FaL R. UOO) for opvlOa^ is duo to the analogy 
of TToAis or 7roAei9 (cf. supra 204, 4). 

4. Instrumental, — A few examples in Homer : rc5(r-<^t (behind, 
cf . Lat. nati-bus\ o/)€o--<^t, a-TT^O€(r-<l}L ; with insertion of the -o- 
of the 2nd decl., KOTvkrjSov-o-cfyLv (Od. v. 433). In Latin it was 
confused with the dative-ablative. 

5. Dative- Ablative-Instrumental (Latin). — Indo-European had 
a termination ^-bMs (Sk. -bhis) for the instr. pi. and *-bhios (Sk. 
-bhyas) for the dat.-abl. pi. The former would have become 
in Latin *-6^s, the latter *-bi6s, -b^ius. These two terminations 

the final vowel a from being regularly changed to ^, cf. supra 35 A o, and 
mv Esq, morphoL IV. (Douai 1887). 

^ Gell. xix. 7. The analogy started chiefly from the dat. pi., infra 6 
{prudentia \ prudentxbus^dcria : dcribus). 
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seem to have coalesced in -bUs,^ which is used in all three 
functions : avi-bus, arcvrbus, bo-bus j su-bus^ nubi-bus = *nvb^S' 
,bu8,^ Except in this last case and others like it (mOlibus), the 
termination -bus is never added directly to stems ending in a 
consonant, but requires the insertion of a connecting-vowel -i- 
borrowed from the declension of the z-stems : the regular 
*homen-buSy *ped-buSj etc., have been superseded hj ped-i-bus^^ 
hominibus, ferentibus, patribuSj honoribus, generibuSj etc. 
This analogy has extended even to vocalic stems, since sui-bus 
likewise exists, and it has changed ^manu-bus, *fr1lctu-bus to 
manibus, fructibus^^ leaving scarcely any forms unchanged 
except portvbuSj tribubus^ partvbus^ arcubus, artubus, the last 
three perhaps because otherwise they would have been confused 
with the dat. pi. o£ pars, arx and ars. 

6. Locative (Greek). — The primitive termination *-cru was 
superseded by -o-t or -a-iv ; ^ where the o- was intervocalic and 
so was necessarily dropped, it was restored on the analogy of 
those cases where, not being intervocalic, it regularly remained : 
TToAc-crt, l\Ov-cnv, rjSe-cn, ^pw-ort, iTTTrcv-ort, (f>X€\l/L, OpL^i, Hom. irocra'C 
= *7ro8-(rt, with reduction Troort, <^€pov(n = *<^€/3oi/(rt (Lesb. <j>ipoLcri) 
= *^ipova-(n = <i>ipovT-cn, 7raTpdcr-L = *7raTr-<rL (Sk. pitf-su), Horn. 
reix^o'-a-L and with reduction Tftx^crL, This ending -co-crt has a 
very curious history ; the whole ending being taken for a ter- 
mination of the loc. pi. was introduced as such into stems of 
all classes, Hom. TroXt-coro-t, (n;-€(r(rt, i^poj-co-crt, 7ro8-€cro-t, Kvy-eacrt, 
Mvp/>tt8dv-€(ro't, dKov6vT-€(rcn, x€Lp-€(Ta'L, dv8p-€(T(TL, K€pd-€(r(rL, etc., 
etc., and at last it actually contaminated the forms which had 
served as its starting-point, e.g, cTrcco-ort = *f cTr-ccr-co'-o-tv, v€(f>€€(TcrL^ 
etc. Cases of contamination by means of -cort are very much 
rarer, x^^P'^^'- 0^* ^^' 4^^)? avaKx-co-t (Od. xv. 557). The alter- 

^ The archaic quantity -bus is very rare and due to mere accidents of 
prosody. Cf. the archaic form vdve-hos^ndvibits, 

2 This correspondence, which was not given in the part dealing with 
phonology because it has not yet been reduced to a law, must nevertheless 
be provisionally admitted, as being the only way of explaining the deviation 
in the declension of words Uke nubesy infra 212, U. 

^ Tlhuspedibus : pedl (dat. B\xig,) — ovibu8 : ovl, 

^ Here, however, phonetic inHuences may have had something to do with 
the change, cf . optumus and opUmus, and supra 80. 

* Supra 189, 6. 
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nation of -cort and -ea-a-L led to the doubling of the o- in iroXia^o-i^ 
v€Kvo'(TiVj etc. 

A barbarism which is "very rare in literature, but very 
common in inscriptions, consists in the transference to this 
declension of the terminations -otcrt -ois belonging to the loc. 
and dat. of the 2nd decl.^ : ttolvt-ol^, av3po69, dywot9, etc., 
6(rcroL(TL (in the eyes) and ooro-ots (cf. nom. dual oacre) in Hesiod 
and Sappho, etc. 

7. Genitive, — The primitive termination was *-dm, and there 
is nothing to hinder us from believing that Latin accurately 
reproduces it in its ending -urn: bo-unij avi-unij manu-um 
(contracted currum^)^ ped-um, ferent-um, homin-um, patr-um, 
gener-urrij etc. On the other hand the long vowel in Grreek 
shows, here as in the oblique case of the dual, the introduction 
of the ending of the 2nd decl., iroke-wv, rjSi-wv, IxOv-iov, ttoS-wv, 

<l>€p6vT-(aV, KW-oi)V, TTttTCp-WV, T€L\€ii}V, etC. 

In Latin, the analogy of the i-stems had a great influence 
on this case, and led to the substitution for -um of a termina- 
tion -ium, in a few nouns, urb-ium^ arc-ium^ but especially 
in those adjectives which take -ia in the nom. pi. neut., 
vordc-iumj fellc-ium, victrlc-ium^ ferent-ium^ prudent-ium, 
etc. Li the last class of words the genitive in -um survived, 
chiefly in the poets, and the constant co-existence side by side 
of the two forms sapientium and sapientum even led to the 
suppression of the i in some genitives which ought to have 
contained it, canum, apum (of bees), juvenum, etc.* 

Section III. 

VARIATIONS OF THE STEM IN DECLENSION. 

(207) The variations of the stem in declension depend on 
a vowel-gradation, which is sometimes very clear, sometimes 
hardly perceptible or even entirely lost ; this gradation usually 

^ Thus Trdvrois : irdvrwv = Xttoh : tinriav. 

2 ^'w. vi. 653. — The curious ablative dlituum for dlitum can only be 
explained through the analogy of the 4th declension. 

^ Thus urbmm : urbibut = ovium : ovibus. 

* More simply canum : canibu8= pedum : pedibus, Juvenuvx vs!CiS^^\^^^^!SA 
gen. of a stem */ut7en-, cf. Sk. yuvdn- ^yoxxn^^ «ji^>i!SQfe ^«ri:^^^a:^^^u'v>cr[s.AM»- 
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affects only the last syllable of the stem, called the predesi- 
nential syllable. It makes no difference, so far as the gradation 
is concerned, whether this syllable belongs to the root or to 
a suffix. 

The gradation may include only one degree, when all the 
cases are assimilated to one another, So-rqp ^o-njpa Sorrjpo^s, sermd 
sermdnem sermOnis / or two, which is the most frequent case, 
SojTwp SwTopa Staropos, TiomO homlnem hovvtnis ; or three, that is, 
a strong form, Trar^p, a middle form with the last syllable of 
the stem short, Traripa, and a weak form with the last syllable 
of the stem reduced, irarpo^. 

But the possible variations do not end here ; we often find a 
much larger number of grades, especially in stems whose last 
syllable is capable of taking the deflected form. Thus in the 
single stem *ped- we can distinguish : a strong and deflected 
form (tto)?), a strong and normal form (p^s\ both due to the 
lengthening of the nominative,^ a middle and deflected form 
{iroSa), a middle and normal form {pedem\ lastly a weak form 
with reduction and complete loss of the vowel'^ in the com- 
pound hn-fih-ai (day after a feast), which reveals to us the 
theoretical possibility of a gen. sing. *^8-o9 = *7rS-o9. In both 
languages, but especially Latin, analogy naturally levelled 
many of these original distinctions. 

So great indeed has been its levelling influence that it is 
impossible to determine (at least merely from the survey of 
Greek and Latin, with which alone we are now concerned) what 
cases corresponded respectively to the strong, middle, and weak 
forms of the last syllable of the stem. All that we can say is, 
that in all probability the nominative singular was a strong 
case, the accusative strong or middle, the vocative and locative 
middle, the other cases weak ; ^ but Greek, which has confused 
the locative with the dative, treats it as a weak case when it 
makes any difference at all. 

The origin of the vowel-gradation, which is mainly duo to 
the fact that in certain cases the last syllable of the stem 

1 C£. supra 202. » Cf. supra 41, 1. 

3 In the plural even the accusative seems to have been a weak case, but 
this point is still very obscure. Greek treats it as a middle case. 
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was reduced thro ugh its accent being transferred to the ter- 
mination, is shown most clearly by Sanskrit. But Greek stili 
shows it by the striking contrast in accentuation between 
iraTiqp jraripa and rrarpos iraTpL Further, the accentuation, 
which was the primary cause of the gradation, has remained 
unchanged in many stems from which the gradation has dis- 
appeared, namely in all monosyllables, cts Iva Ivos ivi, Trws TroSa 
TToBos TToStji and so also in the plural, ttoScs iroBas ttoSwv Troort, and 
in the dual, ttoSc ttoSoiv, but here probably through the analogy 
of the singular, for the law of gradation in the plural seems to 
have been different. 

(208) Gradation is so general and so constant a factor in 
the whole system of inflexion that we are enabled to assert 
with almost absolute certainty that it dominated even those 
stems in which it is least apparent. Where it has been lost in 
declension, it often reappears in derivation, which is subject to 
the same laws. Thus, in spite of tempus temporiSj the regular 
declension temj)iis Hemperis (cf, genus generis) is revealed to 
us by the derivatives temper-dre, tempes-tds (cf. gener-dre\ 
and we see at the same time that the of HempdSj *corp6s 
has been wrongly extended to the oblique cases. So also the 
primitive declension honos *hon^8is is shown by the derivatives 
honeS'tu-s, hoiies-tds, by the genitive oner-is^ which belongs to 
an identical stem,^ and, as the formation of honOs is undoubt- 
edly identical with that of the Greek atSw?,^ we shall hence 
infer the existence of a declension atSws- *at8€o-o9, more ancient 
than the declension atSws *at8oVo5. So, lastly, the reduced 
form 'is- of the comparative suffix -los-, though no longer found 
in the declension of the comparative, appears before the 
secondary superlative suffix, /Acy-tcr-To-s, par-is-simu-s,^ 

This is not all. The declension of such stems, when viewed 
in each language separately, seems uniformity itself* But it is 
only necessary to pass from one language to the other to per- 
ceive the primitive variety, which has been changed to uni- 

* With the single exception of the participles, 0€i$ deuToSf dovs StJiros, and 
of iras in the plural only, rrayThs irewW irdvTwv ira<ri. 

' Supra 78, 2. The exact opposite took place in onvs, which kept the e in 
declension and introduced the in derivation, onus-txi^t^ 

8 Supra 124, 1. * &u,]»Ta\^. 

<2L 
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formity by each language after its own fashion. Let us 
consider, for example, part of the possible declension of the 
two Indo-European stems, *pod- (foot), *ghiom- (snow, winter), 
and see what Greek and Latin respectively have made of it : 



N. 


*p6d'S 


TTCOS, TTOVS ( = *7r(i)S-s) 


pes =p&d'S 


A. 


*p6d-m or p6d-m 


7rd8-a 


ped-em 


L. 


*pM'{ 


7ro8-t 


ped-e 


D. 


*pd-dy 


» 


ped'l 


a. 


*pd-6s, *pd-^s 


7ro8-os 


ped-is 


N. 


*ghi6m 


^nav = *)^L(^fx 


hiem-s ^ 


A. 


*ghi6m-m 


^Lov-a ^ 


liiem-erii 


L. 


*ghiSni'% 


)(l6v-l 


hiem-e 


D. 


*ghim'dy 


7» 


hiem-l 


G. 


*Qhim-6s, *Qhim-ds 


YtOV-09 


Mem-is 



We see what has happened, apart from the other corruptions 
already studied. The long vowel of the nominative has re- 
mained ; but Greek has generalized the deflected form of the 
root or suffix, whereas Latin has generalized the normal form. 
The result is that the weakest form has entirely disappeared 
and is no longer to be found except in derivatives, Gk. Im-^SS-at 
{supra), Svcr-xt/A-o-s (icy), Lat. hlmus (of two years) = ♦dvl- 
Mm-us, 

§ 1. Stems ending in an explosive » 

i(209) Apart from what has been mentioned in connexion 
-with TTovs pSs,^ the stems of this class no longer show any 
vowel-gradation, not even a lengthening in the nominative, 
since in these stems the nominative is sigmatic. The quantity 
and character of the vowel in the last syllable of the stem 
remain the same throughout the whole declension. Never- 
theless, in Greek alone, the stems in -ovt- (c^cpwv) show 
lengthening in the nominative, and the character of the vowel, 

* The V, which is regular at the end of x:tt5r (supra 4a) has passed by 
analogy into the other cases. 
« Of. mjpra 200, 6. 
^ And a few>«imilar cases^ supra 202. 
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which is different in each language, but remains constant 
throughout in each,, leads one to think of a. declension with 
vowel-gradation, such as <^€povT-a, *<^€/3ci/t-i, *<l>€pnT-6s, We 
even find in the Doric of Heraclea (Magna Graecia) such a loc. 
pi. as TT/odo'o'ovTao'o't, which is usually explained as a corruption 
of *Trpaxr(racrcrL = *7r/3d(ro-7lT-(rt, cf . Sk. bhdrat-SU, 



§ 2. Nasal Stems, 

(210) I. Stems in -en-, -men-. — There is a curious relic 
of a complete system of vowel-gradation in the declension 
(much mutilated, it is true) of *fp7/v (sheep), cf. Hom. iroXv-pprjv : 
nom., not used ; ace. *fp^v-a, proved by the gloss of Hesychius 
pava' apva, but changed to apva through the analogy of the 
other cases ; loc. apv-t ; gen. apv-6^ = *Fapv-6s — *frv'6s with 
complete reduction of the stem. The corresponding loc. pi. 
would be *Fpa-^L = *Ffyj^-crLj and there are still traces of the 
sonant nasal in the second a of apvao-t, which has however 
been corrupted through the influence of apvL 

While *Fp-^v has generalized the weak form, exactly the 
opposite process has taken place in (f>pT^v (diaphragm, heart, 
mind) in which the middle grade has prevailed throughout ; 
ace. <^/[)ei/-a, loc. ff>p€v-Lj gen. <l>p€V'6^ for *<^apv-09, nom. pi. (j>piEv-€Sj 
etc. Nevertheless (j>pa(TL { = *<f>p'Q,-a'C) is still found in Pindar. 
La ordinary Greek this c^pao-t became c^pco-t through the in- 
fluence of the loc. sing. <f>p€vi. 

Most of the stems in -ew-, -men- are declined like (f>pT^v : 
apprjv app€v-os, TToifxriv 7rot/>tci/-o9, etc., and loc. pi, iroLfiicn^ instead 
of *7rot/Aao't = *7rot/Ai/7i-o't, because of iroifjiivi. Lastly, a still 
further degree of corruption consists in the generalization of 
the long vowel of the nominative : Xeix^v (eruption) Xctx^v-os, 
TTfvOi^v (spy) TTcvO^v-oSj loc. pi. keLxyjcrty ttcv^^o-i. 

It is this last stage which is reached by Latin, with this 
limitation, that, if Latin has the long vowel in the nominative, 
it keeps it in all cases {li€n liSn-is), and, if the weak cases 

^ 4>p€<rlf TToifiia-i eannot of course go back to *4>p€v-a'l, *voifih-(rit which 
would have become *<pp€ia'if *roi/Ji€tai, 
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have kept the short vowel, it passes also into the nominative 
(pecten pectin-is).^ 

n. Stems in -on-, mon-. — In the declension of the stem 
KvoiVj as of *fpiivj the weak form prevails: nom. sing, kwov; 
ace. Kvv-a for *Kvov-a, through the analogy of the weak cases ; 
loc. Kvv'L ] gen. Kvv-os ; nom. pi. kvv-€s for *kvov-€<s ; ace. tcvv-as ; 
gen. Kvvtav ; loc. Ku-crt like <f>p€a'L^ etc.^ 

Latin has an exact counterpart to kvwv in car-O^ stem, car-on- ; 
nom. sing, car-^ ; ace. cam-em instead of *caron-em or *car€n' 
em, on account of the weak cases, dat. carn-ij gen. cam-is ; 
nom. pi, cam-^Sj etc. The reduction is not carried so far, but is 
still quite plain in : nom. sing. hom-O ; ace. homOn-em or rather 
hem^On-em (arch.),^ either regular or corrupted from the regular 
*hem6n-em through intrusion of the long vowel of the nomina- 
tive, afterwards superseded by homin-em on the analogy of 
the following forms ; dat. homin-l = *homen-l or *homi^n-z ; 
gen. homin-is ; nom. pi. homin-esj etc. There perhaps existed 
a form with complete reduction, *homnBs^ which, being pro- 
nounced and written omn^s, and meaning successively " men, 
all men, all," led to the creation by analogy of the nom. sing. 
omnis (Br^al), 

This type of gradation was lost in Greek. Latin kept and 
even extended it, applying it to a large number of stems 
in -on-, chiefly feminines, imCigO, ortgO, ferrugO^ cOnsv£tildO, 
and even to words borrowed from Greek,* Apollo, arch. gen. 
ApolOn-es, whereas the ordinary and classical declension is 
ApoUin-em Apollin4s» 

Except in the case of kvwv, Greek extended to the whole 
declension the form -ov-, -/aov- : 'qye/juavj '^efiovos, etc. ; loc. pi. 
'qyefjio-o'L for *i7y€/Aa-(rt = *dy€/A^-(rt. Latin has nothing parallel 
to this. But, like Greek, it has a large number of stems still 
further corrupted, which have generalized the long vowel of 

^ PectinU however perhaps has the reduced grade, since it may go back 
to *pectnnis just as well as to *peetenis. We have already seen the pos- 
sibility of the declension *felen *feln'%8 (gall), supra 118. 

2 Thus Kvcii Kvvi= appeal: <l>p€vi; but not *Kw<rl, which would have be- 
come *Kv<rl, 

^ Vulturus in silvis miserum mandibat homOnem (Enn.). 

^ This shows the remarkable vitaHty of this form of declension. 
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the nominative : alow atcov-os,^ Xci/acSv Aci/awv-os A.«/A(i)-<ri, legiO 
legiOn-iSj ndtiO ndtiOniSj edd edOn-is, etc. 

III, Neuters in *-nin-, Gk. -fta, Lat. -men, — No gradation: 
nOmen=^nOmri, and nOmin-is =*n6iivni>n-is (cf. Sk. ndmnas); 
in Greek, insertion of t, ovofiar-i^^ except in loc. pi. ovoimari — 
*6v6'fin-o'i, 

IV. Stems in -m-. — 1. €rs=*<r€/A-s; the regular declension 
would be, nom. ct? Iv, ace. *lft-a «/, loc. *€/A-t or cr/A-t, gen. *(rft-o? 
(cf. fern. /ua=*(r/i,-ta). We find Iva Ivos Ifi through generaliza- 
tion of the V of €v and of the strong form, 

2. For x^wv and hiem-Sy see supra 208. 

3. xOiav=*xOiaiiy cf, the adj. x^a/A-a\o-5 x^iM'^/^o-s and Lat. 
hum-u-s ; nom. x^*^") *^^^' X^<^^"^ ^^^ *X^o/x-a ; probable dat. 
XafJi'-cu=*x{0)mfi'ai ] the other cases x^oi'-^'x^^'^'^^ on the analogy 
of x^oi'-a. 

§ 3. Liquid Stems, 

(211) I. Stems in -er-, -ter-. — In this class, several stems, 
especially nouns of relationship, have kept the primitive 
gradation with more or less fidelity: nom, sing, irar-qp, ace. 
7raT€/>-a, loc. Trar/o-i, gen. Trarp-os J nom. pi. 7raT€/o-6S, acc, Trarep-a?, 
loc. TraTpdart = *7raTr-ort (cf . Sk. pitf-§u\ gen. Trarc/a-wv. Such is 

the classical paradigm ; but, although the declension of 7raT7/p 
is the best preserved of all in this class, it contains at least 
one form that has been corrupted ; the acc. pi, ought perhaps 
to be reduced, *7raTpa9 ; the gen. pi. certainly ought to be, just 
as much as the gen, sing., and moreover TrarpSv is found in 
Homer (Od. iv. 687, viii. 245) ; hence Trarcpcov must be due to 
the analogy of iraripe^. 

This analogy spread over a wide area in course of time ; in 
the Homeric age it created Trarcpos, fnyrcpos by the side of Trarpd?, 
firjTpos] p-ryripiy likewise Homeric, is probably the primitive 
form, cf, Sk, mdtdri. So also Ovyarepos was formed on the 
model of Ovyaripa^ and on the other hand Ovyarpa (II. i, 13), 
OvyarpeSy Ovyarpa^ (II, xxii. 62) on that of Ovyarpos, The word 

that has received the worst treatment in classical Greek is 
1 Cf. however, supra 154 and ^01, ^. "^ ^'V* «wBrta^^N.>'\ • 
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dnjp, the regular declension of which would probably be : sing. 

nom. oLvrjp^ VOC. av€p, ace. dvcpa, loc. *avipi or dvSpij gen. dvSpo^'j ^ 
pi. nom. dv€p€9, ace. avipas or avSpa<:j loc. dvBpaar ij gen. dvSptav, 
In Homer we often find the regular forms dvipa and dv€p€<:, 
but the ordinary language generalized throughout the whole 
declension the weak stem avSpa dvSp€s dvSpas, 

The same is the case in Latin. Except in the nom.-voc, the 
strong or middle form of these stems was lost, and patrem was 
said instead of *j)ater-em=7raT€p-a, on the model of patrl and 
patris. 

In Greek the middle form was generalized in ai^p, alOrjpy dar-qp 
(gen. doTcp-os, but- loc. pi. daTpd-a-L), and other words, and the 
long vowel of the nominative in all the nouns in -riy/o denoting 
the agent : SottJ/o, Sor^p-a, Borrjp-os, Sorrjp-cri. 

II. Stems in -or-, -tor-. — There remains no trace in Greek 
of a declension Swrwp, *SwT€p'a (or Swropa), *8a}Tp-os, if such a 
declension ever existed. These forms show no gradation, with 
the exception of the lengthening of the nominative : Swrcop, 

Sdrrop-a, Siarop-os, Scorop-ort. 

In Latin, the long vowel of the nominative passed even into 
the oblique cases : *datdr datOr-em datdr-is, etc. : then, the 
final syllables in r having been shortened, the result has been 
that the nominative, which was the only case entitled to a long 
vowel, is the only one that has a short vowel. 

§ 4. Sigmatic Stems, 

(212) I. Masculines and feminines in -os-. — In Greek, 
simply lengthening of the nominative; atSws *atSoo--a (atSoa 
aiStu) *at8o(r-os (aiSdos aiSovs). Latin shows more variety : 
vocalic change without lengthening, venus vener-em = *ven€s- 
em; lengthening without vocalic change, arbOs arb6r-em,= 
*arh6s-em. But, in the immense majority of cases, we find 
a series of corruptions, some phonetic, some analogical, the 
history of which is as follows ; originally honOs *hondS'is ; 
extension of the long vowel of the nominative, *honOs-is ; 
rhotacism, honOr-is] analogical extension of the r to the 
nominative, *hondr ; shortening of the last syllable, hondr. 

^ For dvdp6s=*dvp-6s^ cf. swpra 47 B. 
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II. Masculines and feminines in -es-. — In Greek, lengthen- 
ing of the nominative : il/evSy^ *ij/€v8€0'-a (i/rcvSca ij/evh^), etc. So 
also in Latin, CerSs CerSr-iSj but with rhotacism extended to 
the nominative and consequent shortening, celevj d£gener.^ 
Originally this class included in Latin a larger number of stems- 
than have been preserved : by comparing, for example, nfibSs 
with Gk. v€<l}os and Sk. ndbhas (gen. ndbfias-as), sedes with 
€8os, mOles with mdles-tus (cf. hones-tu-s\ etc.,^ it is easy to see* 
that the regular declension was nubes *nubeS'is. The dat.-abl, 
pi. *nv^e8-bus became nubi-buSj whence through analogy a dat. 
sing, nubl ^ and all the rest of the declension, as though based 
on a stem *nubi'. The result is that, except in the nom. sing., 
the declension of nUbes no longer differs from that of ovis. 

III. Neuters in -OS- (-es-). — The gradation in these stems 
is well known : the o appears only in the nom.-acc. sing., t€lxo^ 
*T€tx€0'-os (T€tx€os T€Lxov^), funus *fune8'is {funeris\ etc. In 
Latin, however, several stems have generalized the o ; Hemjpds 
*temj)ds-is, *corpds *corpds-iSj which became phonetically 
tenipus temporiSj etc. 

IV. Neuters in -as-. — This declension, which is confined tO' 
Greek, shows no gradation, but is based on two stems, one in. 
-aor-, the other in -ar- : Kcpas Kcpar-os, and also */c€pa(r-os (Kipaos 
K€p(j)s), *K€pacr'a (*K€paa Kcpd), etc.* 

V. Greek perfect participles, — The sigmatic form of the 
suffix (*-fo<r') appears only in the nom. sing. (XcXuicws XcXi/kos) 
and in the formation of the feminine (XcXv/cvta = *A€Xi;icuo'-ta). 
All the rest of the declension is based on a dental stem, with 

* Perhaps also shortening without rhotacism in the form cinU^*cinM (for 
cities ?), on the model of the oblique cases (*ci»i^s-w changed to cineru). 

2 In spite of the difference of quantity in the radical vowel, which may, 
in all these cases, depend on a very ancient modification of the root. Cf.. 
Bupra 124, 2. 

3 Thus nubl : nuhihus — ovl : ovibus. On the other hand it was probably 
the regular gen. *nuberum which gave rise to the archaic gen. boverum cited 
by Varro. 

* Supra 129. — The dative (locative) sing. K^pji still remains to be accounted 
for ; t being subscript only after a long vowel, we ought to have xipai. The 
form K€pgi must be regarded as a mere variation of spelling, unless (which is 
highly improbable) it is a true dative (*/ce/[)at=*/ce/)a-cu). — The Horn. nom. 
pi. yepa (II. ii. 237), Kp^a (A. viii. 231), go back to 'Y€(>a,K^4aA^^^^^a^^^'^'^'^ 
shortened in imitatiou of the other ive\i\.eT ^YvxiaX^. 
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no gradation : ^ \e\vKar-a XeXvKOT-o^, etc. The long vowel of the 
nominative has spread to the other cases in a few Homeric 
forms, ycyau)T-09, /xc/AawT-a ; the Attic ia-Twra is a contracted 
form of Ion. coTCurr-a = *iaTrjoT-'a. 

VI. Comparatives, — Greek has two stems : one ending in a 
nasal, which has passed from the nom. sing, to all the other 
cases, fi€C^iDv fiei^ov fieC^ov-os ; the other sigmatic, no longer ap- 
pearing except in ace. sing, and nom.-acc. pi., but in these cases 
preferred in classical Greek to the nasal stem: ace. sing, 
(masc-fem.) /A€i^a) = *fi€i^oa = */>t€t^o<r-a ;2 nom. pi. (masc.-fem.) 
/i€t^oi;s=*/A€tfo€s = */>t€^'Co(r-€9, used also as ace. pi. ; ^ nom.-acc. pi. 
neut. fiec^o) = *ix€itfia. •=■ */4€t^o<r-a. 

Latin has only the sigmatic stem: originally *mdjOs 
*mdj6si8j then mdjOris and mdjdr, as above in the case of 
honor. The nom. sing. neut. mdjus remained uncontaminated, 
but the rest of the declension has a long vowel on the analogy 
of the masc.-fem., e,g,, neut. pi. mdj6ra instead of ^mdjdr-a^ cf. 
*/i€tifo<r-a. 

§ 5. Diphthongal Stems, 

(213) I. Monosyllables, — 1. Stem *dySw- (sky, day); from 
pre-historic times the w was liable to disappear under certain 
ill-defined conditions, cf. Lat. diSs^ the declension of which is 
analogical.* The gradation is still very plain in the Greek 
declension: nom. Zcvs = ♦Zt/vs = *A2/>7i^s, and Ztj-s (dialectical) 
:=^di£-S', voc» Zcv, Lat. JUipiter)] ace. Zt}-v (Dor. Aa-v in Theo- 
critus) =cZz^-m ; loc. Au = Atf-t; gen. Atos = Atf-o9 = *cZiii?-ds with, 
reduction of the stem-syllable -ew-. This primitive declension, 
was liable, in the various dialects, to all kinds of corruptions, 
the two most important of which are also classical : on the one 
hand, Atos Att gave rise to an ace. Ata, the ordinary form in 
use ; on the other, the ace. Z^r, being in its turn declined as if 

1 Cf. swj^a 128. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to observe that /te/^ci) cannot come from fiel^ova ; 
there is no similar case of loss of medial p, 

^ The ace. fjuelj^ovs cannot be contracted from ^fxell^oas. The assimilation 
here is due to the neuter, where the two cases are, quite regularly, identical. 

* Called the 5th declension, cf. supra 197. 
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it were a stem ending in -en-, gave rise to the Homeric declen- 
sion Zrjv-a Zrjv-C Zi/v-os.^ 

2. Stem *g(yw' (ox, cow, Sk. gdu-s) : nom. )9ol-9=*)&(i)v-5, Dor. 
)So>-5, Lat. bG'S] ace. ^ov-v /3u>-v,and p6a (rare) = *)9of-a = *</di(;-m, 
Lat. bov-em ; loc. ^of-t &ot?-6 ; dat. bov-l ; gen. j8of-os bov-iSj etc. ; 
gen. pi. bourn = *bdv-6m.^ 

3. Stem ^ndio- (ship). — Sing.: nom. vav-s=vav-5,^ Ion. vrfi-^ 
through analogy of oblique cases ; ace. vaf-<i.=*ndW'm ; whence 
Ion. vrja and New Ion. vca,* Att. vav-v ; loc. Dor. vaF-t va-t, Lesb. 
va-i, Hom. and Att. vrf-l', gen. Dor, vd-09, Hom. n/os, New Ion. 
v€09, Att. v€d)9.5 — Plur. : nom. vaf-€9 vac?, Hom. and Att. vijc?, 
Hom. and New Ion. vcc?, late Attic vav? borrowed from ace. ; 
ace. Dor. vofa?. Ion. v^a?, New Ion. vca?, and Att. vavs on analogy 
of ace. sing. ; loc. vau-(rt = *i'dTMrt, Ion. viyiMrt through analogy 
of the other cases ; gen. Dor. va-wv, Lesb. vawv, Ion. n/wv, New 
Ion. and Att. vcwv. Thus there is no gradation. — In Latin, the 
analogy of the regular dative ndv-l caused this stem to pass 
into the -i-declension.* 

n. Stems in -rfv-, — The stem ^iTnrrfV' is declined throughout 
without gradation. By the side of the ordinary nom. sing. 
i7nr€v-s = *t7r7n;v-s, is found a dialectical variation with loss of 
the semi-vowel as in dies, e.g. ypa<j>ri-q (Arcad.) ; this variation 
is proved especially by Doric proper names, e.^., *'AxiAA.i}-9, 
♦'OAvo-o-iJ-?, as is shown by the corresponding Latin form 
AcMlUSy UlyssSSj borrowed doubtless from some Doric dialect 
of Magna Graecia. This ending of the nom. sing, led to a 
sporadic confusion of these nouns with proper names in -es- : '^ 
thus the word "'Apiy-?, which in Lesbian is declined nom. "'Apcu-?, 
gen. "Apev'O^j etc., has in Homer the corresponding flexion 
*ApTy-9 ''ApTyos=-*''Api7f-o5, but also the analogical flexion, voc. 
''Ape?, gen. ''Apco?, etc. 

* The same anomaly occurs in the declension of rf-j, infra 220, 6. 

' The form *gw' with complete rednction occurs only in the deriTative 
*^7I xs *gw'dt which forms part of the compound iKardfi-p-ri (sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen). 

» Supra 76, 1 A. * Supra 76, 1 B. 

* Supra 76, 1 C. • Thus ndvit (nom). : navl=avi8 : avl. 

7 This confusion is naturally complete in words borrowed by Latin, 
Achillet Achillis like nubit nUbis, 
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With this exception, the declension is of the simplest 
character. — Sing. : nom. Imrcu-s ; voc. tTnrcv ; aoc. *t7nr^-a, Lesb. 

iTTTnya, Hom. lirvrja^ Dor. and New Ion. tTnrca, Att. iTnrcd ; loc. 

tTTTT^i, whence linril and tmrci; gen. Hom. Imr^o?, New Ion. 

t7nr€09, Att. tTnrccos. — Plur. : nom. t7r7r^€9, New Ion. I^nrccs, Att. 
tTTTTCis and Imnjs ; ace. iTrrnj-a^j New Ion. tmrca?, Att, Imrcds by 

metathesis, sometimes iTnreas with simple shortening, lastly 
tTrTrcts and iTTTT^?, borrowed from the nominative ; loc. ImrcS-o-t 
Panhellenic ; gen. tmnj-cov. New Ion. and Att. ttnrcW. 

III. Stems in -ow- and -oy-. — Stems which have the sig- 
matic nominative {e.g, ^pa>-s)^ have the long vowel in all cases: 
^p(i>-a = *i7/)aif-a, ypw-o^, etc. The other stems ^ have it only in 
the nom. sing., ttci^w irciO^-a, Declension: nom. Arp'ia = */LdTwy or 
ArfTit)=*AdT(oF ; voc. Arjrol ; acc. Ion. ArfTovv (cf. povv\ Dor. Aarwv 
(cf. )3o)v), but commonly ArfTia^ = ArjT6a = *AdT6y-a or Adrdf-a; the 
other cases present no difficulty. The external resemblance 
between these stems and those in -ov- led to many confusions 
between the two classes : thus Uvdio (Delphi) became IIv^oiv, 
whence the two parallel declensions TLvOovs TLvOol and HvO<ovo^ 
UvOiavL : we find the nom.pl. Fopydvc?, fromropyo), inHesiod, and, 
on the other hand, in Sophocles, the genitive arjBovs, from diySdiv.* 

§ 6. Vocalic Stems. 

(214) The stems in -i- and -u- follow two very different 
modes of declension, which seem to correspond respectively 
to an original long or short quantity in the termination. An 
^ or tl in the stem' is not subject to any gradation; it is 
simply split up into a vowel and semi-vowel (ii/, uiv) before 
terminations beginning with a vowel ; then, on the loss of the 
semi-vowel, there remains only a short vowel, e,g, Ix'^v-Sj gen. 
*lx0vf'O^ IxOvo^. On the other hand, i and U are subject to a 
special kind of gradation ; they take the normal forms ey and 
ew respectively before terminations beginning with a vowel, 
and remain reduced before a consonant. Greek maintains 

1 Supra 200, 2. 2 Supra 131. 

3 We should expect *Ai7r5, *7rei^«, etc., but the accentuation has been 
disturbed through the analogy of the nominative. 
' 'Aa-jr/f, 230 ; Ajax, 629. 
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this distinction perfectly in the -i^-stems, but in the -i-stems 
the two modes of declension have been confused, 

1. Stems in -u-. — 1. Without gradation : IxOv-^ IxOv-v tx^v-09, 
8pv-s 8pu-o9 and even 8pv-os on analogy of nom. ; and also vckv-s 
v€Kv-os (but the Homeric quantity v€kvs is probably more 
ancient), The contrast between the declension of sU-s and 
manvrS in Latin has already been pointed out.^ 

2. This contrast however is the only relic of the primitive 
gradation in manu-s^ which seems no longer to have a stem 
*maneu' corresponding to the Greek alternation yXvKv- *y\vK€f-, 
— Sing. Nom. : ttcXckv-s, aorv, yXuicv-9 yXvKv, Ace. : ttcXckv-v, 
ao-Tv, ykvKv-v (yXu/cca analogical ^) yXvKv, Loc. : *7r€\€ic€f-t, 
whence ttcXcacci ttcXcacci, aorci aorct, yXvKci yXuKct. Gen. : *7r€X€Accf- 
09, whence ttcXckco?, ao-rco?, y\vK€0<s ; in Att. ttcXckcws, aorcws 

(but not yXvK€(i)s, which belongs to a much later period of 
Greek) are due to the analogy of forms like tTTTrco)?.^ — Plur. 

Nom. : *7r€XcAC€f-€9, whence ttcXckccs ttcXckci?, ao-Tca aoTTjj yXuK€ts 

yXvKca (very rarely contracted). Ace. : regularly *7rcX€Act}9, 
*yXvKi)9 ; * but, through analogy of the other cases, Hom. 
TTcXc/ccas, yXuKcas ; Att. ttcXckci?, yXuKcts, through extension of the 
nominative. Loc. : regularly *7r€XcKu-ort, *yXv/cv-ort (Sk. svadH' 
su) ; but, through extension of the stem ttcXckc-, which was 
supposed to appear in the other cases, TrcXcKcort, aorccrt, yXuKcort. 
Gen. : ttcXckcwv, acrTcwj/, yXvKcwv. 

II. Stems in -i-. — According to what we have just seen, a 
stem *7roXi- (town, cf. ttoXI-ttt-s) ^ would become in the gen. 
*7roXti/-o9, whence 7roXto9, whereas a stem ttoXi- would become 
♦ttoXc^-os, whence 7roX€09; but 7roXt-9 and similar words gener- 
ally show both modes of declension, according to the dialect. — 
Sing. Nom. : 7roXt-9, <^vo't-9. Ace. : ttoXi-v, {fiva-L-v, Loc. : Hom. 
and New Ion. '7roXZ = *7rdXtt; Hom. irokrfCj in which the long 
vowel seems to arise from a very old locative form attested by 

^ Supra 204, 4 note, 6 note, etc. 

2 Supra 204, 4. 

8 Thus approximately ireX^/cews : reX^icewy = Ittit^wj : Iviriuiv. The accent 
irregularly drawn back in rreXeKetav clearly shows that ircX^Kccov and ireX^/cews 
had a reciprocal influence on one another. 

* Supra 206, 3. 

» We find in Homer woXTs (H. xvi. 69") anSi iroXIv ^JX. tl'Tv. W^, 
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Sanskrit (Vedic agnd^ from stem agni-, fire); Horn. ir6\€t= 
*iro Acy-i, whence Att. 'nr6\€Lj <f>v(r€i. Gen. : Lesb. ttoXlo^, ^vo-tos ; 
New Ion. TroA.tos and ttoXcos (contracted iroXtv^) ; Horn. iroXios 
and iroXrjo^ following wokrjX; Att. 7roA€a)9=7roXi709. — Plur. Nom. : 
iroA.i€s ; 7roA.iy€9 ; ^oXccs, Att. iroXei^, Ace. : regular ttoAIs (Hom.,^ 
Herod.) = *7roA.i-v9 ; through analogy of the other cases, itoXim^, 
TToXrfa^ and TroXcas ; Att. 7roA.€t9, borrowed from nominative. 
Loc. : regular TroXt-o-t (Herod.), but commonly iroAccrt through 
extension of the c of the other cases. Gen. : generally ttoXiwv, 
but Att. iroXccov with accentuation modified through ?roXcco9. 

In Latin, the declension in -?- is the only one preserved, and 
the gradation is retained only in the nom. pi. ovSSj contracted 
from *ovSS8 = *ov^y-S8, cf. '7r6\€€^ ttoXcis.^ 

§ 7. Heteroclites. 

(215) One of the commonest features of both Greek and 
Latin grammar is the existence of so-called heteroclite nouns, 
the declension of which is based upon two or three different 
stems, e.g, ywri ywat/c-a ywaiic-09, or, on the other hand, senex 
{ = *8eneC'S) sen-em sen-is; and this well-known peculiarity 
would scarcely call for anything beyond a reference to the 
practical grammars, but for the fact that certain heteroclite 
nouns form an important class, common to both languages, and 
going back ultimately to the parent speech. These nouns are 
the neuters in *-r(f),^ Gk. -ap, -wp, Lat. -wr, which form their 
oblique cases from a stem in -n-, to which Greek has further 
added a t, which may be compared with that of words like 
orcojLta-Tos, cf. Lat. nOmin-iSj^ so that, corresponding to Sk. ydkrt 
(liver) gen. yakn-ds, Greek has i77rap ^Trar-o?, Latin jec-ur 
*jecin-is (the diiference of quantity may be disregarded for our 
present purpose). 

Greek has several examples of this kind of declension : lyTrap, 
i^TTttT-os =*7]7rnT'OS'j OTcdp (fat) = *o'T'5ap, gen. (TTcdTOS = *crTT}ar-o9 l 
vSwp, v8aT-os, cf. Sk. uddn-j udn-ds, and Lat. ttnd-a where the 

* ir6X€if and ir6Xtas must be corrected to toXTs II. ii. 648, Od. viii. 660. 
« Cf. supra 206, 1. s cf. supra 127. 

* Cf* supra 115, 4, and 204, 7. 
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n of the suffix is reflected in the root, etc. But in most 
neuters in -op and wp analogy has assimilated the oblique cases 
to the nom. : Oivap (palm of the hand) Oivap-o^j lap (spring) 
€a/>os (jip rfp-oi). Several also are indeclinable. 

In Latin especially this analogical process was considerably 
developed. From the primitive declension femur femin-is, 
Latin derived, on the one hand, the gen. feinor-is and the other 
oblique cases resembling it, on the other, the nom. sing, femen. 
Similarly the declension jecur ^jecin-is became jecur jecor-is / 
but the lost form *jecin-i8 still survives in the curious genitive 
jecinor-iSj in which both suffixes appear. It is, to say the 
least, very probable that iter must have had a genitive *itin-is ; 
but the nom. iter gave rise to a genitive iter-is (attested by 
the grammarians), then the joint influence of these two forms 
produced the ordinary genitive itiner-iSj which in turn gave 
rise to a little used nominative itiner^ This accumulation of 
suffixes is not unknown to Greek : thus ovap (dream) has the 
genitive 6v€t]paT-os, a form which, apart from the vocalism and 
the addition of r, is the exact counterpart of jecinor-iSj itiner-iSj 
with the two suffixes arranged in the opposite order. It was 
inevitable that confusions of all kinds should arise in declen- 
sions having so unusual an appearance.^ 

^ We may also mention : (1) the declension of ydw^ 86pv, Hom. loc. Sovpl 
= *8opf-it nom. pi. yoiivara ■= *y6vf-aT-ay Att. Sdparat ydvara, supra 40 C a ; 
(2) that of Kdpa (neut., head), Ion. KdpTf^ nom. pi. Ka/y^-ar-a (II. zi. 309), 
gen. sing. KpdT6s=*Kpa-aT-6s (?), etc. 



CHAPTER III. 

PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

(2x6) Among the stems which follow the pronominal declen- 
sion two classes are to be distinguished, the demonstratives 
and the personal pronouns. The essential characteristic of 
the demonstratives is that they have a system of inflexion which 
agrees much more nearly with the nominal declension than with 
that of pronouns proper ; they also vary according to the gender 
of the object designated, whereas the personal pronouns have 
only a single form for masculine, feminine, and neuter : 6 ^ to, 
but cyw for all three genders. 

Section I. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§ 1. Terminations, 

(217) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative, — Greek always has the 
ordinary -9 ; the feminine forms have no termination, as is 
also the case with the masculine of the stem 6. Latin has 
as many as three masculine terminations : (1) -s, z-s, qui-s^ 
etc. ; (2) short e, with no further termination (still rather 
obscure), iste, ille ; ^ (3) f , which appears to be equivalent 
to oi and which is almost equally obscure ;2 hl-c^ qui. The 
feminine has the ordinary ending d ; but the stems which have 
in the masc. f =*oi, have in the fem. ae = *di^ hae-c, quae. 

The nom.-acc. neuter has a special form, the same in both 
languages : its termination is -dj Greek to = *t6-Bj cf. Latin 
i8tu--d = *isto-dj oAAo aliu-d, tC qui-d^ etc. 

1 They may be old vocatives, cf. supra 196, 1, or imitations of the regular 
ipse, infra 221, 7. 

> Cf. however 219, 1 note. 
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2. Accusative : -^?, Gk. v, Lat. -w : to-v, istu-Tn^ etc. 

3. Ablative (1): Gk. ovto) ovtws = *ovTa)8 ; Lat. ist6 = *i8tod^ 
istd = *istddj qui (how) = *quid, etc.^ 

4. Ablative (2) : Gk. -tto-^cv, auro-^cv,* etc. ; Lat. un-de (the 
nasalization is imitated from iwcZe, supra 187, 6), so also *cunde 
= ^quon-de in alicunde, cf . w-6^, *cu-bi, 

5. Instrumental (1) : Gk. thJ, aur^, dAA^, etc. ; Lat. $W(J, 7i^-c 
(this way), istd-c, illd-c.^ 

6. Instrumental (2) : Gr. avro-<^t ; * Lat. (locative sense) z6-f , 
*ctibt = *qud-bi in alicubi, u-bi, from a stem w-, found also in 
the comparative t^-fer, ali-bl with final lengthening perhaps on 
the analogy of the dative, cf. ti-bl. 

7. Locative : Dor. rct-Sc, etc., Gk. (illative sense) ttoi, etc., 
Lesb. oXAvt, iryXvL (far off, cf. t^Xc);^ Lat. hl-c = hei'C = (here) , 
istl-Cj illl'C. The illative hit-c = *hoi'Cy istUCj illuc, cUr (why) = 
*quoi'r (the r is a particle of the same kind as the Gk. pa apa), 
corresponds phonetically to the accented (not enclitic) ttoi. 

8. Dative, — Greek has the ordinary dative endings in the 
-0- and -a-stems: tw, m 777. But in Latin the termination -l 
of the dative, instead of being added to the final -o- or -a- of 
the stem, appears to eliminate and supersede it ; instead of a 
dative *illdj *iUae^ which would seem to be required by the 
ace. illu-mj illa-m, and the corresponding Greek forms, we have 
ill'i for all three genders, as in the imparisyllabic declension. 
It is probable that this ending, at first belonging exclusively 
to demonstratives of the imparisyllabic declension {qui-s, i-s), 
was extended to the others by analogy. This much is certain, 
that, having spread side by side with the genitive termination 
'lus (infra), it was added to stems which were nominal in their 
origin and resembled pronouns only in meaning: thus unu-s 
( = Gk. olvo'^) has dat. Un-l, sollu-s ( = oA.os) sollfj alter (com- 
parative in -T€po-) alter-ij though the nom.-acc. neut. Unu-m (not 
*unu-d), etc., would suffice to prove that their original declen- 
sion was nominal, 

^ Supra 187, 4. The nasalization of the adverbial ablative hin-Ct istin-c, 
illin-c is probably due to the analogy of indcj infra. 
« Supra 187, 6. * Supra 187, 7. 

* Supra 187, 8. * SuipraY^l A^« 
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9. Genitive. — In Greek no peculiarity; -o-stema, Toro= *Td-oryo, 
-a-stems, Ttts, TTJs ; imparisyllabic stems, .TtF-os.^ But in Latin 
the genitive of the demonstratives shows a special termination 
'lu8^ shortened lus^ which is not found in any other language 
and is most perplexing to the grammarian. The following is 
the most probable explanation of its origin. 

Let us take, for example, the form Sjus. The demonstrative 
root i, in its normal form and with the addition of the suffix -o-, 
may have produced a stem *cy-o- *eo-, of which the nom.-sing. 
masc. would be *eu-8 (cf. ace. evrin) and the locative (used as geni- 
tive)2 *€l. On the other hand, the same root, when itself acting 
as stem, has a nom. sing. i-Sj of which the genitive would natu- 
rally be *i-08 *i-u8 (cf. patr-us),^ Let us suppose now that 
these two synonymous forms were linkisd together by a sort of 
pleonasm which is very common in all languages ; this would 
give the combination *eZ ius^ the transition of which to Sjiis 
(often written eiius) is easy to understand. In the same way, 
to HUl^ *i8tlj *quol^ the regular genitives of the pronouns iUCj 
iste, qulj etc., was attached the same genitive *iu8 of the 
pronoun is ; whence the pleonastic forms illlu8j i8tltc8y qvolus 
(Ep. Scip.), in which the accentuation iUiiL8 and not *iUiiL8^^ 
recorded by Martianus Capella, seems to point to an old con- 
traction from *illl iu8. 

Are there any direct proofs in favour of this ingenious 
hypothesis? No, but indirect proofs are abundant. In the 
first place, it is certain that the genitives in -l- (fem. -ae) existed 
in the demonstratives; they are foimd occasionally in the 
comic poets, e.g. istlmodl^ aliae rel in Lucretius. As to *tM«, 
F. Meunier has thought himself justified in reading it in a 
verse of Plautus, where it is supported by the reading of two 
manuscripts.* Lastly, nothing is more in harmony with the 
genius of popular language than pronominal pleonasm ; we have 
only to compare, in vulgar French, the phrases, " Thomme quHl 
vient, cet homme que tu lui as pris 8on couteau," and in German 

i Supra 187, 11, and 204, 14. > Supra 187, 10. 

8 £fupra 204, 14. « Of. M4m, Soc. Ling, iii. p. 187. 

& Set eccdm parasitum qaoi mi las auxilidtt oput^ Persa 83. We certainly 
find quorum eOrum in Trinum. 1023. CI. M€m, Soc, Ling, i p. 45. 
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declension the double dative denen^ the donble genitive derer^ 
etc. [Cf. the pleonastic use of which in vulgar English.] 

However this may be, this termination -Ivs was wrongly 
extended to a certain number of stems of nominal origin: 
Un-lus, sdUius, alter-ius, utr-ius, neutr-ius, Ulhius^ nUH-ius. 
This corruption is not very ancient ; nuUl is still found in the 
comic poets, and neutrum meaning "the neuter gender" always 
has neutrl in the genitive. 

(218) n. Dual: only in Greek; no peculiarity, except that 
the fem. is not used, the masc.-neut. taking its place : tw not tolj 

roiv not Ttttj/, rovTiii not ravrd, etc., to) rf^iipa (the two days). 

(219) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative. — The termination of 
masc. and fem. parisyllabic stems is *-y, which we have already 
seen introduced into the nominal stems : ^ Gk. (Dor.) ro-i^ ra-t 
(01, at); JjdiX. isti = Hst(hi^ istae = Hsta-i, Imparisyllabic stems 
have *-^s : Ttv-€5. The termination of the nom.-acc. neut. is the 
same as that of the nouns : ra, avra, rCv-a? So also in Latin 
ista^ iUa, qui-a (probably neut. pi. of qui-s) ; but we also find 
an ending ae, hae-c, quae, istae-c, the origin of which is not 
clear.* 

2. The accusative, locative, and instrumental-dative-ablative 
do not differ from those of the corresponding nominal stems. 

3. Genitive. — In the pro-ethnic period the pronominal gen. pi. 
had a special termination *-5om, proved by the Sanskrit demon- 
stratives (masc.-neut. t^-Mm, fem. td-sdm). This termination 
can no longer be seen in the masc.-neut. of Greek demonstratives, 
which have been assimilated to the nominal stems, rwv, tovtwv, 
cK€tVa)v ; at the most it would only be possible to recognise it 
in the Doric accentuation rovrdv = *Tovro-or(i)v. But in the fem. 
we have Dor. raj/, Att. TO)v=Lesb. Taa)v = *Ta-or(ov, and Dor. 
Tavrav = *TauTd-ora)v. So also in Latin : fem. hd-rum = *hd-su7n, 
istd-rum, etc.; masc.-neut. hO-rura, probably for *hd-rum = 
*hd-somy with lengthening of the thematic vowel on the analogy 
of hd-rum,^ 

^ alius ^*oin-lo8f diminutive of Unus. 

2 Supra 189, 1. » g^pra 206, 2. 

^ Probably it is due to the addition of a demonstrative element -i (cf. Gk. 
o{rro<T-l)f so that quae = *qua'it and so also in the nom. sing. masc. and fem..> 
quit quae, etc. * Cf. mj^a, 18^,1* 
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§ 2. Sterna. 

(220) I. Oreek. — 1. Stem 6- to- (demonstrative in the lan- 
guage of Homer, where the article is unknown, article and 
relative pronoun in that of Herodotus, article only in ordinary 
Greek, except in the expression 6 fiiv . . . 6 8c . . .). In Indo- 
European, the two stems *«o- *fo- alternated in declension ; the 
first characterized only the nom. sing, masc. and fern, (both 
without termination, *«o, *8d) ; the second appeared in all other 
cases. This is also what happens in Greek, especially in Doric, 
where the nom. pi. masc. and fern, is tol toC ; but in ordinary 
Greek the analogy of 6 17 produced ol at. The dual no (rd) 
everywhere remained unchanged. 

By the addition to this stem of the particle 8c, there was 
formed a demonstrative of more precise meaning, 68€ ^8€ roSe^^ 
corresponding in meaning to the French " voici " (here is). The 
declension is the same as before ; the particle is indeclinable, 
but by analogy the case-endings were sometimes added to it, 
loc. pi. TolcrBem and Toio-Scorortj/ (Od. xxi. 93, ii. 47) in Homer,*gen. 
pi. TwvScwv in a fragment of Alcaeus. 

2. Stem ovTO' (a demonstrative contrasted with the former 
as meaning " voil^ " (there is) and with the following one as 
meaning " this ^^ ). Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
origin of this pronoun, it is not difficult to recognise in it the 
stems 0-, t6'^ combined in different ways, whence arises the 
exact parallel between the two declensions 6 rj to, t6v Tqv etc., 
and ovro^ avrrj tovto, tovtov ravrrjVj etc.^ Hence the Doric nom. 
pi. masc. and fem., tovtol ravrat, is the only regular one ; the 
ordinary forms ovtol avrax are imitated from ovto*; avrq and ol at. 
The influence of a5Lalogy did not stop there; the Panhellenic 
ablative is outw, not *TovTta ; we find in inscriptions forms like 
ovTov and avTwv ; and lastly the stem rovro- nowhere appears in 
the declension of compounds Jike toloxttos too-ovtos, gen. rotovrov, 
etc. Moreover, the regular nom. sing, neut, tolovto toctovto is 

1 Cf. the illative otKdvSe, supra 187, 11, last note. 

2 Notice however that the common gen. pi. is ro^mav for all three genders, 
not *TavT<av in the fem. (cf. in the adjectiyes tplXbtv in all genders, supra 
195, 7), but in Doric regularly ravrav. 
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superseded in Attic, and already to some extent even in Homer, 
by a nominative with a nominal termination, roiovrov toctovtov, 

3. Stem iccivo- (that) : Hom. iccivos and cicctvos, Attic prose 
cAcctvo?, Lesbian ic^vo?, Dor. ic^vo9 and rrjvo^. Its origin is 
obscure ; it has no special peculiarity. 

4. Stem auTo- (pronoun denoting identity) : the oxytone accen- 
tuation seems to separate it etymologically from the preceding 
stems,^ but in any case it has been entirely assimilated to them 
in its declension. 

5. Stem o- : relative pronoun 0-9 rj 6 ( = *o-8), identical with 
Sk. yds yd yd-d, which presupposes a primitive stem *y6-. 
The epigraphic form (Locr.) fort, like the adverbial ablative ws, 
seems to belong to a different stem *siv6'J^ 

6. Stems tto- tl- t€-=I.-E. *^o- ^qi- *qe':^ interrogative and 
indeiinite pronouns (enclitics in the last case). 

A. *7ro-s TTOL TTO, lou. *k6-^ kt/ /CO, uot uscd iu the nominative, 
but frequent in the other cases ; Trm iroOev irol irov iroBi^ Ion. kw?, 
etc., cf. comparative 'n'6T€po<; and KoT^po's. 

B. Ti-s^Tt = Lat. qui'S qui-d. As is shown by Latin and 
Sanskrit, the stem ends in -i- : hence the ace. sing, masc.-fem. 
should be *Tt-v. To this form *tl-v was pleonastically added a 
new accusative suffix, rtV-a, and from rlv-a was formed the false 
stem Ttv-, on which nearly all the declension is based : * sing. 
TLv-a TLv-6^ riV'C ; pi. tlv-€^ rtv-as rCv-a rtv-wv. But the true stem 
Tt- is still traceable : — (a) in the nom.-acc. sing, neut., Ti=*Tt-8; 
(j8) in the loc. pi. rX-a-l, which cannot be explained through 
*Ttv-ort ; (y) in the word aorora, Att. ttTTtt (nom.-acc. pi. neut.), in 
which the group era tt is simply the representative of the group 
ry of the neut. pi, *Tt-a=Lat. qui-a^ pronounced as a mono- 
syllable *T2/-a.5 

^ Cf. Mem. Soc. Ling, vi. pp. 96 and 139. 

^ The word us in Homer often makes a preceding Yowel long by position ; 
we must therefore read fc^s, e.g. II. iv. 471, vi. 443, etc. Cf. however L. 
Havet, Melanges Renier, p. 371. ' Cf. supra 57, 1. 

* Cf. eupra 213. — Zend however has an aconsative cin-em^Tiv-a, 

* Supra 39 C 5. The initial a is simply the final a of the neuter word 
which necessarily preceded the enclitic *na ; thus in Od. xix. 218, we ought 
really to read *6inroZd <r<ra instead of * biriroi ' d<r<ra ; cf. in French m^amie 
(my dear) written ma mie^ whence the word une mie. [So in English a nadder 
has become an adder y and conversely an eke-name (i.e. an addlticysi^ \^ass^<^ 
is now a nick'name.'} 
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C. re-, not used in the nominative, often replaces nv- in the 
oblique cases (especially in Attic and Herodotus): Horn, to 
Tcwv ; New Ion. rtv rioLcri ] Att. rov tw, etc. 

7. The stem o- may be combined with each of the preceding 
stems in turn, to form various indefinite pronouns. The form 
of composition is both syntactical and non-syntactical.^ 

A. With TTo- K(y- : non-syntactical o-ttoj?, Ion. o-iccos, etc. ; syn- 
tactical, probably nom.-acc. sing. neut. * o8-iro8 * *oS-ico8, "whence 
the stems otttto- oicica-, and hence the doublets oircas ottttcos, oKtoi 
oKKb}^^ etc. 

B. With Tt-, generally syntactical i^ oor-rts, 7-Tts, *oS-ti, -whence 
Homeric om, gen. ov-rtvos, etc. The form ori arose later, after 
the loss of the final 8 of *o8, through the simple juxtaposition 
of o and Tt. The nom.-acc. pi. neut. is artva, but also (Att.) 

arra = ^aTj/a = *a^ta. 

C. With T€- : non-syntactical in the forms o-tov (Horn, gen, 
oTTco, Od. i. 124), o-To). which may be substituted in Attic for 
ovTtvo9, wTti/t, etc. ; syntactical with tc indeclinable in the forms 
wT€ (II. i. 279), (0(rT€ (so that), etc. 

8. The stems tto,- to- and -o- in secondary derivation form 
various correlative words, such as ttotc (Dor. ttoko) tot€ arc, 
77010-9 Toio-s 010-5, 7ro<ro-9 Toco-s oao-^ (and ooro'o-s, an obscure 
form), and similarly o'7roT€ ottttotc, etc. But these stems have 
nothing pronominal about them except the root, and their 
declension is purely nominal, e.g. neut. olo-v, not *oro. 

9. The pronoun 6 Sctva (so and so), gen. tov Setvo^, or better 
indeclinable, has not yet been clearly explained.* 

(221) II. Latin. — 1. Is: the two stems i- and eo-, which 
both come from the root i (one, cf. Gk. to-s and oto-9, one, alone),^ 
alternate somewhat capriciously in declension: — Sing.: nom. 
i-Sj ca, i-d ; ace. eu-nij ea-m (arch, z-m), i-d ; abl. eO^ ed ; dat. el ;■ 
gen. €jus = *el ius. Plur. : nom. el, and more commonly ii 

1 Svpra 176. 

- Cf. Kd7r7r€(r€ — *KdT 7rf(re. - * 

^ Sometimes non-syntactical in Homer, Snva (Od. viii. 204), Srivas (IL xv. 
492). 

* For the most recent etymology see Baunack, Stud. i. p. 46, who writes 
it as one word, ddeTva. 

* Cf. upra 108 and 109. 
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(through intrusion of the vowel of i-s),i eae^ ea ; ace. eOs, eCts^ ea ; 
dat.-abl, (els) ils ; gen. eO-rum^ ed-rum. 

2. Hic. — To the demonstrative stem ho- is added in declen- 
sion an indeclinable particle -ce, syncopated to -c ; all the cases 
do not take it ; but nevertheless it- is capable of being added, 
under one of these forms, to the majority of demonstrative 
words.^ — Sing. : nom. Mc, haec^ hoc (the o is long only by 
position, the true spelling would be *hdcc = hdd-ce)] ace. hun-c 
= *hdm-Cj han-c, hO-c; abl. hoc, hd-c : dat. hui-c and gen. 
hujus, probably influenced by the vocal ism of cul and cujus 
(infra). — PI. : nom. hi, hae, hae-c ; ace. hos, hcts, haec ; dat.-abl. 
his ; gen. hOrum, hd-rum. 

3. Iste, — This word is probably a combination of the two 
stems i- and to-, and hence ought to be declined : nom. masc. 
*i'S tvrS, fem. *ea ta, ace. *eum tvrm ; but the element is has 
ceased to be declined. — Sing. : nom. istus (arch.) and iste, ista, 
istud ; ace. istum, istam, istibd ; abl. isto, istd ; dat. istl ; gen. 
istius = *istt ius. — Plur.: nom. istl, istae, ista (and istaec on the 
analogy of haec) ; ace. istOs, etc. 

4. Ollus. — This archaic pronoun, of which numerous forms 
are found in old Latin and the dative olll even in Vergil, 
ought probably to be written Olus, if we may judge from the 
adverbial form Olim (formerly) ; but its etymology is unknown. 
The spelling with II is due to the analogy of the following 
word, of which it seemed to be merely a doublet. 

5. Ille, — The declension is exactly the same as that of iste, 

6. *l8dem, whence Idem, pronoun denoting identity. — In 
formation it is to be compared with o-Se; the pronoun is declined 
and the particle added always remains unchanged. The 
genitive &jtisdem for *Bjudem is due to the analogy of ^jus, c£ 
cujusdam, etc. 

7. Ipse. — This pronoun likewise contains an indeclinable 
particle -pse and ought to be declined Hs-pse, ea-pse, Hpse 
= Hd-pse, ace. *eum-pse, etc. Some of these forms exist as 
archaisms, and the abl. fem. sing, ed-pse survived even to the 

^ And to dissimilate it from the dat. sing. 

^ E.g. hiiJHsce and even liocce where the particle occurs twice o^^lt^^^'5k 
istlCf illiCt etc. 
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latest period of Latin in the adverbial phrase reOpse (really) 
= *reedpse. But, by a strange anomaly, the pronoun as it 
appeared in the form of the nom. sing. neut. became indeclin- 
able, and the particle was declined,^ so that the declension of 
ipse became exactly like that of iste^ with the exception of the 
neuter ipsum instead of *ip8ud. 

8. Stems quo- = Gk. iro- (relative pronoun) and qui- = Gk. rt- 
(interrogative and indefinite). — These two stems, closely allied 
both in form and function, were to some extent confused in 
their declension, so that each of them owes part of its declension 
to the other : for a stem qui- in the gen. pi. could only become 
qui-um ,2 not quO-rum, and again the dat. pi. of quo- was quls 
(cf. equl8\ not qui-hus? 

A. Quo-, — Sing.: nom. qul^ quae, quod; ace. quern (borrowed 
from qui-s, the true accus. quom remaining as a conjunction 
denoting time), qua-vi,^ quo-d; abl. quo, qu/i; dat. cul = 
quoi-ei; gen. cUjus—quoju8 = quoi-ius{^). — Plur. : nom. quei 
qui, quae, quae ; ace. quOs, quds, quae ; dat.-abl. queis quls 
(arch, and poet.), in prose qui-hus (borrowed from qui-s) ; gen. 
quo-rum, qua-rum. 

B. Qui-. — Sing. : nom. masc. qui-s, Osc. pi-s, fem. arch, qui-s,^ 
class, quae (borrowed from the preceding stem), neut. qui-d ; 
ace. quern for *qiLi-m (cf. avem for avim), quam (borrowed), 
quid ; abl. quO, qud (both borrowed) ; dat. cul ; gen. cUjus. — 
Plur.: arch. nom. masc.-fem. ques^ (cf. aves), neut. *qui-a 
(preserved as a conjunction), in classical usage qui, quae^ quae 
(all borrowed) ; ace. qu()s, quds, quae (do.) ; regular dat.-abl. 
qui-hus, but also queis (borrowed) ; lastly, gen. quorum and 
qudrum. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the combinations qui- 
cumque, qul-libet, quidaifn = *quls-dam, aliquis, etc., the 

' Cf. in French the pi. quelconques^ which ought to be *quelsconque. 
2 This genitive really existed, according to the grammarians. 
^ Quibus even gave rise to the barbarism hlbus {i long because of his ?) or 
thus = *tibu8j which is found in Plant. Curcul. 506. 

* Which likewise fulfils the function of a conjunction (comparative) ; the 
correlatives are turn {tun-c) and tarn, ace. masc. and fem. of the stem to-. 

* We find in Plautus (Epid, 609) : quia illaec est mulier ? etc. 

*' Which is found several times repeated in the Senatusconsultum de 
Bacchanalibus, 
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declension of which differs in no respect from that of qui 
and quia. 

Section II. 

personal pronouns. 

§ 1. Stems, 

(222) What makes the declension of the personal pronouns 
very complicated and often obscure, is not merely the unusual 
character of several terminations, but also and more especially 
the multiplicity of the stems which alternate in the declension 
of each pronoun. Hence it is important to determine at the 
outset these stems and the various forms which each of them 
may assume. 

I. In the I St person, three stems : (1) that of the nomina- 
tive singular, which is an isolated form, (2) *me- (m-) and (3) 
*no-. 

1. Nom. sing. : Gk. cyw, Lat. *egO eg6 ; the Sk. dhdra suggests 
that the nasal at the end of the Greek doublet cycov (Hom.), 
Boeot. tojv, is not wholly epenthetical. 

2. Strong stem *me-, weak *m-, in all the other cases of the 
Sing, in Greek and Latin. The stems *eme- and *em-, likewise 
occur, but only in Greek.^ There is also the stem *m- with 
an unexplained, but primitive, addition, ^-sme- *'Sm-j^ which 
appears in the Greek plural, namely, nom. pi. (Lesb.) afifi€s = 
*aL(rfi€{^)=*'^smd (cf. Germ, una [Eng. «s]) = *m-sm-<^, as vfifie^ 
= *yu-S7n'6 infra. 

3. Stem *no- (cf. Sk. ace pi. was), in the Greek dual and 
Latin plural. 

(223) n. In the 2nd person, four stems, Hey>- {tu-, tuy, 
etc.), *yurj *wo-, and lastly *(r<l>o- (exclusively Greek). 

1. The stem Hew- is common to Greek and Latin, where it 
characterizes the whole of the singular. In the nominative the 

1 Is tliis due to prothesis? or (which seems very improbable) to the 
analogy of iyib ? or, lastly, were they primitive forms, to be compared with 
the manifold stems of the other pronouns, but lost everywhere except in 
Greek ? The question seems insoluble. 

« Cf. Sk. sma and Lat. met^*sm€'d (ft\)\&\.vyeT\/mV8MKC»»^^2^^^^- 
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ti? is a vowel, e.g. primitively •ftl and •ftl, which may be seen 
respectively in the Doric rv (tv) and Lat. tU (of. Horn, rvn/, 
H. xix. 10). In the other cases there is an alternation between 
the forms Hewe^- Hew-^ Hwe- and Huo-. In Doric and Latin 
the w after the t is simply dropped. But, in the other Greek 
dialects, the group t? becomes cr, e.g. ace. a-4=TF€; then, the 
initial a- spreading throughout the whole declension, Lesbian, 
Ionic, Attic and the kolvt^ have in the nom. sing, a-v instead of 
the regular Doric rv (Boeot. tov=tv). 

2. The stem *yu-, with the addition •-«m-, characterizes the 
plural in Greek as in Sanskrit (abl. yv^mdt, like asmdt in the 
1st pers.) : Lesb. v/a/acs for ♦u/i/acs, Dor. vfii^ (long v), etc. 

3. Stem *K?o- (cf. Sk. ace. pi. vas) : in the Latin plural. 

4. Stem *(r<t>o- (?) ; in the Greek dual, with no parallel else- 
where ; of unknown origin, like the stem ♦o-<^c- of the 3rd person. 

(224) ni. In the 3rd person, two stems, ♦setiv'and *cr<^c- 
(in Greek alone), but only the former is primitive. It is quite 
certain, indeed, and Latin alone is a sufficient guarantee of the 
factji that the stem ^setu- served both for the singular and plural. 
Further, the pronoun *8ev>' does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to the 3rd person ; it is the reflexive pronoun for all persons and 
numbers.* From the point of view of Indo-European syntax 
phrases like ego se geram (J shall behave myself), vos sibi 
placetis {you please yourselves), amisimus suam matrem (we 
have lost our mother), quin sine rivali aeque et sua solus amares, 
etc., would be quite correct, and we still find corresponding 
usages at the present day in the Slavonic languages. In Latin, 
this pronoun remained strictly reflexive, but in its use was 
restricted to the 3rd person. In Greek the corruption went 
much farther ; the pronoun I- was used, either as reflexive, or 
as a simple pronoun of the 3rd person, and we know that 
Homeric usage is invariable in this respect. Hence it was felt 
necessaiy to create a plural for it, and the stem ♦o-c^c-, the origin 
of which is very obscure,^ was called upon to fiilfil this function. 

^ Its evidence is likewise confirmed by that of Sanskrit, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic; cf. Germ, sie irren sick (they deceive themselves). 

^ This accounts for the fact that it has no nominative. 

' Is it an instrumental in -<pi of the stem ffP-t e,g. a-<pivt which, being 
taken for a dat. pi. and wrongly divided a^-LUf gave rise to an imaginary 
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Then, in the classical period, both stems fell into partial disuse ; 
as pronouns of the 3rd person the demonstratives ouros, avrds, 
etc., were used, and in the reflexive sense I- barely survived 
except in the combination cavrov. 

The single stem of this pronoun takes the four forms ^sewe-, 
*S€v>j *sive' and ^sw-. The Latin declension retains only the 
last two, in which the group sw becomes s. In G-reek, initial a- 
is changed to the rough breathing and medial f disappears, e.g. 
ace. c€ = *o-cf-€; on the other hand, initial <r? is changed to the 
rough breathing, e.g. € = *a-F'€. Hence the doublets which 
characterize the whole of this declension. Hence also, even in 
Attic, the double form cavrov =*(r6f* avrov and avT6v = *a-f* avrov, 
and so also in the 2nd person, a-eavrov corrupted from *T€avTov 
= *T€F' avrdv, and the regular a-avrov = *tP ovtov. 



§ 2. Terminations. 

(225) I. Singular, — We may represent the Greek and Latin 
declension concisely as follows, placing on the same line the 
forms recognised as being morphologically identical. 

1. N. fycS, ego. 

2. A. ifU fUt fn^* 

^- Ab. Z"*^- 

6. p (ifiol fjuoi (mt?)i 

6. ' Xmi'hl. 

7. L.(?)^/i-fv. 

8. r iiJL€to efjt^o ifiov, 

9. G. i i/iios i/Mvs ifjiovs, 
10. Cmef, (mu). 

1. The nominative has been explained, supra 222 and 223. 

2. Divergent forms appear already in the accusative; the 
long vowel of Latin is confirmed by Sk. md^ tvd; the Greek 
formations represent, either another accusative, equally primi- 

stem 0-0-, to which other terminations were afterwards added? But in this 
case we should expect a vowel between the a and (p. The problem still 
remains to be solved, in spite of many learned attempts to do so. 

1 Much more probably a mere contraction of mihl. 

2 We find in Hesychius Tp4'(r4. KprjTes. Ci. %u']^a \Si va fvt>A 



TiJ, <rtJ, tu. 




Tfe^TCt ffit te. 


ii, i (Lesb. f^, se. 


te. 


86 (sSd). 


(FeSey. 


i-0€U. 


Tol aoL 


ioTf oT. 


ti-bl. 


sUbl. 


Tc-lv, Hv, 


ilvt ty (fUvt viv). 


rio T€Vf <rc?0 ffio GOV. 


eto ^0 ed od. 


rkoit revs* 


oiJj (?). . 


tul, {tu). 


8Ulf {SU ? ) 



til 
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tive, containing a short vowel, or perhaps the ablative, which 
we are about to consider, confused with the accusative. 

3. The Sanskrit ablative mdt, tvdt would require in Greek 
an ablative *ft€8, *t?€^^ *o-f cS, whence /lic, o-c, I, which are found 
in the accusative. In Latin *m^d became rn£d through the 
analogy of the long vowel of the ace. m^^ then the d was 
dropped after a long vowel : m^, ^, 8^, The last word, meaning 
"by oneself, apart," was afterwards used in the sense of " with- 
out " (s^ dolO^ without fraud), and also as a verbal prefix, e.g. 
sS-cSdere, literally " to go by oneself," se-cernere, s^-clUdere, 
etc. But the primitive form with short vowel still survives in 
the disjunctive sM (but), literally " this point being put on one 
side, except that. ..." 

4. The ablative in -Oev needs no explanation.^ 

5. The termination of the Greek dative is -ol : 1st pers. c/i-ot 
and enclitic jx-oL The 2nd person was already Hoy in Indo- 
European (Sk. te), which explains the fact that, even in Ionic- 
Attic, the non-assibilated form tol occurs as an expletive 
particle ; hence o-ot, like crv, is analogical. In the 3rd person 
ol =*o-f -01 (Lesb. fol), and cot =*o-cf-ot perhaps on the analogy 
of the strong cases. 

6. The Latin datit)e corresponds to the Sanskrit form 
md-hyam^ tvrbhyam. But the correspondence is incomplete ; 
it is probable that the Latin termination was assimilated to 
that of the nominal dative {])atrl). The law regulating iambic 
words allowed the scansion mihi^ tiM, sibt, which was sanctioned 
by the classical language. 

7. We have treated as a locative the case in -tv, which might 
likewise, however, be regarded as an instrumental, a dative, 
or even an accusative. It is certain that it is often used as an 
accusative, probably on account of its final nasal. The forms 
ifiLv and Tiv are Doric, and are especially common in Theocritus ;2 
we find T€tv = *Tcf-tV in Homer (II. xi. 201), ftV=*o-f-tV in Cretan 
inscriptions; the forms tv and itv^^a-ef-Cv rest almost entirely 
on the evidence of the grammarians. But, as a substitute for 
Tv (him), we very often find, with a dative or accusative function, 

1 Supra 187, 6, 

' This author also very often uses the nom. sing, rii aa an aoQusative. 
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in Homer /x-tV, in the tragic poets vtV (even in the plural); the 
origin of this initial nasal has not yet been clearly explained.^ 
The vowel of the termination is generally short; Theocritus, 
however, always has the scansion i/xlv and rlv, and we shall see 
that the corresponding forms of the plural ^ show the same 
alternation. 

8. The forms c/icio, etc., go back quite naturally to *€fii-a'yo : 
Hom. c/Acto, ifiioy New Ion. and New Dor. c/icv, New Dor. and 
Att. ifjLov (enclitic /acv ftoi)), etc.^ 

9. The forms ifjiios, c/acCs, etc., are Doric, and due to the 
analogy of the genitives of the imparisyllabic declension.^ 

10. The Latin genitive met, tul, 8Ul, is the genitive of a 
possessive adjective transferred to the pronominal declension.* 
The archaic genitives mts, tlSy come from the imparisyllabic 
declension. 

(226) II. Dual, — The dual forms (1) vioC vw, vailV vwv, (2) 
o-<^(oi o-<^(ij, o-c^ojtV cr<f>(^Vj (3) (very rare) a-^fitai <r<^<Dtv, are isolated, 
and probably new formations. 

(227) III. Plural. — The same is the case, 'though to a less 
extent, with the plural forms. In fact, it is now established 
beyond all possible dispute that originally the plural termina- 
tions differed in no respect from those of the singular ; in other 
words, the idea of plurality lay, not in the terminations, but in 
the stem. Sanskrit, for example, has in the abl. pi. asmdt, 
yusmdtj just like mdtj tvdt in the abl. sing. But already in 
Sanskrit, and perhaps even in the Indo-European period, the 
plural terminations of the nouns and demonstratives were 
transferred analogically to the personal pronouns. In Greek 
there still remain some traces of the primitive usage. There 
are none in Latin. 

A. Greek. — 1. The nominative, as far back as it can be 

" traced in Greek, already has the ending -s, on the analogy of 

the nominal plural : *d/A/ic9, vfifies, whence Hom. and Lesb. 

afjLlnes, v/A/Acs, Dor. a/A€s (long a, the rough breathing probably on 

* We must take into acconnt the probable confusion between tp—*(rf'tv 
and f-f=Lat. t-m, ace. of the pronominal stem t-, supra 221,1. On the 
nasal of fjUv and vtv^ cf. Baunaok, Stud. i. p. 48. 

2 Supra 187, 11. « Supra 204, 14, ^ C^VAuSxa'iaa^. 
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the analogy of vfiU), vfu^ (long v), BoBot. oufic9, etc. The Homeric, 
Ionic, and Attic forms i^/aci?, vfiti^ (long v) are due to the analogy 
of the nom. pi. of the stems in -c<r-,^ and the stem cr^e-, which 
is much later than the others, nowhere appears except with 
this long termination, 0-^619. 

2. Accusative. — The oldest forms are &fifi€, vftytAc, (r^c,^ foond 
in Homer (Dor. d^Ltc, v/ic, o-<^€, and Lesb. axr<f>€.). But, as early 
as the Homeric period, there were formed on the model of 
rffi€L^j etc., the new accusatives tffiea^j vfica?, a-xfUa^ ' ^ the same 
forms appear in New Ionic ; Att. rffm^f vfia^f o-^as, and in poetry 
ijfitts, vfiuL'Sj o-<^a5 (II. V. 567).** The last word even has a nom.- 
acc. neut. o-c^ca in Herodotus and the Attic poets. 

3. Locative (dative). — Originally probably ^ofjufuv *vfjLfjuv (like 
ifilv rlv in the sing.) : Hom. and Lesb. a/x,fii (II. ix. 427) a/Lt/ui^, 
v/Afu (II. vi. 77) v/jijuvj (T<f>Lv dcrc^t; Dor. afxiv d/uV, vfiiv (BoBOt. ovfuv) 
vfuv, a-<fiiv ; Att. rjfiiv ^fiivy vfuv vfuv, a-^ia-iv. The last form, 
which is found also in Homer, is evidently due to the analogy 
of TKTLv and other nominal locatives, as is also the case with 

Lesbian a/XfiearLV. 

4. Genitive, — The termination being the same as in the sing., 
the genitive must have been *dfifjL€Zo *vfiix€Lo, cf. ifieio. These 
endings were pluralised to *dixix€Liav *vfifi€L(aVf and thence : Lesb. 

dfifi€<ov, vfifxidiv, cffiiiiiv \ Dor. afxitav dfitav, v/xiutv a-^iitiv ] Hom. Ion. 
rffjt.€Liav rffiifjiVj v/a€ui)V vfiifaVj (rtjiiLftiVj cr^coiv ; ^ Att. rjfiiaVy v/xiaVy cr^cjv. 

B. Latin. — 1. Nom-Acc. : nOSj vOs, cf. Gk. dual vw. 

2. Dat.-Abl. : nO-bls vd-bls. If we may trust the evidence 
of Sanskrit, it is possible that there existed in Latin a dat.-abl. 
*n0-bi6s and an instrum. *n6'btsfi It was the latter form 
probably which survived, with both functions, but with its 
termination lengthened on the analogy of the dat.-abl. of the 
2nd nominal declension. 

* Thus TifieTs : ijfj^iav (gen.) = ey7ei'er$ : evyeviwp, 
^ Ab in the sing, ifie, r6, 1, Sk. abl. asmdt. 

3 Thus Tjixeas : iificU — eiiyepkas : edyeveis. In these forms the group ea 
almost invariably forms only one syllable. 

^ According to the grammarians, the perispomena are orthotone, fonns in 
which the accent is thrown back are enclitic, and so also in the case of 
the dative. 

* Here synizesis is naturally the invariable rule. 
Cf . supra 206, 5. 
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3. Genitive : nostrl^ vestrl ; nostrum^ vestrum. These are 
respectively (as in the sing, mel^ etc.) the primitive gen. sing, 
and gen. pl.^ of the corresponding possessive adjective. 

§ 3. The personal pronouns in syntactical juxtaposition. 

(228) In Greek and Latin all the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are capable of being strengthened by the addition of a 
pronoun denoting identity. In Latin the juxtaposition remains 
syntactical throughout, ego ipse, tui ipsiuSy semetipsum^ and 
each word retains its own declension. The same holds good as 
a rule in Greek : ly<a avro?, <rot avrw, yjplv avrots, v/muv avroiv, <r<^as 
avTovs, etc. ; in certain cases, however, the first word has be- 
come indeclinable. The regular ace. c/i' airrov^^lfik avrov, being 
written as one word ifiavrov, produced the apparently corre- 
sponding forms ifiavTia ifiavTovy^ and the same is the case with 
(rcavTw aavTov, iavrov avraJ ; then in the plural, the stem *(rF- 
belonging originally to all three numbers, cavrovs avrovs, cavrots 
avTots, iavTiov avrcov. Polybius even uses iavrwv as a reflexive 
pronoun for all three persons.^ 

In the Ionic of Herodotus an exactly parallel analogy seems 
to have started from the gen. sing, ifiio avrov contracted to 
€/x€a)VTov, whence c/x€<dvtov, and similarly o-cwvro), ccdvtois, etc. 

§ 4. Possessives, 

(229) The possessive adjectives are derived from the pro- 
nominal stems, whether strong or weak, by the addition of the 
suffix -6- : — (1) Gk. l^jiro-^y Lat. me-u-s ; (2) Gk. (Hom., Lesb.) 
T€os=*T€f-o-s, Lat. tuus = tovos = HevoSy'^ Gk. (Hom., Ion., Att.) 
o-os=*Tf-o-s; (3) Gk. (Hom.) €os=*o-6f-o-s, Lat. suus = sovos= 
*sev-o-Sj Gk. (Hom., Ion., Att.) os = (Lesb.) f6s = *aF-6-^',^ in 

^ Cf. supra 225, 10. 

^ Even a nom. sing, ifiavros is quoted from the comic poet Pherecrates. 

3 Cf. supra 224. 

* Cf. supra 32 A a. 

^ The adjective i6i 8s may in poetry fulfil the function of a plural possesr 
sive, ♦' their," and eventually that of a reflexive possessive of the othat^^ 
persons. 
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Greek in the plural also, Lesb. ^fifio^ vfi/AOi^ a-^JM^j Dor. afu>9, 

The only form which seems irregular is the Latin vocative 
of the possessive pronoun of the 1st person, ml. This ought 
probably to be regarded as the archaic genitive of the corre- 
sponding pronoun,^ which, in the common expression ftll mls^ 
assimilated its termination to that of the word which accom- 
panied it. 

In the plural, as there was not originally any pronoun of the 
3rd person, the other two formed a pair. This explains the 
other mode of forming derivatives, by means of the suffix 
^-tero-j the regular function of which we have already seen : ^ 
Gk. (Lesb.) dfjifxe-T€po^, (Dor.) a/xcrcpo-s, viii-Ttpo-^y (Hom., Ion., 
Att.) rifji€r€po^, v/Acr€po9, Lat. nos-ter, ves-ter. Analogy afterwards 
created in Greek a possessive of the 3rd person, o-<^cr€/oos, and 
those of the dual, vwircpo?, <r<^ain-€po9 ; and the external re- 
semblance between (r<t>€T€po^ and a-<t>iatT€po^ sometimes caused 
the latter to be used for the dual of the 3rd person, and the 
former for the plural of the 2nd, as in the second verse of the 

"Epya Koi "Rfiepai, 

1 Supra 225, 10. « Supra 121, 6, and 159. 



II.-CONJTJGATION. 

(230) The comparative study of the Grseco-Latin system of 
conjugation includes : — 

(1) That of the indeclinable prefixes (augment and 
reduplication) ; 

(2) That of the person-endings ; 

(3) That of the modifications which take place in the verbal 
stem through the addition of these endings, in other words, the 
study of the tenses and moods and their inflexions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUGMENT AND BEDUPLIOATION. 

(231) The augment and reduplication have many points in 
common : first their form, for both contain as a general rule the 
vowel e] both are indeclinable elements of conjugation, and at the 
same time very unstable elements, since they do not form part 
of the body of the verb, and may be detached from it ; lastly, 
both are essentially signs of the past tenses : the augment, in 
Greek, and there only in the indicative, characterizes all the past 
tenses, except the perfect ; the reduplication, the perfect in all 
moods and the pluperfect. By general agreement the augment 
is now regarded as a shortened demonstrative stem, a kind of 
index finger pointing the action expressed by the verb back into 
the past : ^ thus, l-<^€p€=I.-E. *^ bhere-t " formerly he bears," * 
whence " he was bearing, he bore."^ The origin of the redupli- 
cation is much more obscure. 

Section I. 

AUGMENT. 

§1. Form of the Augment, 

(232) The augment in Greek is called syllabic or tem- 
poral, according as it affects a verbal form beginning with a 
consonant or a vowel. But this distinction is only apparent : it 

^ Hence in Greek those moods of the aorists which are withont the augment 
do. not contain in themselves any notion of past time : eliri (say), <l>vy€ip (to 
flee), etc. 

^ Cf. in Latin legls UgXtt which, apart from the augment, resembles 
fKeyes ?Xe7e(T) much more closely than X^76ts Xc7et. 

3 So in the oldest Greek (Hom.), all the augmented tenses express all 
shades of past meaning without distinction. The notion of the past is con- 
tained in the augment and not in the form of the verb. 
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is connected with the fact that the e of the augment, which re- 
mained unchanged before a consonant, was, as early as the Indo- 
European period,! contracted with the initial vowel of the verb, 
and so lengthened it : *^ bhere-t (he was bearing), but *^ age-t^ 
whence ^dget (he was leading, Gk. rjye). 

(233) I. Syllabic augment. — 1. The ordinary form is an c- 

prefixed ; c-<^€/0€, i-jBovXe-ro, IctTTc (Hom.) = *€-f€t7r€. 

2. Very rarely c- is found : the rough breathing is in this case 
due to the analogy of the non-augmented form. Thus epirto (to 
creep) = *o-€/37r<D (Lat. serpo) ought regularly to become in the 
imperfect *£-<T€fyiro-Vj whence ^Upwov *€Tp7rov ; but instead of this 
we have ctpTror, imitated from c/jttw, Ipi/roj, etc. So also in ctTrcro 
(he was following), cto-Ti^Kct (he was standing), cwp^v (I was seeing) 
coAwv (I was taken), and various other cases, where the initial 
rough breathing crept in from tTro/xat, la-rrjKa ( = *o-€-o-Ta-K-a), 
opao), aXio-KOfiai, etc. But we find in Homer oA-to, from aX-Xo-juat 
= sal-io, 

3. There is also occasionally found an augment with long '^-, 
which in all probability is not primitive : rJLa (I went), tj-OcXc, 
rj-Pov\€To, ^-/xcAAc (Hom.' i/SovXeroj c/acXXc, which belong also to 
the classical language), rjSvvaTOj Hom. t]utkov (I made like, from 
t(rK(o = *ftK-o-K(o), r]€L8rj (he knew), also iayrj (it was broken) = 

*rj-dyrf from root fay, €(ji)p(ov = ^rj6p(i)Vy IdAwv = *^-aA.a)-v, etc. In 

several of these forms the long vowel is regular : thus ^t- is 
the form with temporal augment of the root el (to go) ; so also 
rjOeXe, i^lctkov go back to the forms with prothesis ^ iOiXoij ita-Kd), 
doublets of OiXo), to-Kw. Being referred by the speakers to the 
latter forms, they gave rise to the mistaken idea of the existence 
of a syllabic augment with long vowel, and this kind of augment 
became still further extended in Byzantine and modem Greek. 

4. The initial nasal or liquid of the verbal stem is sometimes 
doubled after the augment in poetry, either through spontaneous 
reduplication,^ or through imitation of the regular reduplication 



^ We mnst therefore beware of restoring in Greek *iayoPi *^eX^ov, * fo/n-o, 
etd., to explain ^ov, ^Xdov, &pTo; moreover, it will be seen that the two last 
could only have become in lon.-Att. ^eXKOov and *€dpTo or *c^pro, 

8 Of. Havet-Duvau, M^tr. 50. 
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of lpp€€ (it flowed) =*^-<rp€f€, €W€ov (I swam) = •c-oTcf o-v :- e.^ 
2\Xa)9cy €XXa\€j €fjifia$€j cXAittc. 

5. When the syllabic augment is prefixed to a verb beginning 
with a consonant which, when occurring between two vowels, 
is lost, it is usually contracted with the vowel thus placed next 
to it : €t/ryaf ero (he was working = *6-f cpyaf c-ro), €lxov = *€-f c^o-v 
or *€-<T€\0'Vj €l'n-6fnjv=*i-(r€'ir6-fjLrfi^ (cf. Lat. 8equo-r\^ etc. More- 
over in certain cases, in which contraction did not take place, 
the syllabic augment may still easily be recognised : Horn. Icittc 
(class. ctTTc), lava(T(T€ (he ruled), class, cayiy, kdXtav (cf. inf. 
oA-wvai)-, iu}vovfirjv (I was buying) = *€-fo(rvcd-/xi7v, Lat. v^num 
= *ve8'nO'mj etc. 

6. By a wrong extension of the diphthong ct thus resulting from 
contraction, and especially through the analogy of the reduplica- 
tion in €L of €tAi7<^a,2 were created the rare forms, TropctXi^^^o-av, 

(234) II. The temporal augment is much less uniform in 
character than the syllabic augment, and requires the following 
observations. 

1. An initial long vowel naturally cannot be affected by the 
augment: rjp^fxia} (to be quiet), rjpijji-go-a. Hence probably arose 
the analogy which led to its suppression even in verbs beginning 
with a short vowel. 

2. Initial d, c, 6, when augmented, become respectively d (lon.- 

Att. 17), 17, (0 : aycD, Dor. 5yo-i/, Ion .-Alt. rjyo-v; rja (I was) = *5<r-a = 

*Bs-m^ root €(T ; ^p-ro from op-vi}-/xt, etc. 

3. Through analogy, initial X and v may become I and v (Horn, 
laxov, they cried, II. ii. 394), but as a rule they remain un- 
changed. 

. 4. The initial diphthongs at, ol and av in ordinary Greek be- 
come 17, w and yjv ; ct and cu remain unchanged in common Greek, 
but are augmented in good Attic, ctKa^w (to conjecture) yKa^ov^ 
evpCo-Ku} evpiOrj ; lastly, initial ov is never changed. 

* Thus the difference between etpire (of. ^pireiv) and ^X^e (cf. iXOeiy) is con- 
nected with the fact that the fonner, quite regularly, has the syllabic, the 
latter the temporal, augment. In Doric, where ee is contracted to 97, we 
have regularly ^xo^t etc. The Lesbian form eHidov (Att. eldov = *i-fi8o-v) still 
shows the f of the root fiS, 

2 Cf. infra 238, 6. 
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5. Analogy often introduced the temporal, augment into verbs 
beginning with, a consonant which was afterwards lost: thus 
otKco) = *f otKco) (cf. FoLKo-^ vlcus) ought to havo impf. *€otKow, 
instead of which it has ^kovv ; so also in Horn. Ik€-to (initial I), 
unless the rough breathing is a late development, Att. rjpyat^iro 
(inscr.) by the side of ^Ipyd^fro ; and the verb Ihita (to sweat) 
= *(rfi8-L(a had already in the earliest times lost all trace of the 
syllabio augment. In certain cases both augments seem to be 
present : thus the regular *cotvoxoct (he poured wine, fotvos) and 
the irregular wvoxoei may have coalesced in cwi/oxoct, which is 
found for example in II. iv. 3, though there is nothing to prevent 
its correction to cotvoxoct. 

m 

§ 2. Use of the Augment. 

(235) We have seen that the augment does not form an 
integral part of the verbal form. It was originally a separate 
word. Now the laws of Indo-European accentuation, re- 
vealed to us by Vedic Sanskrit, required that the verb should 
be unaccented in a principal sentence, accented only in a sub- 
ordinate sentence. Hence ^ in a principal sentence the verb 
was enclitic, the accent resting on the augment, e.g. *d bheret ; 
in a subordinate sentence the augment was proclitic, the accent 
resting on the verb, e.g. *e bJidret, and .then the unaccented 
augment tended to disappear, *bMr€t, Gk. c^cpc. So also, from 
the remotest period, the moods other than the indicative had 
no augment, .inasmuch as they scarcely ever appeared except 
in subordinate sentences.^ 

According to this, it would seem that the Greeks ought to 
have said I^Siy (he went), but Xcyw on ^rj (I say that he went). 
But, in Greek as in Sanskrit, the augmented and unaugmented 
forms were so confused as to be used one for the other ; the 
latter forms even in a principal sentence, in the language of 
Homer and the poets, who drop the augment or not, as they 
please ; and the augmented forms even in a subordinate sen- 
tence, at all periods of the language. 

1 Br6al however (Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 333) prefers to see in the lo«i«.c»l 
the augment merely a phenomenon of B^nt&QUQ&\ ^\ioxi^*C\^^% 
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The usage in this respect is as follows. Homer and his 
imitators use an unlimited license; almost the same is the case 
with the elegiac and lyric poets ; by the iambic, and especially 
the tragic poets, the augment is rarely omitted, except by 
the latter in choruses, lyric pieces, and the narratives of 
messengers, which always have a certain amount of epic 
colouring ; in the prose of Herodotus, the augment is only 
absent in iterative verbs ; ^ lastly, in classical prose, the 
augment has definitely gained the day, and, apart from the 
aforesaid irregularities of the temporal augment, is never 
absent except occasionally in the pluperfect ; moreover it is not 
certain that even this was allowed in good Attic. 

In Latin, on the contrary, it was the opposite analogy which 
prevailed ; as far as we can go back, there is no longer a trace 
of any augmented form, and even the imperfect eram shows a 
short vowel, as contrasted with the long vowel of ^a.^ 

§ 3. Place of the Augment 

(236) Though originally distinct from it, the augment can 
only be placed immediately before the verb ; hence in simple 
combinations of a particle and a verb the augment is inserted 
between these two elements, 8ta/3atV(i) Sic^Satvov, Trcptyty vo/Aac 
TTcptcycVcTo, etc. If however the verb is derived from a com- 
pound and so forms an inseparable whole, the augment is 
put at the beginning: d/xc^ta-jSTyTcw (to dispute) ^/jw^tor^SiJnyora, 
dvTtStKccD (to defend a suit against) r^vrihiKow,^ 

But it was inevitable that some confusion should arise 
between these two classes of words, which in many cases could 
scarcely be distinguished except by the etymologist. Thus 
sometimes the particle seemed to form part of the body of the 
verb and on that account received the augment, especially 
when the verbal whole thus formed differed greatly from 
the simple verb in meaning, as in the case of cTrtora/iat (I 
know), which no longer retained in any degree the meaning 
of tarrrjfiL] hence the imperfect rjirLo-TdfirfVy and similarly in 

1 Supra 142. 



3 



pra 142. 2 Supra 149. 

Cf . svpra 178. There is no verb ^prp-ita or *5iicew. 
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Attic, rjiJi<t>i€(ra (I clothed), iKaOevSe (he was sleeping), iKaOT^fjLrjv 
(I was sitting down).i The opposite analog}', which was 
especially common in late Greek, produced the forms vTraiTrrcuov, 
(I was suspecting), Trpocc^Tyrcvo-c (he prophesied),' and even 
St|7T<Dv (I was managing), Sltjkovow (I was serving), for cStatVwv, 
cStttKovow, in which verbs there is really no prefix Sid, The 
most curious phenomenon is the addition of both the true 
and the false augment in the classical forms rjveLxofjirjv (from 

dv-€xofiai)j iJvTcSticci, cStr^TWV (Demosth.), rj^Kfi^a-firiTovv (Plato), 

yivT^PoX-qa-t (he met), etc. 



Section II. 

REDUPLICATION. 

§ 1. Form of Reduplication. 

(237) Reduplication in Greek may take three forms: 
syllabic before a consonant, temporal before a vowel, 
and syllabic before a vowel. Latin seems to know only 
the first form, and even that has become almost obliterated. 

(238) I. Syllabic reduplication before a consonant consists 
essentially in the repetition of the initial consonant of the verb, 
followed by the vowel e : Gk. \e-\0t7r-a, 8c-8opic-a, \i-\v-K-a ; Lat. 
de-d-t, pe-pend-iy pe-pig-t, te-tig-l, ce-cid-t, ce-cld-i ; the re- 
duplication is obscured in sedi = *se-zd'i = *se-sd'lj root sed, 
Gk. r^a) = *o-t-o-8-a),^ and the relation of sSdeo to sedt produced 
v^nl from vBniOj l£gl from l^gOj etc. The principle laid down 
will now be examined in its particular applications. 

1. The vowel of reduplication is always c in Greek. In 
Latin it is often assimilated to the vowel of the verbal root : 
i in di'dic-l ; in po-posc-l, mo-mor-dl (arch, me-mord-l), etc. ; 
u in pu-pug-l (horn pungO, arch. pe-pug-i\ tu-tud-l (from 
tundO\^ etc. 

1 Horn. iKa.rL^ov (Od. xvi. 408). 

2 There is no verb *0i7T€i5w or *67rrcJw. 

3 Cf. supra 87, HI, and 90, X. 

^ This corr option took place on a lai%<&T ^c^<^m^^xi*^sfv2^. 
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2. In Greek, an aspirate is changed in reduplication to the 
corresponding non-aspirated consonant : 9r€<^tXi7/iuu = *^€-^tXi7-/iai, 
cf. Sk. ha-bhdr-a (he bore)=I.-E. *hhe'bhor'e',^ so also rd-Oeuc-a^ 

#C6-;(av8-a, etc. 

3. When a group of consonants occurs at the beginning of a 
word, the whole group is never reduplicated ; but its treatment 
differs in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which seems to show that 
each of these languages has corrupted after its own fashion the 
primitive reduplication of the whole group. In Greek the first 
consonant alone is reduplicated : )9€-^XT/-#c-a, kc-icttt-zluu, c-cm^-K-a 
= *o-€-(rTtt-K-a, Hfipioya (I have broken) = *f€-f po>y-a, etc.^ In 
Sanskrit it is often the second : ta-sth-iir (they stood), root 
stlid. In Latin both are reduplicated, but the first disappears 
from the radical syllable : stetl for *8te-st'l (through analogy of 
dC'd'l), spopondl (I promised) for ^spe-spond-l^ from spondeO. 

4. Initial a- in reduplication naturally becomes the rough 
breathing : earrjKa ; ct/xaprat (it has been given as a share) = 
•(r€-o-/iap-Tat, root (reduced) *8mer (to share, cf. fiip^s and fjLoipa 
= *(rfjL6p'y-a\^ etc. Now it might happen that this rough 
breathing was changed to the soft breathing, either dialectically, 
through simple psilosis, e.g, Hom. iEol. t^^iope (he shared) = 
*a€-(rfiop-€j or generally, through the proximity of another 
aspirate, e,g. €(r\rjKa = *€(rxT]Ka = *(r€-<rxrj-K-a,^ Again, in re- 
duplication initial f was lost in Ionic-Attic,^ whence loiica (I 
resemble) = *f€-foiK-a, ioXwa (I hope) = *f e-f oX7r-a, lo/yya (I have 
worked) = *fc-fopy-a, ^pporya, Ippltf^ay ippvrfKay etc Hence in the 
last two* cases the reduplication did not differ from the syllabic 
augment ; this led to the substitution of the syllabic augment 
instead of partial reduplication in an initial group of con- 
sonants. The general rule in regard to the use of the two 
prefixes is as follows : when the second consonant is a liquid 
or nasal, partial reduplication takes place, yeypac^a, )9£)9Aa<^a, 
rirplfifiaiy /x-c/iny/iai, though dialectical inscriptions show many 

* Cf. supra 61. 

* The very rare forms ^epvirtafUva (Od. vi. 69), ^€pT<p0ai (Pind.) are new 
formations, based on ^virdu), jdrrru) after the loss of the /, when the /& was 
taken for the initial letter. 

® Cf. the Greek expression ij elfMpfjiJvri (so. r^xn^ fAotpa) " fate." 

* Cf. supra 61. * Cf. supra 40 A. 
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instances of the substitution of the augment, which is general 
in the Panhellenic lyvwica ; if, on the other hand, the second 
consonant is an explosive or sibilant, or if the initial consonant 
is ^, the augment almost everywhere prevails : l^cvy^at (cf . the 
reduplicated form 8t^>/^at),^ ci/rcvcr/Aat, cK-ny^at (in prose however 
KCKTTy/Attt), hrrvKa (I have spit), hrrvxa (I have folded), hrrqxa 
(I have frightened, but also iriirT-qxa and Hom. irefTT-qdi^)^^ lo-xto-rat, 
(it has been split), lo-rtKrat (it has been pricked), la-avTai (it has 
been thrown) from a-€vo) = *(r(r€v(a = *qy^wd (Sk. cydvd-mi), and 
so almost always with a- followed by a consonant. 

5. When once the reduplication had been confused with the 
augment, it was liable to the corruptions mentioned above ^ as 
being due to the analogical extension of the long augment : 
thus the pf. iopoLKa is not uncommon, but mostly we find IwpdKa 
on the model of iwpiav ; so also idXwKa and even cwXttci (II. xix. 
328), i<apy€L in the text of Homer, the latter forms being 
pluperfects with an internal temporal augment, unless they are 
merely copyists' errors. 

6. In the reduplication of f, when the two F's had fallen away, 
the vowels, being left next to one another, were contracted, 
when contraction was possible : ctpyacr^at = *f c-f cpyacr-zAat, etprjKa 
(I have said) = *f €-f €p77-ic-a, etc. The diphthong of etprjKa was 
reproduced in the three Attic perfects €L\ri(f>a * (Herod. XcXa^Tyxa), 
cfcAoxa ciAcy/xat (especially in compounds, but the simple XcXcy^at 
exists in good Greek), ^IXrjxa (from Xayxavo>, in Homer regularly 
XcAoyxa), where the radical 17 is certainly due to the analogy of 

(239) n. Temporal reduplication occurs under the same con- 
ditions as the temporal augment and is subject to the same 

laws : ^ ayo) rjyfioLL^ alpio) yprfKa^ t/cvco/xat a<fn)(Bo.i inf. ; but evprjKaj 

ovrao-fxaL (I am wounded), etc. It has been suggested that this 
augment occurs in the Latin forms ^.gl (from agf)), *epT (from 
*apiO^ coepl — *co^pl)^ and that in these cases the S was due to 
the Indo-European contraction of M (e.g. ^e-ag-^ *e'ap-\ and 
was afterwards extended by analogy to fBcl from faciOj cepl 

* Supra 94. * wfrrw has W7rrw/ca, never ^iirruKa. 

^ Supra 2^3, 3. * Thus, crXiy^a : *XiJ^w = cr/w7ica: ^tJcw. 

5 Supra 234. 
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from capiO, etc. Bat nothing is more doubtful than the 
pro-ethnic contraction of ea to S] and it is mucji better to see 
in ^glj fSclj cSpl the normal form of the roots which appear in 
the reduced form in agOy faciO^ capiO ; ^ more especially as the e 
of the Latin perfect was also supported by the analogy of sedl^ 

(240) III. Syllabic reduplication before a vowel, often 
wrongly called Attic reduplication, is more common in Homer 
than the preceding kind, and is found in all dialects. It consists 
of the reduplication of the entire initial syllable of the verb, 
but with a short vowel, whereas the verbal syllable has a long 
vowel : oTT-wTT-a, oX-coX-a, oS-<o8-a, ih-ri^-iii^ (having eaten), ap-dp-a 
ap-rjp-a (I have fitted), etc. These few radical formations, which 
were very simple and probably primitive, served as models for 
others of a more complicated character, such as iX-T^XovO-a (and 
Hom. etXi^XovOa, through a corruption), cyp-ifyop-a (from cyctpw), 
d(f-T}Ko(f)-a, iv'T^vox-a (root cvcic, cf. aor. ^veyKOv)^ oA-wXcic-a (I have 
caused to perish, cf . oAc-k-w), ofx-tafioK-a (from ofivvfiLj to swear, 
fut. o/xd-o-o)), etc. ; and secondarily for actual barbarisms, in 
which the entire termination was transferred from one of the 
above forms, e.g, iSrjSoKa (I have eaten, root cS), dyi^oxa (from 
ayo)), evidently modelled on iv^voxa- This common mode of 
formation is confined to Greek.^ 

§ 2. Use of Reduplication, 

(241) There is no doubt that in Indo-European the re- 
duplication was liable to disappear, probably under the same 
conditions as the augment. There is even an unquestionable 
instance of a perfect which must have entirely lost all reduplica- 
tion in the pro-ethnic period, since there is no trace of it in 
any language ; viz. *iv6yd-a (I have seen, I know), Sk. vM-a (I 
know), Gk. oTS-a, Lat. vld-l, Goth, vait (Germ, ich weiss [Eng. 
I loot^). But in Greek, the reduplication had already become 
fijxed in the Homeric period, just as was the case with the 
augment in the classical period, so that, apart from the 

1 Supra 41, 2 and 3. ' Supra 238. 

^ Cf. the same type of reduplication in the aorist &y ay-eTv {supra 90, IX) 
and in the oxytone feminines, dy-ury-ifi (supra 110). 
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capricious variations of the temporal reduplication, we can 
barely glean a few instances here and there of perfects without 
reduplication. It is Herodotus who supplies the most examples : 

OLKa for €OLKaj epyaoTaiy etc. 

In- Latin the opposite process took place. Latin, like Greek, 
had inherited from the beginning a few non-reduplicated per- 
fects; in another type, e.g. sMl^ the reduplication remained, 
but was no longer perceptible, and we have seen that this type 
was extended by analogy ; lastly, in the whole of a very 
important class of so-called perfects the reduplication was 
regularly absent, namely in the old sigmatic aorists which 
became entirely confused with the perfect ; ^ hence there was 
abundant reason why this element should tend everywhere to 
fall into disuse. Accordingly the perfects mentioned above 
are almost the only reduplicated perfects in Latin. In all the 
perfects in -wz, -vl, and the great bulk of radical perfects, there^ 
is no reduplication, no-v-lj l£-v-l^ fic-l^ vtc-l, tul-l (for te-tul-l) ; 
much more is this the case with all the false perfects in -sZ, 
which never had it, vlxt, finxl, panxl (cf . pepigl^ both from 
pango). Further, in Latin as in Greek, the perfects which 
have reduplication keep it in all moods :. pe-pender-6^ pe- 
pender-i-nij like Xc-Av/c-w, Xe-kyK-oL'/xi, 

§ 3. Position of Reduplication, 

(242) The position of the reduplication is essentially the 
same as that of the augment, irepiyiyovc, but ScSvo-rvx^'^a, and the 
same irregularities are also noticeable, though much rarer : ^ 
false initial reduplication in i7/A<^t€cr/xat ; false medial reduplica- 
tion in 68ot7r€7rop>7Ka/A€v, for oySoLiroprJKa/jiev (we have journeyed) ; 
double reduplication in ScStry-ny/Aat, wSoTrcTrotTy/xei/Ty. In Latin, 
there remains only a trace of reduplication occurring between 
the particle and the verb, in the forms rettulit = *re-ietulitj 
repperl = *re-peperl ; as a general rule, even when the simple 
verb is reduplicated, the compounds lose the reduplication 
{im-pend'l^ con-tig-l). 

1 5Mpra96. ^ SuT^xa^^^, 



CHAPTER II. 

PERSON-ENDINGS. 

(243) The person- or conjugation -endings correspond 
to three categories in the system of verbal inflexion : person, 
number, and voice. The first two have already been defined.i 
Voice denotes the relation of the verbal concept to the 
subject; it is called active or middle (mediopassive), 
according as the action is thought of as taking place iu regard 
to others or in regard to the subject himself. Indo-European 
had, in both voices, person-endings corresponding to the three 
numbers, and to the three persons of each number. Greek has 
kept both voices ; it has also added to them some exclusively 
passive forms, some of which (the futures) are conjugated like 
•the middle, others (the aorists) like the active.^ It has likewise 
kept all three numbers ; but the 1st person dual has disappeared, 
and the other two persons are lost in some dialects, and may 
in all be replaced by those of the plural without making any 
difference.^ Latin has lost all trace of the dual, at least as 
regards its granmiatical function. It has two voices ; but its 
mediopassive, which is peculiar to Latin and contains nothing, 
or next to nothing, of a primitive character, cannot be compared 
with that of Greek, and will require separate consideration. 

Indo-European distinguished, in each voice, four classes of 
person-endings ; those of the tenses called secondary (aug- 
mented tenses), those of the tenses called principal or primary * 

1 Supra 184 and 222 seq, » Supra 98, 102, 103 and 146. 

* Cf . supra 184. From the fourth century b.c. the dual ^ forms are no 
longer found in inscriptions. 

* For the sake of brevity these will be called respectively secondary and 
primary endings, and, without prejudging the quebtion as to which series 
is the more primitive, the secondary, which are simpler and shorter, will be 
considered first. 
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(present, future), those of the perfect, and those of the im- 
perative. We shall find the same classes, more or less confused 
and corrupted, in Greek and Latin. 



Section L 
active voice. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings. 

(244) The secondary endings in Greek are added to the follow- 
ing verbal forms : (1) non-thematic aorist,^ l-^iy-v, €-x€(f)-a (I 
poured) ; (2) thematic aorist, (r<f>vyo-v ; (3) non-thematic im- 
perfect, i-TiOri'Vy c-SciKvv-v; (4) thematic imperfect, c-Aro-v ; (5) 
sigmatic aorist, €-AT;(r-a; (6) pluperfect, c-XcXvicc-a, c-XcAvkci-v; 
(7) optatives of all. tenses, Souy-v, Avo-ct-a; (8) aorists passive, 
i-TV7n)-Vy i-XvOrj-v, In Latin the secondary and primary series 
have been confused,^ and the resulting series is used for all 
tenses of the verb, except the perfect indicative and the im- 
perative. 

(245) I. Singular, — 1. The secondary ending of the 1st 
person is *-m after a vowel, and consequently *-m after a 
consonant: in Greek, -v and -a respectively;^ in Latin, always 
-772, because the termination is added only to vocalic stems, 
except possibly in eram^ which may be corrupted for *er-eni 
= *es-mj cf. Gk. ^a.* The teimination after a vowel is every- 
where very plain : Gk, l-Sw-v, c-^tSw-v, l-Xeyo-v, i-XixOrj-v, X^xO^C-q-v^ 
etc. ; Lat. legorin, legBha-m^ legere-nn^ sie-m si-^m, veli-m^ 
vlderi-m, etc. In Greek however the optatives of thematic 
tenses, which, like the others, have the secondary endings 
throughout the rest of their inflexion, have adopted the 
primary endiug -/At in the 1st pers. sing. : Avot-/At,^ Xva-oL-fii, 
and so also Xva-aL-fjn, AcXv/cot-ftt. The regular Tp€<f}OL'V is found 

* Cf. supra 86. 

' Except, however, the Ist pers. sing, of the thematic tenses, infra 249. 
8 Cf. supra 48 A and 49, 3. 

* Cf. the plpf. videram=i*vider'em (?), supra 149. 

5 This may be represented by the formula Xdoifu: XiJots = 5€Ckv^vml\ ^^Vm;.'*^^, 
and cf. infra 249, 1 A. 
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in a fragment of Euripides, and it tas even been proposed to 
restore ISolv in a verse of Sophocles.^ 

The termination after a consonant was for a long time not 
recognised. This is not to be wondered at, since the Greeks 
themselves, long before Homer, had confused it with the stem ; 
in presence of a system of inflexion like Ixca Ixcay, eXvo-a e\ixra?, 
etc., it was hard to imagine that the a was the sign of the 1st 
person. Yet, if we just consider that *€-x€f-a, l-OrjK-a, have 
exactly the same relation to the roots x^> ^^'f> that €-Otj-v has 
to the root Orj, that in certain cases the reduced forms of both 
roots follow parallel lines {e.g. 3rd sing. aor. mid. c-;3^i;-to like 
c-^c-To). and, lastly, that, if c^ca, c^iyxa, cKva-a were stems, the 
Ist pers. sing, in these tenses would have the simple thematic 
form without any special sign, which implies a contradiction in 
terms, we shall easily be convinced that the a in the one series 
strictly corresponds to the v in the other. This relation be- 
comes clear from the equally evident correspondence of the 
same two sounds in the ace. sing, and ace. pi. of nouns, iTnro-v 
7ro8-a, Linro-v^ 7ro8-as. Hence the conclusion is forced upon us that 
in cxctt = L-E, *^-glieiC'in^^ e-8<i)/c-a=*6-8w/c-m, lAro-a = *€-A,vo--wi, 
cA6AuKca = *c-A€XvKccr-??i, etc., the -a is the sign of the 1st 
pers. sing. This -a, which was regular in the 1st pers. sing., 
and, as will be seen later on, in the 3rd pl.,^ was extended by 
analogy to the rest of the inflexion. 

2. The ending of the 2nd sing, is always -s (Gk. l-^iy-?, I-Avc-?, 
8ot7/-s, Avot-s, Lat. Icgd-Sj legeborSj si^-s^ vell-s)^ which in Greek, 
in tenses of which the first sing, ends in -a, is added to the 
false stem in -a, e-^ca-s, l-AiJo-a-s, etc. 

3. The regular ending of the 3rd sing, is -t : Gk. l-Ori = *(rOrf^, 
€-(f>€p€ = Sk. d-bhara-ty Solyj, </)€pot = Sk. hhdre-t^ etc. ; Lat. lega-t, 
leg(^ba-t, sie-t, veli-t. But in Greek those tenses which in 1st 
sing, end in -a, have in 3rd sing, the ending -c, through the 

1 (Ed. R. 832, the construction irpMev ^ . . . Idciv being very rare, if 
not incorrect. 

2 "Exea, idujKaj etc., are therefore, properly speaking, what the ordinary 
grammars call 2ud aorists, not 1st aorists; ix^va is perhaps a 1st aor. 
(sigmatic) with regular loss of intervocalic 0- ; in it the analogical influence 
of Aei^a [supra 69, 1) was balanced by that of I'x^a. 

3 Infra 247, 3. 
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analogy of the perfect.^ • On the other hand, the accidental 
resemblance between the two types exec and €r7r€ = *€r7r€T pro- 
duced the type ctTra, eliras, etc., formed like l^ca. 

(246) II. Dual, — The 1st pers. is wanting. The 2nd and 3rd 
end respectively in -tov and -rdv (Dor. -rav, lon.-Att. -rrfv) = Sk.. 
-tam and -tdm^ t-Oe-rov i-Oi-rrjv, c-Xvc-rov i-Xvi-TrjVj i-kvcra-TOV 
i-kva-d-TYjv, etc. On account of their great resemblance and the 
exact similarity of the corresponding primary endings,^ these 
two forms were easily confused ; -Trjv is not unfrequently found 
for the 2nd person,^ and -tov for the 3rd. 

(247) III. Plural. — 1. Grreek has two terminations, -/acs in 
Doric, -/A€v in the other dialects, €-Xvo-/a€5, l-Xvo-fj^ey, The first 
would correspond to I.-E. *-mes^ cf. Sk. -mas; the second to 
I.-E. *-me??i, or more simply perhaps I.-E. *-me (cf. Sk. -ma) 
with a paragogic v, which was originally not permanent, but 
afterwards became so. Now in Sanskrit these terminations 
correspond respectively to the distinction between the primary 
and secondary tenses : bhdrd-mas = (tiipo-fjLes, but d-bhard-ina = 
i-<l>€po-fji€{v). Hence it is probable that Doric extended the 
primary ending to the secondary tenses, whereas the other 
dialects, on the contrary, generalized the secondary ending, 
<^€p(>-/A€v, infra 251, 1. 

Latin has neither ^-mes nor -me, but an ending peculiar to 
itself, -mw5* = *-m5s, which evidently has the same relation to 
the Doric -/x€s as the termination of Trarp-os has to that of patris 
=^*patr-^s.^ Hence we may assume for the parent-speech the 
doublet, probably syntactical, ^hMro-raes *bMro-mo8^ of which 
Doric has generalized the first term, and Latin the second. 

2. In Greek, always -re = I.-E. *-te^ cf. Sk.-^a, -tha ; in Latin, 
always -^?s=I.-E, *'tes (?). Sanskrit has, as primary ending 
of 2nd dual, -thas^ to which Latin -tis phonetically corresponds ; 

* Infra 252. Thus, (Xvae : ^v(ra^\i\vKc : XAu/fa. 
2 Infra 250. 

^ Begularly perhaps in Attio, accordmg to the most authoritative gram- 
marians : e.g. elx^rrivt (Ed. R, 1511. On the other hand, Kadej^derov (Od. 
viii. 313). 

* The very rare instances of the scansion -mils have no value from a 
grammatical point of view, cf. supra 206, 5. 

« Supra 204, 14. 
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hence it is possible that es-tis originally meant " you two are," 
that this termination passed into the impf. erCt-tis, and that 
at length the dual was used with the function of the plural.^ 
But it is also possible that the endings *-fes and *-te stand to 
one another in the same relation as *-me8 and *-7we, the one 
being primary, the other secondary. Lastly, it is possible that 
*'tes and *-fe formed a syntactical doublet.^ However this 
may be, the termination *-t€5 is quite unknown to Greek, and 
in Latin -te only occurs in the imperative. 

3. The ending of the 3rd pi. was *-n^ after a vowel, *'ijt 
after a consonant, whence in Greek -v(t) and -av{T) respectively, 
in Latin always -nt (except possibly erant for *er-ent = *eS''^t).^ 
The ending after a vowel is especially plain in the thematic 
tenses, €'(t>€po-v, €-(f>vyo-v ; the vocalic ending after a consonant 
is most easily to be recognised in the sigmatic aorist, iXvo-av for 
*€XvO'av=*l'\v(r-nt;^ everywhere else, and even in this case, it 
has been corrupted or obscured by various accessory circum- 
stances. 

A. At first sight, the ending of the sigmatic aorist and the 
non-thematic aorist (after a consonant) seems to be a simple f, 
cAvo-a-v, €X€a-v ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from the fact 
that the person-sign a has been extended throughout the whole 
inflexion of the aorist.^ The origin of this corruption is pro- 
bably due to the 3rd pers. pi. even more than to the 1st sing. : 
the relation of iXvov to i\vofjL€v caused i\v(rafx€v to be produced 
on the model of eXvo-ai/; then the doublet *€Xv(rfX€v iXva-a/jLcy gave 
rise to a similar doublet *e\va-T€ cXvo-arc ; at length the second 
series of forms finally prevailed, and, on the analogy of the 
relation between iXvere and lAvc?, there were based on iXwrare 
the forms iXvo-as, ikva-aTov, cAvo-a-nyv. The same process took 
place in the optative of this aorist: 1st sing. \v(r€La = *\v<r€iy'7n, 
3rd pi. Xv(r€Lav = *kv<T€Ly-ntj whence the inflexion Xvo-cta?, A.i;cr€ta- 
ftcv, etc. 

* Cf. gupra 196, 1, the dual of the 1st decl. used as plural. 

* M. L. Havet has very ingeniously pointed out that, in those verses of the 
comic poets which require the scansion estV nunCf etc., there is no reason 
why we should not read equally well *e8te nunc, 

8 Supra 49, 1. * Cf. infra 284, 2. 

« Cf. sujtra 245, 1. 
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B. According to what we have just seen, the regular type 
of 3rd pi. in all the other optatives would be *8ot-av = 
*8oLy-ntj *SiSoL-av, *Avot-av, etc. But the a became € through 
the influence of the sing. Sotrjv StSoo/v, whence 3rd pi. Soicv StSotcv, 
and the same vocalism also passed by analogy into Xuotcv, 
Xvcrouvy Xvcratcv, although there was no sing. *\voLrjv. 

C. In the non-thematic aorists (after a vowel), the termina- 
tion being -v(t), we must regard as regular the Homeric forms 
€crrav (they stood) = *€-crTa-vT, l^av, €<^av, €(f>vv (they were, 1st 
sing. C'(f>v-v\ etc., and the forms found in inscriptions iSov (they 
gave), €^€v (they put), Sicyvov, etc. ; so also in the aor. passive, 
Hom. Sdfiev (they were conquered) = *(€)-8a/Ai7-vT.^ But from 
a very early date the whole ending -o-av of the sigmatic aorist, 
being taken for the termination of the 3rd plural, was wrongly 
introduced into all these tenses, and thus there arose the forms 
l-cTTiy-o-aVj^ €'0€-(rav, l-8o-orav, c-StSo-crav, i-Sdfirj-a'av, i-\vOrj-<rav, 
etc., the only forms recognised in classical Greek. This 
analogy extended still further, since we find such forms as 
l'Xdpo'<Tav (they took), ATr^X^oo-av, etc., in inscriptions, chiefly 
Boeotian and of comparatively late date (2nd century B.C.). 

§ 2. Primary Endings, 

(248) As a general rule, it seems that most, if not all, of the 
primary endings, were originally derived from the secondary 
endings by the addition of an i. This purely empirical law 
can be verified in Greek in the case of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
sing., and 3rd pi., which are respectively -^t, *-crt, -rt, -vtl ; it 
cannot be verified in Latin, because in Latin it was just these 
four terminations which generalized the secondary form. 

(249) 1. Singular. — 1. The parent-speech had two termina- 
tions for the 1st sing., one for the thematic, the other for the 
non-thematic tenses. 

^ Supra 76, 1 A. Cf. ^afiev (II. xii. 14), fdycv (Od. ix. 91) and from the 
aor. in -Bri, ^/JuxOey (II. x. 180), i<f>6prieev (II. v. 498), KaTiKraBev (II. xiii. 780, 
Od. iii. 108), TXTJaOey (Od. iv. 706), etc. 

2 It is possible that iaTTiv and i<rTri<ra once had the same meaning ; if 
((TTTjffav was then taken to he the 3rd plural of (<rT7it nothing tvwitiisst -sa-^a. 
needed to cause the extension of the ending -(rav. 
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A. The thematic termination cannot be determined, when 
considered solely by itself; it consisted of a single vowel, 
which had been contracted in the pro-ethnic period with the 
final o of the verbal stem; the analogy of the perfect however^ 
is a ground for believing that this vowel was a, e.g. Gk. ^^^p-w, 
Lat. j^t'?'-o = *bhdr'0 = *hMr-Cha^ and in the sabj. if^ip-ta = ^bMr-O^i 
(cf. 1st pi. <^€p-a)-)it€v) = *ft/i^r-o-o-a.* The only thematic tenses 
in Latin being the present indicative, the future of the 1st and 
2nd conjugations, and the future perfect, it is .only in these 
that the ending -6 is met with ; biit in Greek it characterizes 
all futures and subjunctives. It has however been to some 
extent contaminated by the influence of the non- thematic ter- 
mination -/At ; iEolic in particular conjugates in -fn a good many 
verbs which in the common language are verbs in* -co, #caAi7-^t,* 

<fiL\rj-fiL, liroLvq-fu, yeX(U-/At ; SO also BoBOtian, <f>iX€t-fju, 7roi€i'/iL ; 

and to the same corruption must be ascribed the ending -wfit 
in the 1st sing, of the subjunctive, which is not uncommon in 
Homer, c^cAcd/ai, tSiOfU, dyay<o/At, etc.* 

B. The non-thematic termination *-mi is kept tuiclianged 
in Greek : €t-/x.t (Lesb. Hfx-fii, Dor. ^-/u) = *icr-iJiI, et-fjn, riBji-fu^ 
8€t/cvi}-/xt, etc. It may have been superseded here and there by 
the termination -w, in consequence of the transition, already 
mentioned, of a verbal form from the one conjugation to the* 
other; ^ thus o-^cvi/vcts (Pindar ^) points to a 1st sing, ^a-pcinrvm] 
but this phenomenon is rare and rather late. In Latin it is 
general and very ancient ; it is only necessary to compare fer^ 
with/er-iC, vol-0 with vdH^ e-0 with i-t, etc. The non-thematic 
termination (of course secondary) survives only in the form 
surnij and even this form is corrupted.^ 

> Infra 252. 

2 Cf. supra 143. 

3 It is very possible that, in some of these verbs {e,g. espeoially jcaXe-, 
supra 97) the iEolic inflexion was the more primitive. 

^ Thus tdcjfu : tSufjLev = tSoifju : tSoifieVf cf. supra 245, 1. The same cor- 
ruption is general and invariable in Sanskrit in the present indicative, e.g. 
hhdrd-mi (I bear), for *bhdrd'=^^ip-(a, 

* Cf . supra 88 and infra 274. 

^ Fyth. i. 8. Cf. Hom. ^e&ypvop (B. xix.. 393), deiKvvw by the side of 
delKPvfUj and infra 274 to 276. 

7 Cf. infra 272. 
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2. The ending *-si (Sk. -si) underwent more corruptions than 
any other. Indeed, it can scarcely be recognised at all. 

A. Among the non-thematic forms, it is still recognisable : 
in €r=*€(rt = Sk. dsi (thou art), the relation of which to I.-E. 
^8i=*dS'Si (cf. Hom. i(r-a-L) can be easily perceived; in ct (thou 
goest) = *€r-t=*€r-o-t, Sk. S'Si'j perhaps in <^|f-s, in which the t 
subscript, if not a mere invention of the grammarians, can only 
be explained by a form *^>7 = *^77t = *^T7-(rt, with final s added 
as below. According to this we ought to have *ti%, *8t8(p, 
*B€iKvvL=*TLOi]-(rL, *8t8a)-(rt, *8€ticvi}-(n, etc., cf. Sk. dddd-si (thou 
givest) ; but we have instead tlOt^s, 8t8o>-9, SeUvv-s, with an 
obvious intrusion of the secondary ending.^ The same phe- 
nomenon naturally took place in Latin: Ss = *Ss-Sjl-s for *l'Si= 
*€l-a-L,ferSf dd-s, std-s {vl-s is still unexplained). 

B. In the thematic conjugation, the Sk. bhdra-si would corre- 
spond to Ghreek *^€p€-<n, whence *<fiip€f.. Nothing like this is 
found in the active ; but in the middle we find, in Attic only, a 
2nd sing, ^cpct, Avct, as contrasted with ^epiy, Kvy ^ of the kolvti 
and all the other dialects ; and as there seems to be no phonetic 
connexion possible between <f>ipri and <^€p€t, we may infer that 
the latter is a regular form of the 2nd sing, active, which 
the Attics had kept, transferring it to the [middle voice on ac- 
count of its external resemblance to <t>€fyri. The almost Pan- 
hellenic form of 2nd sing, active, <t>ip€Ls, Avcts, is evidently 
corrupted; it probably contains the primitive form, *<l>ip€i, 
*kv€t,y to which was added a secondary ending -s, because the 
sign of the 2nd person was no longer perceptible. However 
strange this process may seem, it appears historically proved 
in the case of (jyys {8upra\ and it certainly is so in cIs (thou 
art, Hom., Herod.) and cts (thou goest), well authenticated 
doublets of the regular cT. The subjunctive has ^c/jt/s, similarly 
derived from the regular *(l>€prj = *<l>€prj'cri, or, more simply, 
modelled upon <t>€p€LSt in accordance with the obvious analogy 
by which a short syllable in the indicative always corresponded 
to a long syllable in the subjunctive. 

The form <^€p€-s, A.eyc-9, which is given as Doric and is found 

* ThuarLOTis : TiOere^iriBris : irlOere, 
2 Cf. infra 264, 2. 
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in Theocritus (d^cXycs, crvptcrScs), is evidently due, so far as it 
ever had any existence at all,^ to the analogy of the secondary 
tenses,^ and is parallel to the Latin forms legis=*l€gS-8, monSs 
= *inonei'8j amds = *a7naS-Sj audl8=*atidiS'Sj etc. 

3. The sign of the 3rd sing. *-ti (Q-k. i<r'Tl= Sk. ds-ti) occurs 
in all the non-thematic forms, but is assibilated after a vowel, 
<lirj-cri = *ff>d'TL, tlOyj-o-l, 8t8<o-(rt, 8€tKvi;-<r( ; Dor. and Boeot., with- 
out assibilation, tlOtj-tlj StSw-rt. Accordingly we should expect, 
in the thematic tenses. Dor. *<^€p€-Tt = Sk. bhdra-ti, and Ion. 
*(t>€p€(T(, ; but the Panhellenic forms are <f^€p€L, Xvei, which can- 
not go back to *<l}€pen, *Au6Tt, and must come from the analogy 
of 2nd sing. <t>ep€Ls, Xuct?.^ Similarly in subj. <^epi7, kvrj. The 
forms which are so common in poetry, ayryo-t, XdOjjarLy might 
be regarded as regular (<?.</. *<f>ipT}-cri = *ft>ip'q-rC)j if <f>€prjTL were 
found in Doric, and if moreover the i subscript did not indicate 
at once a new formation based on ayrj with pleonastic addition 
of the ending -o-t, as in 1st sing. dyayw/At based on dyayco. 

In Latin, -f , secondary ending : es-t (he is), &s-t (he eats) = 
*(~d-tj fer-tj vol'tj da-t^ sta-t^ i-t ; — legit = HegB-t^ amat = *a7ndt 
= *ama^-tj etc. 

(250) II. Dual. — No 1st person ; in 2nd and 3rd, -tov with 
no distinction : l-tov, ti^c-tov, Xve-rov, etc. 

(251) III. Plural, — 1. The regular ending is Lat. -muSy Dor. 
-/ut€s, in all other dialects -fiev introduced from the secondary 
tenses : * t-fi€v, Tt^€-/A€v, — (fiipo-fiev, <l>€pQ)-fX€i/ ; Dor. t-/x€9, St'So-ftc?, 
— \vo-fjL€s, Ai;<i)-/x€s ; Lat. su-muSj l-viuSj da-muSj — volu-^nus^ 
legi-muSj etc. 

2. Gk. -re, Lat. 'tis : ^ i-tc, Sl8o-t€, — Xvc-tc, Avi;-t€ ; es-tiSj 
vol-tis, fer-tiSj — legi-tiSj etc. 

3. Originally *-nti after a vowel, *''^ti after a consonant,® 
whence in Greek -vt6 and -arrt. In the thematic conjugation 
we find Dor. exo-vn^ dyw-vrt, Boeot. koXco-v^c, ^x^'^^h every- 
where else with assibilation *^cpo-vcrt, *^€po)-vcrt, whence Lesb. 

' It does not occnr in inscriptions. 

2 Thus X^es : X^7cr€=A67ej : iX^ere, 

^ Thus ^pei : ^p€is^(i>€p€ : f^pepes. 

* Supra 247, 1. * Supra 247, 2. 

« Utipra 247, 3, and 248. 
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aTrayyiXXoLorij ypa^taicn^ lon.-Att. <f)ipov<n, (fiipiacri. In the non- 
thematic conjugation, Dor. <^a-vTt, rt^c-vrt, 8t3o-vTi, Sci/cj/iJ-vrt, 
lon.-Att. <f>a'(Ti, Tt^cto-i, StSoOcrt, haKvvcri?- The last three forms, 
though correct, are not strictly Attic ; the true Attic type, 
Tt^c-do't, SiSo-do't, SctKKv-do-t (Herod, to-rcdo-t = ^tor-^-do-t), is due 
to the intrusion of the termination -avrt of the consonantal 
verbal stems. 

The last termination is visible in lon.-Att. tdort (they go) = 
*iy-ntij cf. Sk. ydnti^ and Ion. Idcrt (they are) = *€(r-ai'Tt, of 
which the regular form with reduced root would be *avTi = 
*o--avTt. The Boeot. cvrt, Att. cto-t, is merely *ttVTt influenced 
by the vocalism, accentuation, and unaspirated initial vowel 

of €t/Xl, IfTTLt 

In Latin we find tremo-nti='Dor, Tpifio-vn (they tremble), an 
isolated and doubtful form, inferred from Festus to belong to 
the Song of the Salii.^ The secondary ending is the only one 
historically authenticated; it is always consonantal, because 
it is only added to thematic forms, or forms which have been 
wrongly made thematic by analogy: su-nt, eu-nt^ feru-nt = 
*/ero-n^ =Gk. (€-)<^€po-v, legu-nt, etc. The forms da-nt and 
sta-nt, however, seem to contain only the simple root.^ 

§ 3. Endings of the Perfect. 

(252) The Greek and Latin systems of inflexion in the per- 
fect cannot be compared directly with one another ; the former 
is to a large extent primitive, whereas the latter has been 
greatly corrupted. It will be best to consider each separately. 

I. Greek, 

Singular, — 1st person: -a=Sk. -a=I.-E. *-a : otS-a=fo68-a (I 

know, Sk. V^d-a)j XeXot7r-a, \i\vK-a, 

2nd : originally -Oa = Sk. -tJia = I.-E. *-tha : oT(r-Oa = *f 068-^a(Sk. 
v^t-tha) ; Tjo'-Oa (thou wast), root is with temporal reduplication. 

^ The accentaation has been disturbed ; we should expect *Tld€i(Tii etc. Bat 
the accentaation of di5ov<ri was probably modelled on that of the contracted 
form 8r}\ov<n (cf. ^St'Souj, iHdeif infra 280), and similarly with the other forms. 

2 Cume tondSj Leucetie, prai tet tremonti. The verse might be scanned 
perhaps as a Satarnian, but tremunt would violate the metre. 

^ On amant for *amao-nt and monent for ^moneo-nt, cf. suj^ra 73, 1. 
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These two forms are the only regular forms of the 2nd sing, 
of the perfect retained in Grreek ; the a of the 1st sing, and Srd 
plur. (XcA-otTT-a, XcXotV-avrt) having become an integral part of 
the stem, as in the sigmatic aorist,^ the whole conjugation of 
the perfect was based on a false stem A-cA-otTra-, to which was 
simply added in the 2nd sing, the secondary and primary 
teimination -9, AcAotTra-?, AcXvKa-s.* In spite of, or rather from 
the very fact of, its rarity, the termination -Oa spread outside 
its proper sphere : ^(r-^a, being no longer understood to be a 
perfect, was taken for an imperfect, a mere doublet of ^s ; the 
syllable -6a was then regarded as an expletive suffix which 
might optionally be added to all forms of the 2nd sing., and 
this illusion gave rise to such forms as TLOrjarOa (Od. xxiv. 476), 
^X^to-^a, €(l>rj<rOa^ •jQ€L(rOa (Plato), iO^XrjcrOa^ ^dXoicrOaj etc., which 

are found more or less in all dialects, but especially in Homer. 

3rd : -€=Sk. -a=L-E. *-6 : 018-6= fotS-c (Sk. vM-a, Goth, vait. 
Germ, er weiss\ AcXoitt-c, XcXr/c-c. 

In the dual and plural the terminations are the same as in 
the primary tenses : 

Dual 2nd and 3rd: io-Tov=*Ft8-Tov; in the other verbs the 
termination is added to the false stem in -a-, XcXotVa-rov, 

XfXvKa-TOV, 

Plural, — 1st person : tS-/A€s tS-^tcv ^ (Sk. vidr^md^ Goth vit-wm^ 
Germ, wir wissen), and the new formations ot8a-/x6v, XcAot7ra-/ii€v, 

\€\vKa'fJL€V, 

2nd : tcrT€ = *f?8-T€, and otSa-rc, XeXotTra-rc, XcA-vKa-rc. 

3rd: to-dcrt (the <r on analogy of tore) for *t8dcri = *ftiS-aKr£ = 
*icidrntij^ X€XoMrcun=Dor. XcXotrra-i/rt, XcXvKcurt, etc. In late 
Greek we find also the termination -av (TrcTroo/Kav), evidently 
borrowed from the sigmatic aorist.^ 



^ Supra 246, 1. 

' Late Greek even created ^the form oI$as, and perhaps aotnally the 
barbarous pleonasm ot<r0as, 

^ Att. tfffiev on analogy of tare and tado'i, 

* The form taavn^ being taken as a present (cf. (pavrl <f>afd)i produoed in 
Doric the verb t<rdfii, I know {t<rdTi in Theocritus), and the -ilolians conjugated 
oi5a like the present of a verb in -fu (yoidrifii' iTiarTaficuj Hesych., cf. 011pm 40 
in fine), 

* [Cf. Classical Review, 1888, ii, 66, 117, 162.] 
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(253) n. Latin. 

If we transfer to Latin the regular paradigm which has just 
been studied in the case of Greek, we shall obtain, mutatis 
mutandis^ the following forms : sing. 1 ^vide^ 2 *v%ts-te} 3 
*vld'e ; plur. 1 ^vid-mus, 2 *vits-tiSj 3 ^vid-ent ; and, on con- 
trasting these with the real forms, we can see the general 
features that characterize the substitution of the latter for the 
former. Just as Greek has generalised a stem XeAotTra-, so 
Latin has based its flexion on a false stem vldi-^ Itqui-, Nothing 
can be more simple ; but di£&culties abound as soon as we wish 
to go into details. However, let us make the attempt, so far 
as it is possible. 

Singular, — 1st person : vld-ly llqu-l. The Greek termination 
-a is active, the Latin ending -I is middle and corresponds to I.-E 
*-a2/, Sk. -B (cf. Sk. babhUv-a, I was, mid. babhuv-i =ljSi.t, fu-l 
fat). This termination was naturally introduced into the sig- 
matic aorist which was confused with the perfect : dlx-l^ vlx-l, 

2nd. If, instead of the active *vtts-te^ we assume the corre- 
sponding middle form, we shall have *vlts-tl = *vld-tl. It is 
true that this form does not exist ; but we find a counterpart 
to it in such a form as dlx-tl, which it is quite unnecessary to 
explain through a syncope of dlxistl] for it represents very 
exactly a sigmatic aorist stem dIa?- = Gk. (€)S€t^-, to which a 
perfect termination has been added. Hence we can see how, 
aided by the 1st sing, vldl^ etc., the primitive forms *vUstl, 
*C€Citstij dlxtl, *mxtli might be superseded by vidistij cectdisti, 
dlxisti^vlxistljetCj and secondarily Hlc-ti by Uquistt, *pepicAl 
by pepigistij etc. We must add, finally, the probable influence 
of the stem *t?fd^s-, ^llqu&s-^ which appears in the perf. subj. 
{vider-o = €iM(i)\ in the optative {vider-i7n = €iS€Lrfv\^ etc., and is 
certainly not absent from the indicative (cf. infra 3rd plural 
and the formation of the pluperfect, infra 298) ; and we shall 
then be able to form some idea of the analogical influences 
. which have crossed one another in this complicated formation. 

3rd : mdi-t, by addition of the secondary ending -t to the 
false stem in -z-. 

Plural. — 1st person: vldi-muSj which perhaps goes back 
* Svpra 64 A. * Supra 144. 
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phonetically to * vJcH^s-nius, as muhi-bus goes back to *nub^s- 
bus,^ and which probably aided the extension of the false stem 
vidi'] similarly dlxi-mns, 

2nd : vldistis for *vits-ti8^ like vldistl, 

3rd: tidvrunt (Verg.), vlderunt and vld^re. The quantity 
vldHrunt is archaic and probably primitive : only scanty relics 
of it survive in the Augustan age. This vldi^mcnt seems to go 
back to ^vides-ontj the formation of which is not clear. Still 
more obscure is vidCre (such is the invariable qtiantity),^ the 
long vowel of which has passed into vlderunt^ tulerunt. So 
also with the aorist used as perfect, dlxere, dlxerunt, 

§ 4. Endings of the Imperative, 

(254) In all probability Indo-European had only three forms 
in the imperative, those of the 2nd pers. sing, and plur. and 
that of the 3rd sing. Moreover, the last form cannot be re- 
garded as verbal ; its ending *-tOd (cf. Ved. Sk. -tat\ which 
exactly corresponds to that of the ablative,^ obliges iis to see 
in it a sort of nominal exclamation, the form of which was 
independent of the number of persons to whom it was addressed.^ 
But, in Greek as in Latin, this termination was unconsciously 
connected with the primary termination *-ti of the 3rd plur., 
a personal sign was seen in it, and the plural forms were then 
derived from it by analogy. 

(255) I. Singular, — 2. It is important to distinguish most 
carefully the non-thematic and the thematic forms. 

A. In the non-thematic imperatives, Latin has two types of 
2nd sing., while Greek has a large variety. 

(a) In Latin, the root-stem with no suffix: ^s,/(?r, f, std^ dd; 
so also in Greek lo-nfj 7rL/j,7rprj (burn), ttw (drink). This is the 
classical formation for verbs in -vd- and -vv- : Sdfivd (Sappho), 

S^LKVVj arpivvv^ etc. 

{P) Gk. -^t = Sk. 'dhi, -M = LE. *-dM', in the present, la-.et 

1 Supra 206, 5. 

2 It may be observed that Sanskrit likewise shows an r in the 3rd plural 
of the perfect : act. dadur, mid. dadire (they gave), cf. dederunt and dedere* 
Cf. Mem, Soc. Ling. vi. p. 373. 

8 Cf. supra 187, 4. 

* Cf. in French [and English] •• silence ! " Germ. •* schritt I " 
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(he)—.*a''6i with pro thesis, t-Oi (go), <^a-^t, Horn. StSco-^i, etc.; 
in the non-thematic aorist, Horn. ^rj-Oij o-nj-^i, k\v-6l (hear), etc. ; 
in the perfect, Lcr-dL (know) = *f 18-61, k€k\v'6i., riOva-Ot (II. xxii* 
365) ; in the aorists passive, <^avi7-^t, XvOrf-ri,^ forms which are 
general and classical. 

(y) Gk. -s, a very rare termination, borrowed from the 
secondary and primary tenses : in the non- thematic aorist, Oi-Sj 



9 Ci / 

€-9, OO-S. 



(8) Gk. -ov, a termination peculiar to the imperative of the 
sigmatic aorist and still unexplained : \v(r-ov, 

(e) Gk. (dialectal) -r<i)9, a syntactical doublet of the -tcd of the 
3rd sing. (cf. ovto} out(i)s),2 taken for a form of the 2nd sing, on 
account of its sigmatic ending : (^arois 'avdyvu)OL (Hesych.). Lat., 
as in the 3rd pars., es-tO, used as a future imperative. 

{0 Lastly, a sporadic and partial transition to the thematic 
conjugation ^ produced the forms tl6€l = *tlO€€ (cf. <^tA.€t), SlSov = 
*3t8o€ (cf. St]\ov)j SetKvvc (cf. A.V6), etc. 

B. (a) In the thematic imperatives, the commonest and in- 
deed the only primitive form consists of the bare stem with the 
vowel e and no suffix: <^€p€ = Sk. bhdra, Xcittc, Ave, — iSc, XtVc ; 
Lat. lege J mone = *moneBy etc. In late Greek Xov = \ov€, irav = 
TraSc by contraction. 

{p) Gk. -s, on the analogy of the non-thematic forms, in o-xcs 
for (Txc (indie, e-o-xo-v) and IvtoTrcs (say) for IvtcTTre, indie. *?cr7ra) 
= *o-t-(r7r-(i) from root o-ctt (Lat. In-sec-e),^ 

(y) In iEolic, through transition to the non-thematic conju- 
gation, forms like ffiiX-q (Theocritus), imperative of t^lXrjiii,'^ 

(8) €A.^€-T(09 (Salaminian) like <^aT<os above ; Lat. legi-to, used 
as a future imperative, a distinction which is nob original. 

3. Gk. -TO) = *-Ta)8, Lat. -tOd (arch.), -to, always : Itr-Tai, i-to), 
<^a-Ta), — Xeyc-ro) ; Lat. es-tO, legi-tO, 

(256) II. Dual, — 2. -Tov, primary and secondary termina- 
tion, €(r-T0Vj <t>€p€-Tov,^ — 3. 'Toiv I IcT-TCDv, <l>€p€'T(ov, formcd from 
3rd sing, loro), etc., by addition of the final v of earov. 

* Supra 61 in fine. * Supra 65. 

* /Supra 88 and infra 274 «^j. * /Supra 90 in fine, 
5 Cf . If<rri7 and «upra 249, lA. 

* Thus ^p€TQv : <l>ip€T€ (2nd pIur.)=^^lp€roi» : i^ipere. 
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(257) in. Flural, — 2, Gk. -re, Lat. -te: Jc-rc, 4>ip€'T€; e«-fe, 
fer-tej — Ugi-te = *lege'te ; in Latin only, es-tOte^ legi-tote^ analo- 
gical fiitnre imperatives.^ 

3. As this form did not exist in Indo-European, Greek and 
Latin can only have derived it from the 3rd sing., by various 
analogical processes which can easily be restored : 

(a) Addition of the -v which we have seen in all the secojid- 
ary endings of the 3rd plur., Hom. Icr-rwv, i-rcov (rare) ; 

ifi) Addition of the 3rd plur. termination of the sigmatic 
aorist, -o-av,^ a form very much used in the Koivrj^ a little less so 
in pure Attic, €(r-Ta)(rav, <t>€p€'r(i}(rav ; 

(y) A type chiefly Doric (-kto)) and BoBotian (-v^co), on the 
analogy of <l>€p€T(t} and the primary 3rd plur. ^cpo-Krt, namely 
So-vTO), <t>€p6-vT(i>f also the only form known to Latin, suniO^ 
Icgu-ntO ; 

(3) The same type with the addition of the termination -v, 
thus showing two signs of the plural, Homeric, New Ionic and 
Attic of the best period, So-vrcov, <l>€p6-vT<i}v ; 

(c) The same type with addition of the suffix -o-av (dialectal 
and very rare), Delph. iovrtoa-av. 

Section II. 

MIDDLE VOICE IN GREEK. 

(258) The middle voice of Greek may be used, according to 
the tense or verb in question, as active (the reflexive shade of 
meaning being often imperceptible), or passive, or both alike. 
Nearly all its terminations go back to Indo-European, but 
they have been subjected to corruptions which for the most 
part are still unexplained. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings, 

(259) Theoretically it seems that the secondary terminations 
of the middle are derived from those of the active by the 
addition of a vowel which is a in Sanskrit, o in Greek; but this 

* Thus legitote : legitd (2nd sing.) = legite ; lege. 
2 Like (doffavj supra 247, 3 C. 
^ Thus sunto : esto — sunt : est. 
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law only holds good in Greek for three forms (in Sanskrit only 
for two), 

(260) I. Singular, — 1. The termination is -ftav (Lesb., Dor.), 
whence lon.-Att. -/ai/v, and is still unei^plained : i-So-firfv, IriOi" 

firjVj Sot-jxriVj <l>€pOL'firjVj iffyepo-firjVj ikLTro-jxrfVj etc. ; it is added in 

the sigmatic aorist to the false stem in -a- : iXvad-fjirp/, 

2. The termination is -0-0= Zend -/ia = Lat. -re^ : €Sov=*€Boo 
= *€-3o-(ro, iOoVj SoL-Oj <l>ipoi-Oj i<l>€pov = ^i'<l>€p€-<rOj cAvcro) = *€- 

Xvcra-o-o, etc. In the impf. iSiSoa-Oj crt^ccro, cSciKvvo-o, etc. (but 
cSvvci), thou couldst), the termination -a-o has been restored on 
the analogy of the cases in which the o- could not be dropped, 
e,g, plup. cXcXctj/^o and cf. cAcA-vcro. 

3. Gk. -TO, Sk. 'ta ; I-^c-to, €-8t8o-To, StSot-ro (accentuation 
modified on analogy of SiyXotro), <fiipoi~TO^ l-f^ipe-ro^ c-Avcra-ro, 
€-XcXv-To, etc. 

(261) II. DudL — 1. The ending ^fieOov^ which is in no way 
primitive, is a mere hybrid form, based on the ending of the 1st 
plur. -fieOa and that of the 2nd dual -o-Oov, It is scarcely met 
with in texts, and in any case it never belonged to ordinary 
speech, in which the plural was used for the dual, as in the 
active voice. Perhaps it is a mere analogical invention of the 
grammarians. E.g. 7r€pLS6fi€6ov (?) II. xxiii. 485, which, how- 
ever, is a primary form. 

2, 3, respectively -aOov, -^Orjv^ which are liable to be confused, 
like 'Tov and -Trjv in the active : evidently due to a combination 
of the dual form of the active with that of the 2nd plur. 
middle.^ 

(262) m. Plural. — 1. Greek has two terminations, -/A€^a and 
'fji€a-Oa ; but the latter, which is rather common in Homer and 
the poets generally, never appears in prose. Indeed, it seems 
to belong exclusively to the Homeric dialect, the poets having 
borrowed it for metrical reasons.^ The form -fieOa (cf. Sk. 
-mdhi) is certainly the only primitive form; but the other, 

^ Cf . supra 34 A 5, and infra 267. The Sanskrit ending is -thdSt of. supra 
101 note. 

2 Thus XieaBov : Xi5e<r^e=Xi;erov : XiJere. 

• ^ "Ei^bfxeda^ for example, cannot be used in a dactylic verse, and soarcelY 
in an iambic or trochaic metre. 
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which is very ancient, probably goes back to the distant period 
in which there still remained a distinction in the 1st plur. 
active between a secondary ending *-/a€ and a primary ending 
-/i€9, and it owes its o- to the latter form ; ^ in other words, 
'fieOa is secondary, while -^co-^a is an analogical primary termi- 
nation ; then, the two forms being confused, the Greeks used 
indifferently i<f>€p6ix€da and i<t>€p6fi€(r6aj and also ^cpo/xco-^a and 

<f>€p6fJL€da, 

2. Sk. -dhvdm, Gk. -o-^c for -^€ = *-^f€. Whatever may be 
thought of this last restoration, it is certain that the Grreek o- 
is epenthetic. To explain it, we must go back to the perfect, 
in which the same termination -$€ is very often preceded by 
a dental explosive, which is naturally changed to o-: Trenuo-de 
(ye know) = *iri'irv0-6€^ ttcttcio-^c = *7r€-7r€i^-^€, \i\rfa-6e = *\e'\'^6-0€j 
etc. Now this cr, which appeara in the rest of the perfect 
inflexion, is liable to disappear in the 2nd sing. : by reduction 
of the group, iriirva-crai becomes 7r€7rvo-ai,2 which is exactly like 
XcXvo-at; nothing more was needed to produce Ac-Av-o-^c,* and 
then a general termination -cr^c applicable to all the middle 
forms, €-Tt^€-(r^€, c-Xvc-o-^c. It is a remarkable fact that the 
perfect, from which the corruption started, is likewise the only 
tense which enables us to discover the corruption ; for, unlike 
any of the other tenses, it has sporadically retained the older 
termination : thus AcXetc^^c, €tKrj<f)0€ can be explained much 
better through *A.€-\€t7r-^6, €L-\rj(t>-0€ than through *A€-A€i7r-(r^e, 
*€L-\rj<f>-(rO€j and Tri-ffyav-Oe (ye have appeared) cannot possibly go 
back to *7r€-0av-o-^€, which would have become *7r€<^ao-^€.* 

3. In Indo-European probably ^-ntd after a vowel, *-7ifd 
after a consonant, Gk. -vto and -aro: c-So-vto, c-ti^c-kto, c-^c/oo- 
vTOj i'XiXv-vTo ; but Hom. Kct-aro (they lay) = */c€ti/-7iTo, in the opt. 
Orja-aL-aTo (Od. xviii. 191), in the plup. after a consonant (old Attic 
inscr.) e-TCTax-aro. The forms of the 3rd plur. in -aro are very 
common in Homer, so much so indeed that they are found even 
in cases where phonetic laws would require the n to remain a 

* Thus <p€pbfi€<Tda : (pepofj^s^iipepofxeada : *i<p^pofi€f cf. supra 247, 1. 
2 Supra 69, 6. 

^ Thus X^XvirSe : XAu<rat=ir^7ri/<r^c : vivvaai, 

* Cf. supra 47 C. 
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consonant, e,g, Horn. ^epXri-aro (Od. vii. 97) analogical for 
e-pi^Xrj-vTo, They are also very common in the New Ionic of 
Herodotus. In the classical language, on the contrary, they 
have entirely disappeared ; by the side of €6€to : l^cvro, i\v€To : 
iXvovTOj etc., this plural in -aro might well seem an anomaly, 
when the original nasal from which the a had arisen was no 
longer perceptible. The ending -vto was introduced wherever 
this substitution was possible : (.-kcl-vto^ e-Xvo-a-vro, StSotvro, 
f^ipoivTo^ etc. When the group thus obtained would have been 
unpronounceable, namely in the pluperfects of roots ending in 
a consonant, €,g, c-TCTa^-, the language preferred a periphrasis, 
Tcray/Acvot rj(Tav (they were posted). 

§ 2. Primary Endings. 

(263) The law which derives the primary terminations from 
the secondary by the addition of an i'^ would hold good in 
Greek for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd sing, and 3rd plur. mid., if, as 
the theory would presuppose,^ the secondary terminations were 
respectively *-/Aa, *-o-a, *-ra, *-vra^ instead of -/Adv, -a-o^ -to^ -vto. 
This is all that can be said with a view to connecting the two 
systems with one another.^ 

(264) I. Singular, — 1. Always -/^at, ri^€-/Aat, SeiKw/Aat, — (fiipo- 
fiaL, (jiipio^fiai, Xvo-O'fiaLj Xv^>y<ro-^ai, etc. 

2. Termination -o-at, whence -ai in the thematic forms : 
*<^€pc-o-ai = Sk. hhdra-s&j indie. Xv7/=Xv€at, subj. Xvrj=\vrjai, etc. 
In the indicative Attic substitutes Avci, and this form is even 
adopted by the kolvtj in the three verbs /3ov\€l, oUi and oi/^et. 
As it is hardly possible to reconcile Xvrj and Xrct, Xvu must 
probably be regarded as an active form transferred to the 
middle,^ especially as the form \vrj is very common in Old Attic. 
In the non-thematic presents, TiOe-a-ai, 8t3o-(rai, SciKw-o-at, etc. 
(but Hom. Si^rjaL), the ending -crat has been restored in its 

* Thus <f>ipoivTO : <f>ipw.TO^i<f)ipovTO :'€<pip€TO, 
2 Supra 248. But here the i becomes y, because it follows a vowel. 
8 Supra 259. 

^ It must also be observed that in Arcadian the primary ending of the 
3rd sing, -toi comes closer still to the secondary -to. 
5 Supra 249, 2 B. 
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entirety throagh the analogy of the perfect XAvcrat, which was 

itself imitated from AeXci^cu.^ 

3. Gk. -Teu= Sk. 'tS: rt^c-rai, ^€/>€-rai, tftiprf-^cu, 

II. Dual. — 1. 'fitOov (?), as in the secondary tenses, supra 

261. 

2, 3. -irOov, as in the active -tov, supra 250 and 261. 

' III. Plural, — 1. -fita-Oa and -fitOa as in the secondary tenses; 

Hom. and poet. <l>€p6ix€<T6a, class. <l>€p6fjL€6a,^ 

2. -cr^c for *-^€, as in the secondary tenses.^ 

3. After a vowel -vrai, rCBt-vrai., StBo-vrai, <^€/m>-vt€u, ^ipay-vrai ; 
alter a consonant -arai, Hom. KtC-arai Kiarai (they lie) = *i<€iy-7iT(u. 
New Ionic considerably extended the latter ending (Tt^carcu, 
loTcaTai Herod.),* which was eliminated by the classical lan- 
guage, KtivraiJ^ 

§ 3. Endings of the Perfect, 

(265) The perfect in Greek took the primary terminations. 

1. Singular, — 1. XcXct^-^ai, XiXv-iJuaiy etc. 

2. XcXcti/^at = XcXctTT-o-ai, lortf at (thou hast been pricked), irimxrai 
(thou knowest) = TrcTrvcrcrat, etc., whence XiKva-ai for *X€Avcu, the 
intervocalic o- being similarly restored everywhere, except in a 
few Homeric forms, /ScySXiyai, /Ac^viyai. 

3. XcActTT-rat, yeypaTr-rat, XcXv-rat, etc. 

II. Dual.^1, XcXetfi-fieOov (?).^— 2, 3. -^ov and -o-tfov (like 2nd 
plur. -^€ and -o-^e), X^Xctc^-^ov, XeXv-aOov, 

HI. Plural, — 1. \c\iLjx-fJicOa, \€\v-fJL€a-6a, etc. 

2, XcActc^^c, 7r€<^ai/-^€, 7re7n;(r-^€, — XeXu-tr^c.^ 

3. After a vowel, XcXu-Kxai; after a consonant, Hom. ^arai 
(they sit) = *i7o--7iTat^ (Sk. ds-ate), TCTcvx-arat, cppaS-arai (they 
have been sprinkled), Old Att. (inscr.) yeypd(l>-aTcu ; termination 
-arat extended in poetic language, yScySXiT-aTat, and in New Ionic, 

1 iSfwpra 260, 2. « Supra 262, 1. 8 /Supra 262, 2. 

* Cf . «ifpra 262, 3, and Att. Tt^^oo-t, supra 251, 3. 

* Thus Kcivrai : KeTrai^TldePTai : Tlderai. 
^ Head in Sophocles, Electra 950. 

7 iSwpra 262, 2. 

8 With Ionic shortening, ^ara* (II. iii. 134), and plap. ctaro for ^aro (H. 
xviU. 504, Od. i. 326, etc.). 
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oUiaTaL (they are settled), lost in the classical language, rjin-ai, 
(they sit), and regularly superseded by a periphrasis, yeypafifiivoi 



» ' 1 



§ 4. Endings of the Imperative, 

(266) All the terminations of the imperative middle, except 
those of the 2nd person, are modelled on those of the im- 
perative active.^ 

I. Singular, — 2. -cro, secondary ending: non-thematic pre- 
sent, tlOc-o-Oj 8t3o-o-o, icTTa-o-o, Sct/cw-cro, and also, regularly, tlOov, 
SlSov, toTo) ; non- thematic aor. (Hom.) <^ao, Att. ^oi5=Hom. 
0€o=*0€'(ro, 8oi; = *8oo, etc.; perf. AcActi/ro, Xikva-o; thematic 
pres. <^epov and (Ion.) <l>€p€v = <l>€p€o=*€l>€p€-a'Oy etc. The form 
peculiar to the sigmatic aor., Acti/r-at, Xvo--at, is probably the 
same as that of the infinitive, active,^ with the accent thrown 
back (inf. <f>L\rj(raL, imper. (^tXiyo-ai) as in all the conjugated 
forms.* 

3. -0-^(1), like -TO) in the imperative active.^ 

II. Dual, — 2, 3. -(rOoVf -o-^wv, cf. -tov, -rtov, 

III. Plural, — 2. -o-^€, secondary and primary ending : ri^c-cr^c, 
8a-cr^€, \v€-a6€y XcXv-cr^c, Avo-a-o-^c. 

3. (a) Kplvi-a-Od) (inscr.), like 3rd sing, (fi) \v4-cr6(ov (modelled 
on Xve-Tcov), chiefly Attic, (y) Xvi-a-Otaa-av (modelled on Xvc- 
T(i)o-av), common Greek and Attic. (8) 8t8a-(r^a)=*8i8<>-v(r^<i), 
dvcXoo-^o) = *av-€A.a-vo-^a), etc. (modelled on Xvo-vto)),^ chiefly in 
Doric, (c) i7n'fi€\6'a'0(ov=*-v<r0o}v (modelled on \v6-vtwv) in 
Old Attic. 

Section DDL 

THE LATIN MEDIOPASSIVE. 

(267) The Latin mediopassive has a passive fanction in the 
case of those verbs which have an active form {legO lego-r)^ and 
an active function in the verbs called deponents {sequo-r^^ 

1 Ut supra 262, 3. 2 Supra 254 seq. 

^ Supra 167 note. The use of the infinitiYe as an imperative is very 
common in Greek. ^ Cf. tupra 81. 

* Thus \v4(r0ta : \d€(r$e=:\viT(a : \vere, 

* Thus *\v6va0u : Xvicdu^Xv^m-u : Xvirw, 
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liro-fiau), which are conjugated only in the middle. Sometimes 
the two voices are interchanged without the meaning of the 
verb being thereby affected, e.g. flO and fierl^^ sol^bam and 
solitiis sum. 

This being assumed, among the terminations of the Latin 
mediopassive there are only three which seem primitive and 
are directly comparable with those of Greek, naanely : in the 
present, 2nd sing., 8cqucre = *s€que8e = *seque-80j^ a primary 
form with a secondary ending, equivalent to a Greek un- 
augmented form ♦Ittc-o-o, just as, in the active, *leges for 
*lege-si corresponds to (€-)A€y€-s; in the present^ 2nd plur. 
legiminl {est is), scquwiinl = \€y6-fji€vof., iiro-fievoi, b, nominal form 
which does not belong to the conjugational system ; s lastly, 2nd 
sing, imperat. scque'i*e = Gk. cTre-o-o. To these must be added, 
in the 2nd sing, of the present, the alternative form lege-ris^ 
seque-ris, derived from the imperat. sequere by an analogical 
process very easy to restore.* 

Two of the forms of the present are thus accounted for • but 
what explanation is to be given of the others ? The problem 
is still imsolved. We might assume, indeed (but- even this 
would be rather bold), that the 1st plur. vehimur is only a 
syntactical doublet of vcliitnus^ through rhotacism before an 
initial vowel, the Latins having said vehimus trans montem 
but vehimur in curru ; that then vehimus and vehimur were 
|l!j differentiated, the one to an active, the other to a middle sig- 

nification, and that the ending of vehimur gave rise through 
analogy to vehit-ur and vehunt-ur ; and that, lastly, veho-r was 
formed from vehO through a clumsy imitation of the .relation 
of vehimus to vehimur. The simplicity of this explanation 
is very enticing ; but unfortunately the same middle termin- 
ations in r are found in Celtic,^ where rhotacism is unknown. 



I 
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1 SvL'gra 125. 

2 Cf. iu^ra 34 A 5, and 260, 2. 

8 Swj^ra 32 A jS, 115, 7 and 156. — As legiminl corresponds equally well to 
the infinitive Xey^fievai, we are at liberty to see in it a combination of the 
infinitive (with locative meaning) and the participle ; this would also ex- 
plain the fact that legiminl retains the same form for all three genders. 

* E.g. legeris : legere = legi8 : lege, 

* Hence Windisch (dbhandlg, d, phiU-hist, Kl, d, Kgl, Sachs* Qes, d. 
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The same objection and many others even more serious from 
the standpoint of scientific phonology, must lead us to reject the 
old theory (correct from a merely grammatical point of view),^ 
which explained the middle through the agglutination of the 
reflexive pronominal element sS {vehO'r=*vehO se, etc.). All 
that we can affirm with certainty at present is that Sanskrit 
also has some middle terminations in r, without even attempt- 
ing to enter into details in regard to the manifold corruptions 
which Sanskrit on the one hand and Latin on the other must 
have introduced into the primitive type.'^ 

However this may be, it is certain that from the paradigm 
legchr, lege-re lege-ris, legi-tur^ legi-mur^ legi-mini^ legu-ntur^ 
the Latin language abstracted terminations which it transferred 
unchanged to the subjunctives, futures, and imperfects. The 
perfect and the tenses derived from it were supplied by peri- 
phrastic expressions, lectus sum or ful, etc. 

With the single exception of legere, the imperative was 
likewise formed analogically : 2nd sing, lege-re, and legi-tor on 
the model of legito ; 3rd sing, legi-tor ; 2nd plur. legiminl{este) ; 
3rd plur. legu-ntor on the model of leguntO, In old Latin there 
is also a form of the 2nd and 3rd sing, fd-mino,^ modelled ap- 
proximately on fdminl and the relation of este to estO, 

Wissensch, x. p. 449) has thought that the Latin mediopassive can be 
entirely explained from Celtic. But, though his view rests on a large 
number of piausiDle daia, it cannot bu accepted in its entirety. 

1 Cf. supra 224. 

2 For a quite recent hypothesis, see Eevue critique, xxiv. p. 237. 

^ Leg. XII, Tab. i. 1, qui in jus vocat, ni it, antestamino (or 'minor, 
through a double corruption) =•* if the defendant summoned to appear in 
court refuse to present himself, the summoner shall prove the fact of his 
refusal by witnesses. ' ' 



CHAPTER m. 

VABIATIONS IN THE STEM OF THE TENSES AND MOOBS. 

(268) After the three verbal categories of voice, number, 
and person, it only remains for us to study those of tense and 
mood. Tense is the relation of past, present, or future, 
affecting the verbal concept. This relation itself is susceptible 
of a large number of different shades of meaning ; for example, 
a past fact may be regarded from the point of view of its con- 
sequences in the present, " he is dead," Gk. tc^i^icc, or solely 
as past, in order to state it and detail the circumstances of it, 
"he died yesterday at six o'clock," Gk. Wave; the present, 
again, may state an actual and momentary fact, " I say C7"," or 
a habit, " I smoke very little," or a general property, " man 
speaks," to say nothing of the present so often used as a future, 
" I am going this evening," Gk. cT^t (I shall go). The languages 
with which we are concerned are far from having a special form 
for each of these delicate shades of meaning ; these shades of 
meaning are deduced from the tone of the speaker and from 
the sentence taken as a whole. On the other hand, in each 
tense, the fact expressed by the verb may be thought of either 
as constant and positively affirmed, or as eventual and 
relative, or as simply desired and subordinate, or, lastly, as 
obligatory and commanded : to these distinctions correspond 
the four moods, indicative, subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive, the only moods known to the Indo-European languages.^ 

The formation of the stems of the different tenses and moods 

^ We have seen that the infinitive and participles are not verbal moods, 
bat nominal forms. They will, however, be recapitulated under the head of 
conjugation, as well as the supines,^ verbal adjectives, and gerundives. It 
has been thought better to present a'complete view 61 the verbal system, and 
not to break too far with the usages of practical grammar. 

888 
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has been analysed in detail in the investigation of primary and 
secondary derivation. It only remains to consider the logical 
grouping of these stems in the conjugational system, and the 
regular variations to which they are liable through the addition 
of the person-endings. 

As regards the first point, it will be remembered that many 
Latin tenses have in practical grammar a different name from 
that which they have in comparative grammar, in other words, 
that their ordinary function does not strictly correspond to 
their theoretical function. In the following account the Latin 
tenses will appear under the Greek categories to which they 
morphologically correspond ; but at the same time, under each 
Greek tense, we shall mention the Latin tense having the same 
function, 

(269) The variation of the conjugated stems in respect of 
gradation may be summed up in two main laws : 

I. The non-thematic forms ^ are distinguished as strong or 
weak, according as the grade of the syllable immediately pre- 
ceding the termination is normal (deflected in the perfect only) 
or reduced : the strong form properly appears only in the 
singular of the active, the weak form in the plural 
and dual of the active and in the whole of the middle, 

e.g. TL$rj-fjLL TtOe-fiev TLB^-yiaL? 

II. In the thematic forms the vowel e/o, immediately pre- 
ceding the termination, takes the form in all the ist 
persons and in the 3rd plural, but everywhere else the 

form e : <^€p(i) Kfiipo-fitv <^€po-VTt, (jyipo-fiaL <t>€p6-/Ji€6a {-fX€Oov ?) 

<j>€po-VTai ; <^€pe69 <jiipU <f>ip€rT€ <^€p€-TOV, <^€/0€-at <f>€p€-TaL <^€p€-(r^€ 

(fiipe-arOov, 

The first law is very often interfered with in its applications 
by analogy ; in Latin, owing to the comparative rarity of the 
non-thematic forms, only faint traces of it remain. On the 
other hand, the second law is always observed in Greek, and 

1 SvpraSQ. 

^ Of course Greek, as throwing the accent as far back as possible, and 
a fortiori Latin, no longer retain any trace of the changes of accentuation 
which originally caused these variations and which are often revealed to us 
by Sanskrit : e.g, el fu t/iev, Sk. e-mi i'mds^ and cf. supra 42 and 207. 

U 
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almost always in Latin in those forms which are certainly 
thematic; for if we conjugate the regular paradigm of the 
present, we obtain, on the one hand vehO and V€hunt=:*veh(Hd^ 
on the other vehis = *v€hS'8, vehi-t, vehi-iia. There remains 
only vehi-mus instead of *v€h<Mnu8='Dor. ^o-/a€9. But *v€ho- 
mus certainly became vehumus^ a well authenticated archaic 
form confirmed by surmbs and vdlumvs. What was the next 
stage ? Did vehumus phonetically become vehimuSj as optumui 
became optimus or *manubu8 manibus?'^ Or was vehivm 
rather developed through the influence of vehitiSj as one 
is led to think on account of sumus and volutnuSj which 
apparently remained unchanged because they had not by their 
side a 2nd pers. *8iti8 or *voliti8? Whatever solution is 
adopted, it will be seen that the Latin thematic flexion is 
scarcely less pure than the Greek. It is only necessary to 
point out the alternations once for all. 

(270) The Greek conjugation distinguishes seven tenses: 
present, imperfect, future, future-perfect, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect. To these may be added the verbal nouns contain- 
ing no notion of time. Latin has confused the aorist with the 
perfect, just as, in the moods, it has confused the optative with 
the subjunctive, and the subjunctive with the future : vldl and 
dlxl are treated as the same tense, and so also 8im and feram ; 
fer^s is a subjunctive used as future, and ferrS8 a corrupted 
future 2 used as subjunctive. 

Section I. 

PRESENT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(271) There is a great variety of signs for the present ; ^ 
there is none for the indicative ; this mood, in all tenses, assumes 
the form of the tense itself without modification. 

1 Svpra 30, 139 and 206, 6. 

s At once future indicative, aorist subjunctive, and perhaps future sub- 
junctive, on account of the quantity of the last vowel of the stem, of. supra 
106. 

8 Supra 87, 1, H, 88, 89, VI, 90, X, 91, 92, 93. 
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(272) I. Active, — 1. The non-thematic presents of all classes, 

eT/JLL LfieV^ TlOrjfJLl, TlO€/JL€Vj SLSiOfJLL StSofJLeVj laTTJ/JLt (Dor. LOTOLfJiL) tCTTa/Aei', 

SafivYf/jLL SdfjLvajji€Vj S€LKvv/u Sct/cvv/xcv, etc., in Greek, show gradation 
with unusual regularity. Latin retains no trace of it : it has 
Imus like iSjfertis like fers, stdmus like stds^ etc., the strong 
form having prevailed everywhere, except in damns, datis, 
where the weak form prevails.^ But the inflexion of the root 
*e8 (to be) in each language requires special mention. 

Gk. : the sing, with strong form, regular ; plur,, 1st co-^ev 
for *(T'ixivy 2nd core for *(T'Ti (cf. Sk. smds, sthd\ 3rd Ion. cd<rt 
= *€(r-avTt (Att. CMTt =Boeot. Ivri)^ for *(r-avTt = Sk. sdnti] dual 
Ig-'Tov for *(T't6v. The strong form of the sing, has passed into 
the plural and dual. .It will be observed that the forms of the 
root €9 are subject to this corruption ; e.g, the optative drjv =■ 
*i(T-yi]v for *a'-yrj-v (Sk. sydm, Lat. siem), 

Lat. : sing., 1st sum (instead of *esmi or *esm, which would 
have become *erem\ very probably on the analogy of sumus ; ^ 
2nd es = *es-s, 3rd es-t, regular; plur., 1st sumus for *s-mus, 
with u on analogy of the thematic presents {volumuSj *agumus, 
etc.) ; 2nd est is for *s-tiSj intrusion of the strong form ; 3rd 
sunt for *sent = *s^t{i)j through analogy of volunt, agunt. On 
the other hand, the weak form of the plural, being introduced 
into the singular, gave rise to the enclitic st, so common in the 
comic poets and in colloquial Latin. 

2. Thematic presents : Xcyw, lego, supra 249, 1 A. 

(273) 11. Middle. — 1. Always the weak form, TiOefiai, SiSofiai, 
8uVa/xat, SiLKvvfiai, etc., except in /cci/^ai, which has the strong 
form (cf. the deflected root in koCttj, bed), through an irregu- 
larity which goes back to the parent-speech, Sk. getS (he lies).* 
There is no corresponding type in Latin. 

2. Thematic: Xiyofiai, — legor. 



^ This does not mean that there is a gradation in d&s : ddtis. If das 
had the strong form, the vocalism would probably be *dd8 (cf. Gk. ?8w$ and 
supra 41 in fine) ; hence we must see in it the influence of the analogy of 
amcis. 

2 Supra 251, 3. 

3 Thus sum : surmise: sim : simits. 

^ Transition to the thematic conjugation in Kio-vrcu (Od. xvi. 232}. 
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§ 2. Subjunctive. 

(274) I. Active. — We have seen that the subjunctive has 
regularly : in the non-thematic tenses, the root in the norma 
form and with a short thematic vowel before the person 
endings, eg, Horn, toftcv (dactyl) = €t-o-^€v (let us go); in th 
thematic tenses, the vocalism of the indicative and a lon| 
thematic vowel through Indo-European contraction, e.g. Xeyw 
AcyoH/Ltci/, A.€yT;-T€.^ The weak grade of Ificv contaminated lojiev 
which is more common in Homer as a tribrach than as a dactyl 
Bat the greatest corruption of all is due to the confusion of thi 
two types, which were originally distinct : on the one hand 
there was the flexion tw to^cv, on the other the flexion Xeyo 
Xcyw/Ltcv ; it was inevitable that, owing to the exact similarity 
of the 1st persons of the singular, the other persons also shoulc 
tend to become assimilated to one another, and that the long 
vowel, being regarded as the necessary sign of the subjunctive 
should gradually be extended to all the verbs in -/xt. Accord 
ingly, from the Homeric period, Greek scarcely knows an] 
other type than tw/Aci/, wfiev = Iw^tv = * €(ra>/i,cv, TL0w/ji,€y = ri^ccoyxcv 
SetKvvcD/ACV, etc. 

This subjunctive in its turn was not without influence on th( 
other moods: thus SetKvrw^cv called for a corresponding forn 
S€LKvvofjL(v in the indicative ; that is, the transition from the non 
thematic to the thematic conjugation, which is fairly commoi 
in Greek and almost invariable in Latin,^ had its starting-poini 
here ; and we seem to discern a similar relation between twfjiei 
and the participle twv.^ 

In the subjunctive of the non-thematic present, the only 
Latin correlative is the future er6 = *es-6^ 1st pi. er-K-mus 
possibly also ferO^ which might be the subjunctive of a verl 
I ^fer-mi as well as the indicative of a verb fer-O.^ To the 

' thematic present morphologically corresponds the Latin future 

legSs^ which stands to Xcyiys for *A€yi7s as legis = HegSs stands 
to Xcycts for Xcye? ; ^ but the vowel ^ was extended throughout 
the whole of the inflexion {legSmus = (}}i. *Xeyi7/Acs), except ii 

* Supra 89, VII and 143. « Cf. Supra 86, 87, 88 and 249, 1 B. 

8 Supra 123. * Supra 89, VII. » Supra 143. 
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the 1st sing., which was taken from another tense.^ rrom the 
point of view of meaning the Latin correlative is legam legds. 

• (275) II. Middle, — The type with a short vowel is entirely 
superseded by the type with a long vowel, SctKvvw/xat like 
Xiyoifxai, Dialectically Grreek has also another type, either 
primitive, or more probably analogical, formed by lengthening 
the predesinential vowel of the indicative : t,QivvvvTai (Od. xxiv. 

89), prjyvvvTaiy p-qyvvTCUy^ Dor. 8vva/xat. 

Long vowel : Grk. Xcyw/Aat, A-cyiy, Xcyw/AC^a, XcyT/cr^e, Lat. 
{legar\ legeris, legSmur, the corresponding forms in regard to 
function being legar, legdris^ legdmur, etc, 

§ 3. Optative, 

(276) I. Active, — 1. The optative of the non-thematic 
present has the sign -trj- in the strong forms, -I- in the weak 
forms,^ and this alternation is generally very strictly observed, 
Tt^ctiyv Tt^€t/x.6v, 8t8otT/v 8t8ot/x,€v, €tiyv €t/A€v, etc. But lu New 
Ionic and late Attic the strong form passed into the plural, 
thus producing forms like StSotiy/Acr, ctiy/^cv, with the hysterogene 
ending -crav in the 3rd pL, 8t8ot»/(rav, ctiycrav.^ 

In Latin, on the contrary, it is the plural which has imposed 
its stem on the singular ; there is no trace of gradation except 
in stem {sies siet arch.) slmics ; everywhere else we find the 
weak form, sim, velim, duim ^ (called subjunctives). 

In the verb et/jLc and all the verbs in -vi5-/At there appears, 
based on the model of ttafiev, SctKvvw/Acv, an optative lol/jll ^ (also 
lotrjv infra\ SctKvvot/At, corresponding to a thematic indicative 
*ta), SctKvuo), the regular forms *ut/v, ^SctKvvnyv having disap- 
peared without leaving the slightest trace of their existence. 

2. In the thematic present, the sign is -i- with no gradation, 
XiyoL/JLL XiyoLfiev, Tiixaoijxi TifidoLfiev (Attic TliJi(orfv = TliJiaoLrjv on the 
analogy of StSotiyi/).^ Latin correlative, very doubtful, amem = 
*amaroi-m (?) or ^amd-ye-m (?), supra 144. 



1 Supra 104,143 and 147. 

2 Thus p'/iyvvrai : jyfjyvvTax = <f>iprfTai : iftiperax. 



8 Supra 95. * Supra 247, 3 0. » Supra 95. 

^ Horn. Tot, and even lot (may he be) = *l<r-ot. 

7 Later, in vulgar Greek, <l>i\(prjv on the model of rZju^i', and even Stfirjv, 
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II. Middle, — Properly the weak form, n^ctftiyv, SiSoifjLrjv (nevei 
*Si8on^firjv)j Swaufirp^f^ etc., — Xcyot/iii/v. The very rare typ( 
S€iKwoifjirjv is analogical. 

§ 4. Imperative, 

(277) 1. Active, — 1. When the 2nd pers. sing, has m 
termination, it has the strong form, 10x17, SciKyv; in Greel 
before terminations it has the weak form, icrraTco, Scuanrre, riBaia 
SiSoru), t^i, tr<o, and even 10*^1 (be) = *(r^t, though th.e other personi 
have the strong form as in the indicative, «rr€, ccrro). . Latii 
uses the strong form indiscriminately, std stdtO^ I ito, es esto 
except in dato date, 

2. Thematic : Aeyc Xeycrc, lege legite, 

II. Middle, — 1. Non-thematic : as in the active : Grk. rt^ccro 
8t8o(ro, torao-o, Scikwcto; Lat.ydre, dare, 
2. Thematic: \€yov=*k€y€Q'Ojleg€re, 

§ 5. Infinitive, 

(278) I. Active, — 1. Hom. Aeol. c/ut/xcvat ^/t/xcv, nOy/jieyai^ etc. 

lon.-Att. ctvat = *£(r-vat, riOivaiy 8i3ovai, Sctfcvvvcu, etc., the tw( 
formations being without any etymological connexion, eithe: 

If J ' m 

I with one another, or with that of Latin Ire, stdre, dare, esse 

fcrre? 

iS 2. Hom. .^ol. aKovi/jLCvai, <^tXiJ/Aevat (like Tt^ijftcvat owing t( 

i] the flexion <t>Lkrifn.^\ <f>€p€fi€v] lon.-Att. \iy€iv = *X€y€-F€y (?);^ 

Lat, legere ; the same remark applies. 
\ i II. Middle, — Gk. rt^co-^at, 8t8o(r^at, SctKvvtr^at, — Xcyeo'^ai ; ^ Lat 

cZarf , /errZ — Ze^T, legier (arch.), amdrl amdrier (arch.) ; 7 the 

same remark applies. 



§ 6. Participle, 

(279)1. Active, — !, Gk. TiO^i^^'^Tiei-vrs? lord?, StSovs 
Jfl SctKvi;?, irregular tciv and cwv, contracted c5v, whence was formed 

^ Transition to the thematio conjugation in uapyoifieda for fxapyat-ucOa 
(Od. xi. 513). 
2 5fM/)ra 115, 6, 130, 166 and 167. » Supra 125. 

* -Supra 249, 1 A. « fifwi^ra 167. « -Stt/^ra 130 and 167. 

7 ^Tup^a 126 and 161. » .Sfupra 47 C, 123 and 200, 6. 
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by analogy a new declension wv ovto^ (the contraction of coktos 
could only have given *oi5vto9) ; Lat. ienSj *8gn8 {s0n8\ stdns, 
dCinSj d£ns,fdns, 

2. Gk. Acywv, Lat. legSns} 

II. Middle, — 1. Gk. nOi^tvo^, tora/jtcvo?, SiSo/acvo?, SctKVv/utevos ; 

Lat. f^mina=*OT]iJL€vrf, faminl (you speak), daminl^ perhaps 
dominus? 

2. Gk. Xcyo/Acvos ; Lat. legiminl (perhaps alumnus), entirely 
obsolete however except in the 2nd pi. of the mediopassive, its 
function being supplied by the verbal in -to-, datus, l€ctus, 
secutuSj so far, that is, as the essentially past meaning of the 
latter form allows. 

Section IL 

imperfect, 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(280) I. Active, — 1. The gradation is as regular in the Greek 
non-thematic imperfect as in the present, on which it depends : 
to-TTyv tora/Acv, h-iO-qv ItCO^ixcv, iSeiKvvv cSctKvv/xev, etc. The purely 

Attic forms crt^cts iriOei and cStlSow iStSovs i^CSov are due to the 
analogy of c^^tXct? and i8^\ovv.^ The only exceptions are ct/utt 
and €t/jw, which have generalised the strong form. 

Imperfect of el/u, — Sing. 1st: Hom. ?a=*^(r-m, naturally 
confused with the perfect ^a = *§(r-a;* without augment, Hom. 
ca; contracted, Att. ^ or rather rjv, the latter form being 
modelled on 3rd sing. ^ in accordance with the relation of 
iTtOrjv to iTiOrj, 2nd: ^s=*^(r-9, and ordinarily Att. ^a-Oa bor- 
rowed from the perfect. 3rd: ^9 (Dor.) = *^(r-T ; Att. ^ and 
much oftener ^v=Hom. ^c ^€v=*^(r-€, a perfect form. — Plur. 
1st : ^jut€v=*^(r-/x€j'. 2nd : ^(r-re, and usually ^tc because of ^fi€v, 
3rd : ^a-av with hysterogene addition of the affix -o-av ^ (an 
original *^(r-av=*5o--^^ would have become ^rjav), — ^Dual : Hom. 

1 Supra 160, 200, 6, 201, 2 and 209. 
« Supra 116, 7 and 166. 

^ Cf. supra 261, 3 note, and in the optative SidoTfjiev (for dldoifuv) on the 
model of BrjXolfiev, 
* Supra 262, 1. * Supra 247, 3 C. 
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^oTov rfOTtp^. — There is also an analogical flexion ca cas lore 
(Herod.) and a thematised flexion (cov) in Homer. 

Imperfect of €tfu, — Sing. 1st: ^a=*^-w. — Plur. and dual: 
^fji.€v = *T]L-fi€Vy ^T€, ^(Tttv, ^Tovj "QTifv^ with HO ^adatloiL. — Weak 
form only in la-av (poetic). — The other Attic flexion ^civ ^cis gfa 
belongs to the pluperfect.^ — There are also in the poets three 
thematised flexions, one with the augment, rfiovy another with 
no augment, cTov, and a third with weakened root, lov on the 
model of subj. iw. 

Latin has nothing to be compared with these forms, except 
cram = €a (?), which in any case has been corrupted,^ and, with 
no gradation, pi. er&mus. All its other imperfects were ob- 
tained by means of a special suffix, iham^ dabam,^ and the stem 
of this suffix also does not vary, Ibdmus, 

I ij 2. Thematic : Grk. cXcyov. — Lat. legBbam. 

I;| II. Middle, — 1. The weak form always, InOcftriv, iSi86fir}v, 

I iSeiKvvfjLTjVy etc., except in iKeifirjv like Kuyuon^ and the impf. mid. 

j 1 (not Attic) of €t/At, like the impf. act., ^ft>;v ^o-o 17/Lie^a, etc. — 

Lat. dabar, with no morphological correlative elsewhere, and 
naturally without gradation, pi. ddbdmur, 
2. Thematic : Gk. iXeyo/jLrjv, — Lat. legSbar. 

§ 2. Other moods. 

(281) In Greek the moods of the present are also those ol 
the imperfect, since, on the augment being taken away, the 
stem of the two tenses is exactly the same. Latin alone has 
developed an imperfect subjunctive, essem, legerein, (pass. 
legerer, mid. sequerer)^ which has already been connected in 
its origin with the Indo-European aorist subjunctive, used in 
Greek as a future indicative.* 

Section III. 

FUTURE IN ALL MOODS. 

(282) The future indicative being always thematic,^ its per- 
sonal and modal inflexions are very simple. Moreover, the only 

1 Cf. infra 298, 3. » Supra 149. s Supra 104 and 147. 

* Supra 106 and 150. ^ Supra 97. 
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moods of the future are in Greek the indicative and optative, 
in Latin the indicative and imperative (imperative present used 
as future).! The subjunctive in particular is generally supplied 
by that of the present {timed ne pluat, I fear lest it may rain\ 
and we know already how close are the relations in Grreek and 
Latin between the subjunctive and future. 

1. Active, — 1. Indicative : Gk. ^la-a-to^ Xcfw, o-rcXai (pi. &t€\ov- 
fievj (TTcXctTc), ri/jirja-Q), etc. The morphological correlative in 
Latin is *esso and essem, faxO and faxem, etc., legerem, 
amdrem ; the first forms, which are rare, have kept the grada- 
tion, faxo, faoois = *faxS8j etc. ; the others have lost it, ex- 
changing S for ^ {esses for *essSs\ and generalising this & in 
all persons, pi. cssBmus^ etc.^ The functional correlative is 
amdbo 3 and legam leg^s, 

2. Optative : Grk. Xcfot/x-t, fievoifii (Att. ^evovrjv), 

3. Infinitive: Gk. Xc|€tv=*X€y-(r6-f€v (JEol. dfc/Acvat dIc/Acv); 
supplied in Latin by a periphrasis, l&cturum esse), 

4. Participle : Gk. Xcfwv. — Lat. Ucturus,^ 

II. Middle, — 1. Indicative: €(ro/xat = *€(r(ro/Aat, Xi^ojxai^ (tt€- 
Aov/Attt, etc. — Lat. imitdbor and sequar sequ^ris, 

2. Optative : Xe^oCfir^v, 

3. Infinitive : Xi^eo-Oai. — Lat. secuturum esse, 

4. Participle : XcIo/acvo?. — Lat. secUturus, 

III. Passive, — 1. Indicative : o-ToXiyo-o/Aat, X^xOrja-ofxai,^ etc. — 
Lat. amMor and legar legBris, 

2. Optative : aTa\rj<rot/jir}Vf X^xOrja'oifiyjv* 

3. Infinitive : aTaXrja-io-Oai, X^xBrjio-Oai ; supplied in Latin by 
a periphrasis, l&ctum Iri, which requires a short explanation. 
We know the origin of the supines, and we know that the 
phrase eo lusum means " I go to play." Hence a phrase visum 
Ire will mean " I go to the sight," and, as sight can be taken 
either in an active or passive sense, the meaning of the phrase 
will be either " to go to see" or " to go to be seen." In visum 
Irl the latter meaning has prevailed. The form Irl is not the 

^ Supra 255 and 257. Exoeptionally imperat. fut. oXae (Od. xzii. 481), 
ol<T^T(a (H. xix. 173). 
2 Cf. supra 106 and 150. « Supra 105 and 147. 

* Supra 121, 6. * Supra 103 and 146. 
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caiise of the passive meaning ; for we know that etymologically 
f rZ bas the same meaning as Ire,^ But it is very likely that 
the passive meaning of the expression caused the ending f to 
prevail, because custom had confined anUlre to the active, and 
amdrl to the passive. 

4. Participle : oraXiyo'd/iicvo?, \jtx0rj(r6fi€yo^» 

Section IV. 

FUTURE-PERFECT. 

(283) This tense scarcely exists in Greek except in the 
passive voice ; there are however a few examples of the active 
voice, Tc^viyfu) (I shall be dead), or middle, /ncynvi^o-o/Liat (I shall 
remember).^ It has the same moods as the future. 

Latin has no similar formation. It supplies its place by a 
perfect subjunctive, vlderO = *€t8€<i),' UgerO, etc., middle sec&tus 
crOj pass. Uctus erO (cf. Gk. XcXcy/xei^os S). 

Section V. 

AORISTS. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(284) I. Active, — 1. The radical non-thematic aorist is, next 
to the non-thematic present and imperfect, the most remarkable 
instance of the retention of the original gradation. We must 
however distinguish the case in which the root ends in a vowel, 
€-Orj'V, and that in which it ends in a consonant, *c-x€f-a.* 

A. The two forms alternate regularly : eOrfv l^c/xev-,' ISwv 
c8o/A€v, €/3dv (Ion. ^/Srjp) and Horn. 3rd dual fidTrjVy etc. In the 
so-called roots with metathesis^ the long vowel is regularly 
used in all forms : IrAiy/xcv, lyvw/xcv, This was most likely the 
starting-point of the analogy which levelled the inflexion of 
many radical aorists, ever since the Homeric period, and .of 
which the most remarkable instance is the inflexion €(rrqv 
eorrj^ev, which does not vary at all. 

B. The regular inflexion would be c^ca *€xyfi€v, iK-qa (I burnt) 

1 Supra 125. 2 Su^pra 100 and 146. ' Supra 144. 

^ Cf. mpra 245, 1. « Cf. supra 90, VIII note. 
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= *€-Kdf-a) *€Kav/x,€v, WrjKa^ ^eOeKfiev, *€-KT€v-a €KTa/A€v ( = *c-/ct71- 
fiev), etc. The last form was faithfully retained in the plural 
and dual, and from the 3rd pi. c/crav was even formed an ana- 
logical 3rd sing. cKxa (Hom.). ' We shall also find in the middle 
the equivalent of *£x^/ut€v. But, as a general rule, the entire 
stem of the sing., including the a of the 1st person regarded as 
a thematic vowel,^ was transferred without modification to the 
plural and dual, ixea/jiev and l^cvafxevy iO'qKa/jiev^ etc. 

Latin has nothing that can be compared with these forms, 
except that its present stat^*8tdt resembles earrf (*oTa-T with- 
out augment) much more closely than any other Greek form. 

2. The sigmatic aorist is a non-thematic aorist ending in a 
consonant; hence its regular inflexion would be e-Xcti/r-a, *€\€l\I/ 
= * l-Acti/r-?, *cX€ti/^ = *cA€ti/r-r, * €-\i{l/-fi€v, *€-Xti^-T€, *€-Xti/^-av. 
But we know what took place : the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi. was added to the stem ; ^ while, in regard to the root, the 
weakened form *€Ati/rav was retained and even extended to 
the sing., especially in verbs which already had the weakened 
root in the present, co-xtcra, lortfa, cf. (rxt^(i) = *(rxt8-2/<«>, o-rtXwj 
etc. ; * in all other cases it was the grade of cXcti/ra, sometimes 
modified (cAvo-a for *lA€V(ra), which prevailed, and in any case 
there is no longer a trace of gradation in the transition from 
the singular to the plural and dual. 

A fortiori this uniformity is absolute in the Latin inflexion, 
dlxi dlximuSy which is that of the perfect. 

3. Non-thematic aorist : €\a/3ov, cAittov, €<^vyov, etc. ; in Latin, 
barely a few traces of this formation.^ 

(285) n. Middle, — 1. A. The regular weak form in iOifxr^v, 
iSofirjVf etc. ; the long vowel of metathesis in Hom. TrXrjro (it 
filled itself); the strong form (very rare) extended in Att. 
^vrjfXYjv for ^vafiriVj from ovLvrjfxi (to benefit). 

B. The regular weak form in exyro^ Hom. x^to (it was poured), 
€(r(rvTOj Hom. (TVTo (it was thrown, 1st sing. act. lo-o-cva), atreKTaTo 
(he was killed) ; the strong form and the false stem in a ex- 
tended in cKijaro, etc. 

1 Cf. supra 99. ^ Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. 

« Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. * Cf. supra 96. 

5 Supra 90. 
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2. The false stem in a of the sigmatic aorist passes into 
the middle with no modification : i\€t^dp,riv (for *c-Xi^-fiip), 

icxKrdfirjv, iXvcdfirjVj etc. 

3. Thematic : iXafiofirp^, Atirofwyv, Iff^yyyo/jirp^, etc. 

(286). III. Passive, — The stem of the two passive aorists of 
Greek shows not the least trace of gradation, and it may be 
doubted whether any gradation ever existed in its flexion, e.g. 
iTVTn)v €Tvirrjfji€v, ^^xOrjv i\€xOrffi€v ; for not a trace of it sur- 
vives in the Latin forms jacSs jacet JacSmuSj which, apart 
from the augment, exactly coincide with ervirr^^ irvirrj irvvrjuev} 

§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(287) I. II. Active and Middle, — 1. The only regular sulh 
junctive is naturally that with short thematic vowel,^ of which 
many examples are found in Homer, e,g, KaTa/S-^o/xevy <m70/i€v, 
8ajo/x€r, yviaofxti'^ 0T]OfX€v, Oi^o/jLaL, jSXT/erat, but which was super- 
seded in the classical language, as in the present, by the sub- 
junctive with long vowel, (rT(u/Aev = <rT€<«)/A€v = E[om. crr^wfjLcvj Oj 
= Oirj = Hom. ^tJj;, y8a>/x,cv, ^(o/x,€V, Oto/JLai^ etc. 

2. The sigmatic aorist subjunctive with short vowel was like- 
wise very common in the Homeric dialect, e.g. /S^a-o-jxcv (II. i. 
144), and survived up to the end with the function of a future 
indicative ; ^ but in its original function it was superseded 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, which may very well have 
been originally a future subjunctive,* Xcfw/xcv, Xi^oifxai, 

3. In the thematic aorist the long vowel appears, and pre- 
sents no difficulty : Xdfiw, Xa^w/x,€v, Aa^w/xat, etc. 

III. Passive, — The regular subjunctive with short vowel, 
Hom. TpainqoyLfv^ ^a/iijerc, superseded from the time of Homer 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, Safi-^^, ^^^VVi ^^® ^^ly form 
recognised in the classical language, (nnrcw) tvttw, (tvttcco/aci/) 
TV7r(o/x,€v, XexOio \€)(0(o/ji€Vy etc. In Latin the form jaceO exactly 
corresponds to tvttco), and, being taken for an indicative, must 

1 Cf. svpra 98. 2 ^f^pra 89, VII and cf. 274. ^ Supra 97. 

* The same accident may have happened in the aorist subjunctive esses ^ 
ferres, which is shown by the long vowel to be a future subjunctive, supra 
106 and 282. 
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have had an important share in causing the partial transition 
of this passive form to the thematic flexion. 

§ 3. Optative. 

(288) I. Active. — The gradation is faithfully kept through- 
out, Palrqv PoljX€V^ (TTairjv orat/icv, Oeirjv OuiX€Vy Soltjv SoifxeVj etc. 
But each regular form has a corresponding analogical by-form, 
^atrj/ji€V, (TTatiy/Acv, ^cny/Acv, hoirfixtv^ less used in^ good Attic J and 
we already find onranyo-av in Homer (II. xvii. 733). The analogy 
of the subjunctive with long vowel gave rise to an optative 
*^cot/Ai,2 of which various forms are found in Herodotus and 
Attic writers, and in particular *Ooit€ in Kara^otTc (the accent 
thrown back owing to the contraction being forgotten). 

2. It is clear that the optative of the sigmatic aorist ought 
strictly to be ^kufz-irj-v *\ul/-l'fi€v. No such form is found ; but 
we may be permitted to restore one which is very much like 
it, namely ^Acti/^-cti;-''? *\v(r'€Lrj-v, The precise origin of this 
interpolated c is not very easy to determine ; but it may at 
any rate be observed that it has an exact correlative in the 
perfect optative eiS-^Lrj-v,^ and better still in the Latin sigmatic 
aorist optative dtxerim = *deiX'eS'ie-m. However this may 
be, the regular inflexion gave a 3rd pi. X€u/^€tai/=*\€«/r€t-^^, and 
on this form Xcti/^ctav, as on that of the indicative eXcti/rav,* was 
based by analogy a new mode of inflexion, wrongly called 
^olic, Xcti/^cta, Acti/^cta?, Xcti/^ctc, etc. In good Attic it is com- 
bined with the following mode of inflexion, thus forming the 
paradigm Xva-cufii, Xvo-ctas (and Xvo-ats), Xvcrctc (and kvo-ai), 
\v(raLfi€Vj XvtratTc, Avcrctav (and Xvaatev), Xva-airoVy Xva'aCrrfv, 

The inflexi6n Xva-aifjn Xwat/Aev needs no comment ; it is the 
optative based on the false stem Avo-a-. 

3. In the thematic aorist, Xdpoifii kd/3oLfi€v. 

II. Middle. — Always the weak form, with no irregularities, 
OeLfxrjVy SoLfirjv. False thematic vowel introduced in New Ion 
TTpoaO^oiTOj Att. irpoa-OoLTO and TrpoaOoLTo. 

2. Xi}<rat/xT;v, Xcti/^at/xiyv, like XvVat/xi. 

3. In the thematic aorist, XaPoLfirjv, \i7rot/xiyv. 

1 Cf. supra 95 and 276. * Cf. supra 276, 1 in fine. 

8 Supra 144 and infra 294. * Supra 247, 3 A. 
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III. Passive, — The inflexion shows ^adation : nnr^Lrfv rwa- 
fi€Vy XvOilrjv XvO€ifi€Vj etc. ; but also rvweny/xci', \vO€irj/jLeyj as above 

0€t7JV 0€lfJL€V. 

§ 4. Imperative, 

(289). I. II. Active and Middle. — 1. In the imperatives of 
radical aorists, the long vowel, at any rate in the active, is as 
common as the short, and in any case one or the other remains 
throughout the whole of the inflexion. On the one hand we 
have ^cs ^ctw, 805 Sorw, — OifrOtOj Boa-OtOy on tlie other hand xA^t, 
yi'w^t (metathesis), whence firjOL Prjrtay (rrrjOi crr-qTia, kXvOi (a sort 
of compromise between *K\€\iBi and *kXi;^i, of. #cXva> and KA€(f)os). 

2. The sigmatic aorist, with the single exception of the 2nd 
sing. \v(r-ov and Xwr-ou,^ is based on the false stem in a, Avo-a-rw, 

3. Thematic : Xa/Jc, tSc, cittc, IXdi^^ XtVc, <^vye, etc. — iSou and 
tSou, " lo ! " (accented like iSc), XiVov, <^vyov, etc. 

III. Passive, — The imperative has the long vowel with no 

gl^adation, rvTrrjOi TViryra) (cf. jacStO)^ XvOrjTi XvdiJTW, 

§ 5. Infinitive. 

(290) I. Active. — 1. ^ol. Sofievai 8d/i€v, -Sol .-Dor. crra/jtcF, 
etc.; Ion.- At t. Sowat = Cypr. Sofcvat,' Oelvai^^OcFevoLj yy<avai = 
yvu)f€vaLy whence /3^rat, arrjvaLj 8vvai, etc. 

2. Sigmatic : Avcrat, Xcti/rat, <^iA^(rai. 

3. Thematic: \apuv = \apUv = *\api'?€v (?), Xittcu', etc. 

II. Middle. — 1. Soo-^at, Oio-Oai. — 2. Xvo-ao-^ai (through the 

false stem kvo-a-). — 3. Xa^eo-Oai, iSiorOai, 

III. Passive: rvTrrjvai^ XvOrjvai, 

§ 6. Participles. 

;, (291) I. Active. — 1. 80VS = *8o-i/T-s, etc^ — 2. Xvo-ds = *Xvo-a-i/T-s 

I (false stem Aro-a-). — 3. Grk. Xa/^wv, XtTrwv, <t}vy(x)Vj etc. ; Lat. 

parSns, *facens in the compound in hene-ficent-ior^ etc., which 

evidently bear the same relation to pariens ^ and faci^ns that 

<^uywv bears to /tt^eens. 

1 /SfM|?ra 255, A 5 and 266, I. 2 qi g„^,.^ gi^ s ^^pra 130. 

1 4 Supra 123. & SMiJra 90. 
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II. Middle, — 1. Sojutcvo?, Oe/Mcvo^, — 2. Xvo-a/xcvos (false stem 

III. Passive : rvTrcti, Xv^€ts, like Oekj tlO^ls, 

Section VI. 

PERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(292) I. Active, — The original gradation of the radical per- 
fect 1 differs very little from that of the other tenses : in the 
indicative active, the 1st sing, had the deflected grade, fotS-a, 
or perhaps the normal grade, e.g, *f ctS-a ; the 2nd and 3rd 
sing, certainly had the deflected grade, Folcr-Oaj Fol8-€ ; all the 
other forms had the weak grade, ft8-/Aev, etc. This perfect oTSa, 
the inflexion of which we have already seen ,2 is a valuable 
relic, almost unaltered, of the old alternation. Other examples, 
though less complete, are no less convincing ; for they all go 
back to Homer, and were only gradually eliminated in later 
Greek. The following are the most certain examples : ye- 

yov-a, pi. y€-ya-fi€V = *yc-y7l-/i€V ; fxi-jxov-a^ pi. /X€-/X;a-/A€v, dual 
fii-fia-Tov ; wi-TTovO-a (I have suffered), 2nd pi. ir^-^acr-Oe (II. iii. 
99, Od. X. 465, Aristarchus's correction for the impossible 
TriiroG-Oi) — *7r€'7rnO'T€, cf . TraOeiv ; 8c88oa (I fear), which is restored 
in Homer in place of SctSw (false present, really contracted from 
*8€t8oa), and is equivalent to *8c-3fot-a (root Sfct, cf. 8€os = 
*8f€r-os), pi. 8c88t/A€v (written SctSiftcv) = *8€-8f t-/x€v, Att. ScSi/xcv, 
etc. 

The principle of uniformity acted in two different directions. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, the weak form of the plural and 
dual prevailed throughout the whole of the flexion ; thus, 
for example, on 8c8t/x€v was based the classical form ScSta, on 
*i\T^kvOiJL€v the classical eXiJAu^a, which superseded the Homeric 
€t\rj\ovOaj^ on yiya/jLcvj /x.€/x,a/ji€v, the Homeric 3rd plurals ycyado-t, 
/jLefxada-Lj which would presuppose in the 1st sing. *y€yaa, 
*/jL€/jiaaj and the same may be said of the Attic forms co-rao-t. 

1 Svpra 87, III. ^ Supra 212, 

3 Conversely elXi/iXovdfiev (II. ix. 4)). 
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PePaa-i. Sometimes it was the vocalism of the perfect middle 
which was extended, and hence we find the hysterogene form 
TcrpaifM (for T€Tpo<^a, from rpcTTO)), on the model of rcr/Do/jifuu. 
But usually the normal or deflected grade of the sing., to- 
gether with the final a of the 1st sing., spread to all the other 
forms, and so the regular forms *A.€\a^/ii€v, *ir«ray/Lt€v, *irc^vy/uF, 
*ir€inOfi€Vj *X€\i7r/ut€v, etc., were superseded by the uniform in- 
flexion X€\rfOa XcAiy^a/Acv, Tremjya Triwrjya^ (for •ire-w(i>y-^a) ircmj- 
ya/utcv, vi<j>€\Pfa ir€<^€i;ya/icv, TrcTrot^a wc7roi^a/ut€v, XcXoiwa \€Xolira/i€yj 
and so in a hundred other cases. 

Much more does this uniformity of inflexion appear in the 
aspirated perfects, which are a mere variety of the radical 
perfects,^ and the perfects in -k-, which are an exclusively 
Hellenic formation.^ In the latter the weak grade is not 
imcommon, because the perfect is modelled simply on the 
present, e,g, \i\vKa like Xvw, €(r;(tKa like o-xtfo), or on the perfect 
middle, coroXKa like loToXfiai* 

In Latin, the perfect endings being middle,^ though different 
from the middle endings of Greek, we should expeict to find 
regularly the weak grade of the root ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the weak grade is fairly common in Latin, especially in those 
perfects which are shown to be least corrupt by their retaining 
the reduplication : tu-tud-l (cf. Sk. tu-tudri\ pu-pug-l^ cecMl^ 
pepuUj tull, etc. But the long vowel, which was regular in the 
sing, of the active, had made great inroads into this formation, 
e.g, *v%dl had become vldl through the influence of *vlde 
= *f€t8a, and hence the lost active generally bequeathed its 
vocalism to the middle, which alone survived ; vldl^ vlcl^ l^g^j 
egl^fBcl (cf. lO-qKa and riOeiKo), mOvl^fUgl^fWl (and/t^J through 
subsequent shortening : so also we find in Sk. babhUvS in the 
middle like habhUva in the active, in spite of the change in 
accentuation). Whatever the vocalism, however, it of course 
remained uniform, both in the aorist conjugated as perfect and 
in the secondary perfects in -vi and -ul,^ 

II. Middle. — The perfect middle, having originally only weak 
forms, necessarily remained more free from corruption than the 

1 Supra 87 infiiie. • Supra 99, II and 146. 

s Supra 253. ^ Cf. supra 96, 105 and 148. 
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active, which included both weak and strong forms. This may 
be easily verified : the Greek perfect, especially in the oldest 
forms, very often shows the weakened root : to retVo), for ex- 
ample ( = *T€v-yw\ corresponds Hom. Tera/xat=*Tc-Tri-ftat (cf. 
TaT6s=tentu8) ; to Oecvw (to strike), Hom. iriffiarai (he has 
been killed)^: to rpiTrw, T€Tpo<jia, Hom. TCTpa/A/iiat=-*T€-Tr7r-/xai; 
to CTTcAXo), loTciX/xai = *€'aTl-fiaL ; to TrevOofxai^ irczrucrftat, etc. 
When the vocalism of the perfect middle was corrupted, it was 
modelled on that of the present, never on that of the-«perfect 
active : thus *k(XLfifiaL became XtK^ififiai on the analogy of Xctrra), 
not *AcA.ot/ii/xat on the analogy of AcXoiTra ; except, of course, 
when both vocalisms agreed, XYjOm XiXrjOa XiXr^o-fiat .The perfect 
T€ToyfiaL (I have brought forth) on the analogy of reroKa, belongs 
only to very late Greek. 

Latin, with the exception of its so-called perfect active, has 
no similar formation; it supplies its place in the middle and 
passive by a periphrastic tense, secutus suvij iBctus sum, cf. 

XeXeyfiivoL €t<rt. 

§ 2. Svbjunctive. 

(293) I. Active, — The perfect not being a thematic tense, the 
subjunctive with short vowel would be the only regular formation 
and we do find two examples of it in Homer, ctSo/xcy, ir^iroLOofxey, 
But, here as everywhere, the long vowel was introduced, and so 
on Act-TTw/xev, Xvw/jitv were based the forms XcXonrcD/xev, XcXvKco/xev. 

Greek has only one example of the type, so common in Latin, 
formed by addition of the thematic vowel to a secondary stem 
with suffix *-es- : €t8€<o = *f€t8-€(r-<«) (I may know)=Lat. vld-er-O.^ 
It has imposed on it, as on the other forms, the long vowel, 
€t8(o €18779 €lSS)fi€Vj whereas Latin regularly has the short vowel, 
vlderls=*veid'e8'H, In Latin this subjtmctive has the function 
of a future-perfect; in its function of subjunctive it is super- 
seded by the optative vlderim, 

II. Middle, — A form with short vowel, irpoa-apT^peTaiy in 
Hesiod; a few forms with long vowel, Att. iccKT€!)jutat=Ion. 

' Cf. supra 67, 4. * Supra 143 and 144. 

X 
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K€KT€atfuii = *K€KTi/<D/uuu, and SO also fi€fjLyu>/Acuj DcejcXcufuu ; nsnally 
a periphrasis, XcXcy/utcvos a», in Latin ISctus erO (future-perfect), 
and in function ISctus sim. 



§ 3. Optative, 

(294) I. Active, — The regular formation would evidently be 
*fL8-irj'Vj *\€'XL'!r-Lr)'V, and there are a few instances of it in 
Homer, kaTalrjv = *<T€'aTa-irf-Vy rerXalrfVy T€$vaCrfv, But the SuV 
junctive XcAoiVw XcXvkco has its equivalent in the ordinary optative 

XiKoLTTOiyJ. XcXuKOt/At. 

The formation €18€lt]v ( = *f €t8-€<r-i'»;-i') ciSctyncv is unique,^ 
whereas its Latin equivalent vlderim vlderimus (called perfect 
subjunctive) has been extended indefinitely. 

II. Middle, — A few regular formations, Horn, and Att. 
fA€fjLirgfirjv = *fx€-fivd'l'fi7]v, Att. K€KTiQit.7jv ] some based on a false 
stem, Att. fi€/jiv<^To = fiijxviioTo = fi€fivTJoLTo ] usually periphrastic, 
XcA.€y/ut€Vos ctiyv ; Lat. lectus sim. 



§ 4. Imperative. 

(295) I. Active, — The perfect imperative is extremely rare; 
in Homer, however, we find a few very regular examples of it, 
always with the root weakened before the terminations, SctSt^t 
which should be corrected to 8€88t^i,= *8€-8f i-^i (fear),^ k€k\vOi 
(hear), Icrra^t (stand), and we may correct TriTrcLo-Oi (^sch. JEum, 
599) to TriiTKTOi (believe), on the model of the Panhellenic and 
classical IcrOi (know). The short vowel is also found in two 
forms with metathesis, rcVAa^t, tWvolOl, But this is all.' Late 
Grreek formed, on the model of \€\vkq) and XcXvkoi/ai, a thematic 
imperative XcXv/cc, not found in good Greek, and, if necessary, it 
could always have recourse to the periphrasis XcXvkws tcrOi, 

II. Middle : kikvo-o, XcActi/^o, etc., with the vocalism of the 
indicative, and with no gradation. 

1 Cf. however deSieLri (he might fear) in Plato. Of. supra 144 and 263. 
• Cf. supra 292. 

3 In Latin, an isolated perf. imper. me-men'to=fi€fi6.TU) (11. xx. 355) = 
*me-Tnn-tdd, 
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§ 5. Infinitive, 

(296) I. Active, — Regular in 8€8t€Vat=8c88t€Vat=*8€-8fi-ffi/at. 
As a general rule, formed by the mere addition of the suffix 
-a/at to the stem of the indicative, whatever this may be, 
XfXoiirevai^ XcXvKcVai.^ Some dialects (Lesb., Dor.) have a the- 
matic infinitive, ycyovctv, ScSukciv, which must be compared with 
XikvKQi and XcXvKot/xi. 

In Latin vldisse, l^gisse^ dixlsse, with no etymological con- 
nexion with the Greek form.^ 

IL Middle, — The ending is -Oai, and analogically -o-^ai, as 
in the 2nd pi. indicative •$€ and -a-Oe]^ XcXcx^at, \€X.€l<t}6cUj — 
SeSocrOai, XeXvcrOai, In Latin, a periphrastic infinitive l£cttim 
esse. 



§ 6. Participles, 

(297) I. Active, — The root is regularly in the weak form 
before the suffix -f <os (-w?) * in a certain number of Homeric and 
classical perfect participles: €t8<i)s = *f€-ft8-o)9, as contrasted with 
oTSa ; ctKos €<rriv (it is likely) = *f c-f tK-09, as contrasted with loixa ; 
loracf}?, fem. €OTai5ra ; ycyaw? = *y€-y7*-f (o? (yc-yov-a), /X€/xa(09 = 
*/Lt€-/x,7t-f<u9 (/xc-ftov-a), and even, through analogy, ycyavta, jxcfiavLaj 
for *y€-yv-u(r-ta, */x€-jutv-v(r-ia. But as a general rule the suffix -(09 
is simply added to the stem of the indicative, ycyovws, XekoLvm, 
AcXvKclis, Tr€<l}L\rjK(jk. The Attic feminines coTwcra, ycyoxra are 
new formations modelled on Tlfiwa-a, 

Latin has no formation of this kind ; it supplies its place by 
the verbal in -to-, in all middle verbs, secUtus (having followed), 
and sometimes, though very rarely, even in active verbs, cSndtus 
(having dined), otherwise, by a periphrasis. 

n. Middle, — The suffix -/acVo- is added to the stem of the 
indicative : TerpafXjxevo^j XcA.ey/tCT'o?, XeXct/x/iiei/os, XcXv/tci/os, 

Latin supplies its place by iSctus, llctus, sdissits, etc. 

1 Supra 130 and 167. ^ Supra 126 and 161. 

> Svpra 130, 167, and 262, 2. ^ Supra 128 and 166. 
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Section VII. 

PLUPERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(298) I. Active. — For the pluperfect there are various modes 
of formation (Latin knows only one); they may be classified 
as follows. 

1. The pluperfect is essentially merely the augmented tense 
of the perfect; hence it has the same stem and the same 
gradation.^ There are several Homeric examples of this form- 
ation ; they all correspond to the perfects which in their 
inflexion have best preserved the original voccJism : coiica, iucnjv 
(they resembled) = *(€-)F€-Ftic-n7v ; irhroiOa, iireTnOfjiey ; yeyova, 
ytyar-qv (Od. X. 138) ; /Ac/uiova, fjL€fiacrav. In the 3rd plural, is 
in almost all the augmented tenses, the termination -o-av has 
been introduced, cSctStorav, crc^vaorav. 

2. Another pluperfect, almost the only one used in classical 
Greek, was formed by the addition of the aoristic suffix -co--, 
the same as in ciScw and ctScoyv, to the perfect stem : ^ the typical 
form is 1st sing. Hom. iJSea ■= *i7-f €t8-€o--m with long augment,* 
and the inflexion, which shows no gradation, is that of the sig- 
matic aorist. So also cAcXotVca, eXcXvicca, etc. Hence "we find in 
Ionic the forms : 1st sing. cXeXvKca, 2nd cXcXviceas, 3rd €A.€Xv#c€€(v), 
etc., 3rd plur. ikekvKea-av (for *€A.€A.vK€av, through re-introduction 
of the 0-) ; whence in Att. the inflexion : 1st sing. iXeXvicrf, 2nd 
cAeA-vKiy?, 3rd cXcXvkci and cXcA-vkciv, 3rd pi. cXcXvicco-av. To this 
perhaps corresponds Latin vlderam^ which in any case has been 
corrupted by some unknown cause,* and likewise shows no 
gradation, viderdmus. 

3. On the 3rd sing. ikeXuKei analogy based in Attic a new 
mode of inflexion, in accordance with the relation of hiOrjv iriOrj^ 
iriOrj ; in other words, the whole tense was conjugated on the 
basis of a false stem, AcAvKct-, namely: cAcXvkciv cXcXviccis 
iXekvKCL, €X€XvK€Lfi€v cAcA-vKctTc cAcX^KCKTav (less usual thau 
cAcA-vKeaav), cXcXvicctrov cAcXvKcmyv. 

1 Cf. supra 292. 2 Cf. supra 101 and 253. 

« Cf. supra 233, 3. * Supra 101 and 149. 
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4. The subjunctive XcXvicw and the optative Xc\vicot/i,t natu- 
rally called for a pluperfect *€k€\vKov. This formation is rare 
in texts and is exclusively dialectal : cyeycovc (he had cried) is 
found in Homer, IttI^vkov in Hesiod. It is easy to understand 
the influence which it may have had on the creation of false 
presents like Trcf^uKco, ScSotico) (Theocr. Syracus, 58), dvoiyci), 

yeycovo), etc.^ 

II. Middle, — In the middle the pluperfect is strictly the 
augmented tense of the present, and calls for no further remark : 
€\€\vfirjv, i\€k€Lfxfxrp/y etc. Latin supplies its place by a peri- 
phrasis : vlsus eram. 

§ 2. Other Moods, 

The Greek pluperfect, being merely the augmented tense of 
the perfect, has no other moods than the indicative (cf . supra 
281). Latin formed through analogy (supra 150) a tense called 
pluperfect subjunctive, iBglssem^ amavissem^ periphrastic in 
the middle voice, vlsus essem, secUtus essem. 



Section VIII. 

VERBAL NOUNS. 

(299) 1. Supine, active and passive (Latin): visum visit, 
Uctum iBctu, — These are respectively the accusative and abla- 
tive of a stem in -tu-,^ the meaning of which may be either 
active or passive.^ Of course custom alone, not the form of the 
case, caused the differentiation of meaning between these two 
forms. 

2. Future Participle active (Latin) : stem in -tUro-, lectUrus, 
vlsurus, related to nouns denoting agent.* 

3. Verbal in -to- (Latin and Greek), past participle, in Greek 
usually passive, in Latin passive in active verbs and active in 
deponents, used secondarily in Greek to express the idea of 
possibility : Acktos (said or able to be said), pi/KTos (broken or 

1 C£. 8upra 89, VI injine. ^ Supra 119, 168, and 204, 6. 

8 C£. supra 282, UI, 3. * Supra 121, 6. 
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breakable) ; Uctus, frOctus, tlsiu, BecGtua, aolitua, intuit 
etc.* 

4 Verbal in -t«o- (Greek), fatnie participle passive deaoti 
obligation : Xckt(o« (lo be said), etc.' 

6. Vti-bal in -udo- \ Latin), with the same function as Uie 1 
ioi'motion lifiniduSjUCf/mmUiK, t'te." 

6. Gi:rtinilh-ts (Littiii) : respectively the genitive, dati 
ablative ajid accosative of the preceding stem ; diaHmulat 
catisH, opfram dare quacrendO, vires acqulrit eundo in. 
cenandum, etc.* 



CONCLUSION. 

(300) Here our comparative study of Greek and Latin comes 
to an end. We have surveyed in all its divisions the grammar, 
properly so called, of both languages, stating in each case the 
correlations and divergencies. We have almost always been 
able to account for these, by bringing them back historically 
and logically to two principles, as simple in their character as 
they are constant in their application: the agreement, based 
upon phonetic laws which are absolutely inviolable, goes back 
to a common origin ; the divergence arises from the particular 
development of each language when left by itself, and in this 
development itself the essential factor is linguistic analogy, 
which is a special form of the association of ideas. Is it 
necessary at this point to warn the reader that this book caimot 
be a dictionary, and that many derivative or grammatical forms 
have had to be purposely excluded from an introduction which 
it was important not to make unduly long or complicated? 
Among these forms there are many which the student, with a 
little reflection and with the help of the method into which we 
have striven to initiate him, will be able to explain by himself 
without difficulty. On the other hand, there are some problems 
of this kind, very few, let us hope, before which he will be 
brought to a standstill ; there are some of which we could not 
have given him the solution, because in the present stage of 
the science they are insoluble, and perhaps will always remain 
so. These details are of little importance. The essential point 
is that, alike in their general outlines and in their fundamental 
framework, Greek and Latin should appear to us to be really 
identical, not because of superficial and ill-observed resem- 
blances, but because of characteristics which the minutest 
analysis only serves to bring out in a yet stronger light, and 

811 
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becaiise of the very essence of their nature ; that every gn 
marioD, however vast or however limited hia horizon, should, 
order to survey it, arm himaeli with a scientific and pre* 
method, which may defend him from arbitrary comparisons i 
hasty conclusions ; that, lastly, a clear, exact and fruitful i 
of the evolution of language should take the place, in the ml 
of our students, of the imaginary entities and etymologi 
fancies of former time?. 
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N.B. — This index does not include, as a general rule: (1) 
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pounds which will be found in the chapter on composition 
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terminations. 
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x6- . . . 
xoew 

wdSey . . . 
Tddi 
troT 
Troi€<a ... 

rrolfJLViov 

XOtO J 

voKa 

vdKOi . . 

x6Xis .. 
xoXX6j .. 
iroX^ppriv 
iroXOs . . 
vovayov 
irdpifrj .. 
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.. 187,217 
62,88,108 
116 

• . ... mX I 

■ . ... X J.0 

>. ... XXA 

via 

I . •■ . Xfv 

>• ••• (^ 

I. ... ua 

I . ... t/V/ 

. 59,61 
. ... 61 
,. 93,140 
... 61 
. ... 112 
. ... 127 
82, 87, 92 

. ... ua 

. ... 116 
. ... 110 

. ... ... IXJif 

... ... Ot/ 

... ... 0t7 

... ... Oi7 

. 57,220,221 

• • • • • • • Oi/ 

. ... 187,217 

• • • • • • • xO I 

. ... 187,217 

m • • « • • • C/l7 

115, 151, 201, 

210 

... 115, 151 

. ... 57,116 

• • • • • • • ^cX) 

m • • • • • • £a£\j 

• • • • • • • l/A 

. 41,111,214 

. ... 40,112 

... 40,210 

• ... ... JlX J. 

116 

... 88, 116 



XO/O01//NI 


• • • 


23,54 


«-Are 


• • • 


... 187 


x^tf-cr ... 


• « • 


... 118 


'K-6aoi ... 


• • • 


... 220 


«-oxe 


• • • 


... 220 


•■drf />©».. . 


« • • 


... 121 


•K-brwa, 


• • • 


... 112 


rdryia ... 


• • • 


... 112 


"K-ov 


• • • 


... 187 


irovXO . . . 


• • • 


... 40 


•■oiJs 


202,207,208 


rpay/iu 


• . . 


... 62 


irpd(r<r<a 


• • . 


9,91 


rparos ... 


• • « 


... 72 


rpdrrw.,. 


• • • 


9,87 


rpiffaata,,. 


• . . 


9,87 


rpS^paaaa 


• . • 


... 151 


irpbipptop 


■ • . 


... 151 


rp&ros ... 


■ • . 


72,134 


UvBib ... 


• > . 


... 213 


TwOdt^ofiai 


... 


... tfO 


irvp 


... 


16,203 


X(6y w . . . 


... 


... i/O 


itiif ... 202,207,208 



ITOU.. ••• ..a ... 217 

^Sjfa 210 

Mt<^ 40 

^w 34,51,69,110,233 



fn^rpa ... 
fiijTtap . . . 
^470$ 

ftllTTb) . . . 

fubypv/u 

ZdXos ... 
aavrdv ... 

aeavrdu.,, 
(ri^Ofiai . . . 
acfivds ... 

ffiKva . . . 
fflvairi ... 

(rivofiai ... 
aids 
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40, 51, 88, 238 

• ... ■ . • ox 
. ... 40,121 

• ... ... x^x 

. ... 29,68 

. 40,112,197 

... ... %j^ 

. ... 34,110 

... • • • Ju^i 

• • • . • • 00 

... . * • Oo 

... 224,228 

• • • ... a^J 

... 67, 68 

... 224,228 

63, 68, 116 

... 63, 116 

... • . • Oo 
... ... Of 

... 28,20? 

... ... JLm f 

... ... XO«7 
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ffKcddvyvfii 


• • • 


... 140 


rdtni ... 


• • • 


... 118 


rpiSyio ... 


... 


... 0*7 


ffK^ITTOfiai 


• • • 


32, 41 


TOLTOS ... 


• • • 


49,59 


f (/ • • • • • • 


< 

... 


223,225 


<rKl8v7}/ji.i 


• • • 


88,140 


rdxos ... 


• • • 


... 124 


Tv'ide 


... 


... 187 


iTKOirij ... 


« • • 


41, 110 


TttXlJl ... 


• • • 


... 124 


rOfiTCUfov 


... 


... 116 


(FKibp 


• • • 


... 127 


r€ (conj.) 


• • • 


32,57 


TifTTTW ... ; 


59, 91, 92, 94 


fffUKpOS ... 


• • • 


... 68 


T€ (pron.) 


• • • 


... 220 








ffflVS 


• • • 


... 68 


riyos . . . 


• • • 


... 68 


'Ti3/3dXX«v 


• « • 


... 62 


(TOipicL . . « 


• • • 


9,37 


riyw 


• • • 


68 


(J5po$ 


• • • 


... 179 


(ro(l>iri . . . 


• • • 


9,37 


T€ide 


• • « 


187, 217 


(J5wp 78, 127, \ 


203,215 


^irdpTTj . . . 


• • • 


... 117 


reCvdj . . . 


• • • 


59,92 


vlbs 


• • • 


25,72 


ffircLpta ... 


• • • 


68,91 


Tclpea . . . 


• • • 


... 129 


vWs 


• « • 


... 200 


<r7rei)5w . . . 


• • • 


34,110 


T€K€iv . . . 


• • • 


... yu 


{ffieis 


39, 78, 227 


o'tXtJi' . . . 


• • • 


... 64 


T^Kfiap ... 


• • • 


... 127 


iffi4s 


• • • 


223,227 


ffiropd . . . 


• • • 


... 91 


riKfuap ... 


• • • 


... 127 


i^flfJL€ 


• « • 


... 227 


(Tiropds ... 


• • • 


... 136 


riKVOV . . . 


• • • 


... 116 


Hfifies ... 


39, 223, 227 


(TirouScifw 


• • • 


... 34 


reXeiu} ... 


• • • 


... 39 


itvip 


• • • 


30,60 


(TTOVdl^ ... 


• • « 


34,110 


reX^w . . . 


• • • 


... o9 


Uttvos ... 


• « • 


63,116 


ffToLfiep ... 


• • • 


42, 115 


r AXw . . . 


• • • 


91,92 


vvb 


• • • 


30,79 


OTaros ... 


41, 42; 117 


T^fivta , . . 


• • • 


90,93 


vS • « • • • • 


• • • 


31,68 


(TT^ap . . . 


• • • 


... 215 


Tcds 


• • « 


32,229 


0<rraTOj 


• • • 


... 134 


(TTeyri . . . 


• • • 


... 110 


ripas 


• • • 


... 129 


fiirrepos 


• • • 


... 78 


(Trey OS ... 


• • • 


... 68 


riperpov 


• • • 


... 122 








areyu) . . . 


• • • 


32,68 


ripfitav ... 


• • • 


... 115 


^aeipSs . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


<rT€lx<»> ••• 


• • • 


... 109 


riffaapes 


• « • 


... 40 


(pdevvos 


• • • 


... 69 


(TreXXw ... 


• • • 


91,97 


repcvv ••• 


• • • 


... 32 


<pa7)v6s ... 


• • • 


... 69 


<TT€v6s ... 


• • • 


... 159 


TTjKe ... 


• • • 


... 217 


<t>aLv(a . . . 


• • • 


... 47 


<TT€<payos 


« • • 


... 116 


ttjXIkos ... 


• • • 


... 116 


<pdos . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


aTTJpai. . . . 


• • • 


42,130 


T^VOS . . . 


• • « 


... 220 


ipdris ... 


• • • 


59, 118 


<7Tt^ . . . 


• • • 


39,91 


TiOai^ciffffUi 


t ... 


... 60 


ipavos . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


(TtLxos . . . 


• • • 


... 109 


rierjfu 7,41,59,61,83, 


ipcdyeiv . . . 


• • • 


... 24 


(TTOd 


• • • 


... 37 




87, 249, 272 


<f>€pyi^ , . . 


« • « 


... 116 


<rToiA . . . 


« • • 


... 37 


tIktu) ... 


• • • 


... U\) 


ip^pre . . . 


• • • 


... 87 


(rrdpvvfxi 


• « • 


68 


TLfiAia ... 


39, 84, 180 


0^p« 34,35,41,60,89, 


ffrpa^s... 


• • • 


... 109 


Ti^nff 


• • • 


... 84 






249 


(TTparriyos 


• • • 


... 41 


TLVia 


• • • 


• • • Uij 


<f>€&y<it) . . . 


32, 41, 89 


aTptofMvrj 


« • • 


... 115 


rls 28, 57, 217, 220, 221 


ipifltirj ... 


37, 41, 114 


aT&yios ... 


• • • 


39,112 


rltris 


• « • 


... 57 


<prifd 37, 41 


, 87, 249 


<rTi5w 


• • • 


... 41 


Tiralpui . . . 


« • • 


... 92 


0i^p . . . 




66 


0*1/ 


• • • 


223,225 


TirpibcKu 


« • • 


... 92 


<f>6aip(») ... 




... 91 


(TlJ^U^ ... 


• • • 


... 108 


riia 


• • • 


39,57 


<f>0dvu) . . . 




... 93 


(TUS 


• • • 


... 68 


T\6.<a 


• • • 


... 64 


<f>d€ipw ... 


39,*69, 91, 97 


ffiPaipa ... 


• « • 


112, 197 


rXrirbs ... 


• • • 


... 64 


ipdippta ... 




39,91 


<r0(£XX(i;... 


• • • 


... 68 


t6- 


216, 217, 220 


<f>0iv(a ... 




... 93 


<T<f>€- . . . 


• • • 


224,227 


ToTos 


• • • 


... 220 


^iXtTTTrf^t 




... 83 


(ripeTepos 


• • • 


... 229 


Totovros 


• • • 


... 220 


<t>\^(a ... 




... 108 


(r<f>6s 


« • • 


... ai^O 


TOflli 


• • • 


... 110 


<l>\i\f/ 




62,200 


(Tifni) . . . 


• • • 


223,226 


t6(Tos ... 


• • • 


... 220 


<p\6^ . . . 




62,108 


(TXes 


• • • 


... 255 


TOffovros 


• • • 


... 220 


il>6vos ... 




... 57 


(TX^fw ... 


{ 


S8, 83, 91 


t6t€ 


• « • 


... 220 


</>opd ... 




34,110 


2wfC/Mi7T7f 


124, 181, 196 


rod 


• • • 


... 223 


<f>opds . . . 




... 136 


(TiD/ua . . . 


. • • 


... 115 


rpeU 


• • • 


89,59 


iftop^T^ ... 




60,110 








Tp4<fHa ... 


• • • 


... 61 


ipop^ta ... 




34,39 


Toi'v/uic 


• . • 


... 88 


TpidKmna 


• • • 


... 190 


<l>6pos . . . 




34,109 


ravi/w .... 


• •• 


... 88 


Tpipvf ... 


62,68,87 


if>op6s ... 




... 109 
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I; 



1' 

, I 



'I 



I 
i 



I 



iPf>d^uf ... 


141 


Xa/ioi ... 


• • • 


1^,204 


XopTos 58,1 


<f>pd<r<r(a 


141 


Xo^Sdpu 


• • m 


... 57 


XP^^o^ 1 


if>pdT7Jp ... 


121 


X<^of 


• • • 


... 78 


XP^^OA 1 


<f>parfip . . . 


121 


Xapis ... 


• ■ • 


186,204 


XP^iT€Oi 25,89,72,1? 


^pdrup . . . 


... 60,121 


Xop/tom/ 


• • • 


... 115 


1 


0/)i)r 4*2, 


113, 201, 210 


Xe£Xioi ... 


m • • 


... 69 


X«^Xov 1 


^pouBot 


... ... fA 


X€ip ... 


m • • 


199,200 


Xw/Kt 179,1 


ipvyade ... 


187 


Xfio'Ofuu 


• • • 


... 57 


X^'7 1 


<f>vy5a . . . 


163 


xAXtot ... 


• • • 


... 69 


X^pos 1 


0iry7) 


32, 41, 110 


X^pn^ ... 


• • • 


... 108 




01;^ 


89 


X^« 


• • • 


... uo 


"irevSijs 124,2 


<f>vi(a 


... 39,91 


X^/Xtoi . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


^eOSos 1! 


ipUKOS . . . 


23 


xvy 


• • • 


47,78 




^uXi; 


116 


xhp 


« • • 


... 200 


Wwv 89,15 


<f>v\ow . . . 


116 


xBii ... 


• • « 


... 204 


(SjkOs t 


0U(rts . . . 


... 59,69 


xBiiiv ... 


• • • 


201, 210 


t^Atos 47, ( 


iPvu) 


39, (K), 91 


X'Xtot ... 


• * • 


... 69 


^^A^^ ••• ••• ••• ' 


<fHtivy\ 


41 


X<w»' ... 


48, 201, 208 


^pos J 


iftiap . . . 


... 35,201 


yXapAi ... 


• • • 


... 127 


tis 65,22 






xX^ 


• • • 


... 78 


&<rr€ 22 


Xa/x<£fc 


. • . ... Xl/O 


XoXos ... 


• • • 


... 118 








u,- 


■Latin. 




^xO ... • . * 


... 62,79 


a^tttM ... 


... 


... 68 


ante g 


a&f/ouci^ 


26 


ago 


86, 41, 58, 89 


ap- 6 


ahduco ... 


62 


agriccia 




110, 195 


apiacor 73,9 


absens ... 


J. ^o 


aidilis ... 




26 


appeto 6 


accoj^terc 


32 


Alhius ... 




... 60 


appiatido 8 


acceptua 


• • • • • • oo 


a/6u« ... 




... 60 


aptus 9i 


accurro 


• • • • • • yJrx 


Aljius ... 




... 60 


apud 61 


acer 70, 


116, 152, 200 


aliquis . . . 




... 221 


aput 6; 


Achilles 


^1q 


alituum (gen.) 


... 206 


arbor ... 33,69,20; 


Aciles . . . 


• • . ... 04ft 


a/if/9 . . . 


89, 


112, 217 


arbos 88, 69, 124, 201 


acm 70, 116, 152, 200, 


alloquor 


• • • 


... 34 


212 




203 


almus ... 


• • • 


... 114 


arefacio 14^ 


ac?/s 


• • • • • • XXX 


a^o 


• • • 


... o9 


arena ^i 


Of^OM^CO 


• • • • • • oo 


o/<€r 


• • • 


121, 217 


argentum K 


adigo . . . 


36 


aZz^mnu^ 


• • • 


156, 279 


armentum 11£ 


adultus. , . 


142 


alveus ... 


• • • 


... 73 


aro 5] 


aedes , . . 


... 36,41 


oZv<w . . . 


• • • 


112, 186 


arvom 51^ 112 


aegrotus 


141 

• • • • • • A i* A. 


ambages 


• • m 


... 41 


asdlus 51 


aenus ... 


... 69,73 


ambire . . . 


• • • 


... 60 


assiduos 112 


aequor ... 


X^rx 


am&o . . . 


77, 


188,194 


auceps 86, 40, 79, 179 


Gf^tj* • • • • • 


to 


arno 


39 


, 73, 141 


aucupium 86 


aesif^wio 


oO 


ango 


36, 46, 58, 89 


audax 200, 208, 206 


aestus . . . 


41 

• • • • • • ^.1. 


anguis ... 


• • • 


36 


audio 78 


OCVOTW . . . 


... 112, 154 


angulus 


• • • 


• • • TK~r 


augeo ... ... 36, 96 


agceps ... 


44 

... ... ^rx 


animal 


77, 


157, 203 


augmen 115 


agellus . . . 


... ... ft/ 


animus.,. 


• • • 


... 78 


augmentum 115 


o^er 36, 


70, 116, 191 


annuo ... 


• • • 


... 47 


augurium ... 86, 179 


aggulus 


44 

• • • • • • •* -■ 


annus . . . 


• • • 


... 181 


augustus 86 


agtnen ... 


26, 77, 115 


aTwcr ... 


• • « 


47,78 


aureus ... 89, 78, 151 
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aurora 124 

autumnus 156 

autumo 84 

avis 34, 78, 111, 200, 

204 ff. 



Salhus ... ... ... 60 

hattuere 26 

hdlum 40 

hene *•• 187 

heneficentior.,. 161, 291 

hiho 60,87 

himus 208 

C/^Oa •• ••• ••• ••• 4v 

honua 40 

ho8 ... 76, 200,218 

huhulcus 179 

byssus 26 

C (abbrev.) ... 55 
caedes 124, 125, 201 

caelites 120 

caelum 51 

caeruleua 51 

caeszus ... ... ... oif 

caldus 79 

calidus 79 

callis 116 

calor 124 

candelabrum ... 41 

cania 206 

cantus 119 

capesao 145 

capio 16, 89, 73, 91, 94 

capto 97 

carnifex 30 

camufex 80 

caro ... 41,47,210 
carpo ... 57 

CaSStS •.* ... ... xal 

cassus 69 

Cauda ... 26 

causa 64,69 

cauMicua 109 

caussa 64, 69 

caveo ... 68 

cder 124, 212 

cenatus 297 

censor 77 

centum 49, 79 

Ceres 124,212 

cerno 94, 122 

certe 187 

certo 65, 187 



cicer 203 

cinis ... 124,201,212 

cito ... 187 

daudo 79 

clav^trum 51, 64, 121 

clausus 64 

clavis 127, 204 

\yl0CL%S ... ... ... lO 

Cn, (abbrev.). ... 55 
coalesco 73 

COCc^o ••• ••• ••• 04 

coda 26 

coemo 73 

coepi 78, 239 

coeptum 26 

cognitus 85 

cognomen 115 

cognomentum ... 115 

cogo 86, 73 

cdligo 32 

collis 47 

colloco 34 

columba 57 

comes 120 

comis 165 

comissari 141 

concors 03 

conculco 86 

concutio 86 

confectus 36 

confestim 204 

conficio 36 

conjux 108 

Consentes ... 123, 189 

conscbrinus 69 

consul 59, 77 

convicium 85 

coquina 57 

coijuo 60 

cor 52 

cornu 58, 208 

corpus 208, 212 

coventionid ... 204 

cresco 92 

cribrum 122 

cutter ... ... ... xax 

\yUfft ... ..• ... O^ 

cupa 82 

cuppa 82 

cur 217 

ctispis 127 



Dacruma 
danunt,». 



■ • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



59 
93 



(«ator35,51,59,77,121, 

211 
datus ... 41, 117, 279 

deheo 73 

decern ... 58 

Cueceo .•• ... ... o^ 

decido ... 36 

decor 124 

decus 124 

dedi 238 

defendo 92 

degener 124, 201, 212 

dego 73 

deico 32,40 

demo 73 

dens ... 128,200,279 

denuo 40 

deus 40,187 

dexter 59,79,121,191 

lit" ... ... ... Kyij 

dico ... 82,40,62,89 

dictatored 204 

didici 64,238 

dies 89, 77, 197, 200 

DiespUer 197 

axj" ... ... ..« Di7 

difeidens 26 

dignus 44, 62, 68, 77 
ctw- ... ... ... oy 

disco 64,92 

distinguQ 93 

divos 32,40 

dixi 253,284 

Cl/ZXtZ ..• ... ... aOO 

UO. .. •.• ... \ji ^ £( a 

dolor 69,124 

dolus ... •*. ... %)\j 
do7ni ... ... ... 187 

dominus 279 

domus 84,59 

donum 41,116 

douco 82 

duco 82,89 

dueUum 40 

duim 95,276 

duo 30, 40, 77, 188, 194 
duodecim 40 

aUX ... ... ... iSa 

dvenos 40 

dvonus 40 



.*• ... ... 



E ... 

wG" ••• ••• • m • 

vCIco • • • • « • 

Y 



64 
.. 63 
84,40 
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edax 127 

CdtTfl ... ... ••• I/O 

crfo(vb.) ... 32,33 
edo (subst) 113, 201, 

210 

^J^ ••• t.. .«• vJO 

egi ... 41,239,292 
ego 58, 77, 222, 225 
emo 48 

^rCO VO ••• ••• ••• if 

eo 87,249,272 

equei 120,179 

equw 32, 34, 40, 78, 112, 

187 ff. 
eram 101, 149, 235, 245, 

280 
tTD ... 69,89,274 

CTi€o ••• «•• ••• lO 

CoCffV ••• ••• ••• (7 A 

ease 125,278 

essem ... 106,281,282 
est (he is) 82, 82, 87, 
249 272 
est (he eats) 87,' 249 
et ... «•• ... 0(7, t u 

eundum 137 

euntem 123 

^*X} • • m ••« «•• \J^ 

exemplum 48 

eximius 112 

existumo 36 

exsUii ... ... ••• oi7 

exsulto 36 

exterior 121 



Faher 60 

fahula 122 

facio 41, 59, 87, 91, 99 

factor 121 

Jhllo 68 

fama 37,114 

fames 197 

fari 37,41 

fastigium 151 

fateor 41 

faxem 100,282 

faxo 97,282 

feci 87, 99, 239, 292 

'fel 113,210 

felix 200, 203, 204, 206 

felo 33,59 

femen 215 

femina 33, 59, 115, 279 
femur 30, 127, 203, 215 



ferax 127 

fero 35, 41, 60, 89, 249, 

272 

ferox 200,208 

ferre ... 69,125,278 

fert 87,249 

fetus 115 

fides 41, 77 

fido 82, 34, 41, 59, 89 

fidus 41,109 

fiere 77,125 

fieri ... 77,125,267 
fijius 33, 59, 73, 191 

fingo 96 

fio 77, 267 

finnus 114 

Jiabrum ... 59,122 

fiebilis 138 

flecto 92 

fiuvius 112 

foedus 26, 34, 41, 124 

fore 30 

forma 114 

formo 141 

formus 57, 114 

f rater 60, 121 

fremo 92, 117 

frendo 92 

frigus 29,68 

fructus.,. 119,200,206 
Jruges 119 

jUCtLS ... aO 

fuga 41,110 

fugi 34, 41, 87, 292 

fugio 39,91 

fui 81, 34, 60, 253, 292 

fulcio 141 

fulcrum ... 51,122 

fidgeo 96 

fulmen 203 

fumus ... 31, 59, 114 

fundUus 187 

fundo 58 

funehris 69 

funestus 69 

funus 69,124 

fuo 39,104 

fur ... 35,77,201 

fumus 57 

furor % 30 

fusus 69,117 



Oavius,,, 4 39 

genitua 117 



genius ... 


• • • 


... 112 


getut 


59, 


118,200 


genu 


• • • 


5^,203 


genua ... 


• • • 


26,40 


genus 32, 


84, 


41, 69, 
124 


gigno ... 


• . • 


41,90 


glisco . . . 


... 


... 92 


gnarus . . . 


... 


... 116 


gnotus ... 


... 


... 35 


gradior 


... 


... 69 


gravis ... 


57, 


111, 152 


gressits 


• • • 


... 69 


grex . . . 


• • • 


... 57 


grus 


• • • 


200,204 


gula 


• • • 


... 110 



Habeo 16 

hac 187,217 

halo 78 

hanser 47,78 

harena 78 

haruspex . . . 82, 108 
hemonem (ace.) ... 210 

herba 60,110 

here^ heri 204 

herus 78 

hie 217,221 

hie (adv.) 217 

hiems 48,200,201,208 

hinc 217 

hdus 78 

homo 41, 47, 77, 113, 

201, 207, 210 
honor 69, 77, 201, 212 
hoyios 69, 77, 78, 124, 

201, 208, 212 

hortus 58,117 

hosticapas 196 

hue 217 

humerus 78 

humi 187 

humus 113 

Ibi 204,217 

idem 221 

idus 41, 111 

iens ... 123,200,279 

ignis 116 

ignosco . . . 45, 63, 178 

ilico ... 34,47,77 

Ulac 187,217 

iUe 217,221 

iUic 217,221 
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iUinc 

illuc 

im 

in ... 

in- (priv.) 



217 

217 

221 

32 

49 



iticlutus 26, 30, 58, 117 



incrementujn 

inde , . . 

indigena 

infans ... 

ivferu8 

infimus 

inquam 

insece , . . 

inspicio 

intellego 

inter . . . 

interior 

intimus. . . 

intus 

ipse 

iri 

• 

wO • • • • • • 

iatac 

iste 

istic 

istinc ... 

istuc 

it 

tfV • • • • • • 

iter 
itiner ... 



115 

187, 217 

110, 195 

37 

139 

139 

90 

90,255 

32 

32 

121 

121 

139 

32, 187 

221,228 

... ^82 

217, 221 

187, 217 

217, 221 

217, 221 

... 217 

... 217 

87,249 

... 215 

... 215 



Jaceo 98,286,287,289 

jctcio ,,, 98 

jecur 30, 89, 52. 127, 

jequr , ... 55 

judex 108 

jugum 30, 39, 93, 190 

jumentum 115 

39, 93, 94 



')ungo ... 
Jupiter 
Juppiter 
juvenia ,,, 

Kalendae 
Kariago 

Lobes ... 
labor ... 
lac 

lacesso ... 
lacio . . . 
lacrima 



82, 197, 213 

.•• ... o^ 

... 89,206 



. 55 
. 55 

. 197 

. 69 

65,203 

.. 145 

.. 145 

26,80 



lacruma 

lacryma 

laedo . . 

laesus .. 

laevos .. 

lampas . . , 

lapis 

laquear. . , 

Lares 

Lases 

Jatus (borne) 



30,59 

... oU 

... 69 
69, 180 
36, 112 
... 136 
127,200 
... 157 
... 69 
... 69 
... 64 



lectus 26, 117, 279, 299 



lectus (bed) 
lego 

leigihus. . 
levis 

i v«(/ • • • 

liber (free) 
Tibet 
licet 
lictus . 
lien 

lingua . 
lino 
linquo . 

CZo • • • • 

locus 
locutus . 
lubet 
lubricus 
luceo 
lucifer . 
luo. . . . 
lupus . . 
lustrum., 
lux 



51 
... 32,89 

• • • • • • OO 

... 28,57 
... 108,202 

... ... tJA. 

... ... ou 

... ... %jQ 

... 57,117 
64, 201, 210 

... ... <Du 

... ... XjO 

57, 87, 98 

64 

34, 64, 127 

• •• ••• Of 

... ... 30 

68 
... ... ox 

... ... lAJtJ 

... ...' Lai. 

..• ... Of 

... ... XaJ. 

... ... Xv/O 



Maarco 26 

magister ... 79,159 
Tnagnus,,, 89,77,116 
major 39, 69, 126, 201, 

212 
majus ... 201,208,212 

Tnale 187 

mandpium 36 

mxjtncupium 36 

mane^mani 204 

manus 78, 116, 200, 206, 

214 

Tnare 28,203 

marid 26,204 

marmor 208 

mater 88, 87, 48, 121 
Tnaximus ,.. ... 189 



medium . . . 
meio 
Tnel 
mdior ... 
m£mini. . . 



••• ••• ••• 



89,59 

39,58 

48 

... 126 

34,295 



mens 34,118 

mensor 121 

mensura ... 64,121 

mergo 109 

mergus 109 

meses 44 

m£ssis ..; 118 

met 222 

Toetior 121 

meus 229 

mi 73,78 

migro 57 

miles ... 63,120,200 

minister 159 

minor 126 

minuo 88 

mirificus 109 

mirus 68 

misi 69 

missus 69 

modo 77 

Tooenia 26,34 

moinicipiom ... 26 

mdes 206,212 

molestus 212 

mollis ... 59 

moneo 34, 39, 73, 141 

morior , 91,141 

mors 48 

motus 35 

moveo 35,105 

mulctra 121 

mulgeo 79,121 

munia 34 

munio 34 

munus 124 

murus 34 

mus ... 31,48,69 



Nare 68 

nates 206 

natio 118,210 

nauta 182 

navaled 204 

name 152,213 

navita 132 

wtCC* •• ••• ••• ••• f%/ 

neco ... 84,58,141 
. necto 92 
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neglego . . . 


32 


nemo ... 


78 


nenius . . . 


48 


neque ... 
nequinunt 
neuter ... 


79 

93 

**26,73,217 


nex 


... 34,58 


nidus ... 


69 


nihil ... 


73 


nil 


... 73,78 


ninguit,., 
nivem (ace 


57 

.)... 57,68 


noceo ... 


34, 58, 141 


nocuos ... 


... ... J.J.A 


?207n6w 48, 115, 201, 203, 

Olft 


no8 


... 222,227 


nosco ... 


58,92,94 


wosfer ... 


... ... ££ij 


notus ... 


... ... OO 


novem ... 


... 32,40 


7iot/*ito«... 


... 37,164 


920i;09 ... 


32, 40, 47 


9100; 


120 


7m6e» 124, 125, 197, 206, 




212 


nullus . . . 


... 73,217 


nurus . . . 


30 


nutrix ... 


79 


06 


62 


occisit ... 


07 


occMrro... 


64 


ocior . . . 
oculus ... 


... 39,126 
41 


o<Zor 


59 


offendo ... 
oino9 ... 


... 57,92 
... 34,112 


oZeo 


59 


oLiin. 


221 


ollus 


221 


olus 


78 


omnis . . . 


210 


onus 


78, 124, 208 


op- 
optimus 


62 

139 


opus 
orior ... 


124 

... 39,91 


oscen ... 


... 108,179 


ovis 28,34,40,111,204 




ff., 214 


Pabulum 


... ... \£a 


paciicor 


... yu, kTu 



pacont 90 

pactum 92 

pagont 90 

pcdumhes 57 

pando 93 

pango 62, 90, 93, 94, 241 

panis 116 

parens 90,291 

paricidas 196 

paries ... 26,73,200 

pario 90,141 

parricida 110, 179, 196 

jxzrs 59, 118 

particeps 36 

partim,., 59,118,204 

pasco 116 

pateo 93,98 

pater 51, 60, 77, 121, 
201, 211 

patrius 39, 151 

patrus (gen.) . . . 204 

pauci 127 

pax ... 62,93,108 
pecten ... 113,201,210 

pecto 113 

jyecu 203 

2)ecus 127,200 

2)eda 110 

pedetentim 204 

pejor 126 

pdlo 47,52,9^ 

pendo 34,41,87 

penitus 187 

pepigi ... 62,87,238 

X^# ••• ••• ••• fi/ 

joerjidus 41 

pernicies 112 

pes 202, 204 ff., 207, 208 

peto 60 

pietas ... 73, 164, 200 

pinguis 39 

piscis Ill 

plaiistnim ... 26,121 

plehs 62,200 

plecto 92 

plenus 116 

plico 32 

piodo 69 

piosio 69 

poena 26,34 

poeta 39 

prniwerium 34 

ptmdus 34,41,109,124 
popina,,, ... ,,, 57 



popioe ... 


• • • 


51,189 


populus.,. 


• • • 


... 51 


porgo ... 


• • • 


... 79 


portio ... 


• • • 


... 118 


posco ... 


• • • 


64,92 


praeheo,,. 


• • • 


... 73 


praeceps 


• • • 


36 


praepes 


• • • 


... 32 


praesens 


• • • 


... 123 


praeses,,. 


• • • 


... 108 


praetor. . . 


• • • 


... 35 


praetura 


• • • 


... 35 


precor ... 


• • • 


64,92 


prehendo 


• • • 


... 57 


prensus,.. 


• • • 


... 78 


primus,,. 


• • • 


... 139 


profugus 


• • • 


... 109 


prohibeo 


• • • 


... 73 


promo ... 


• • • 


... 73 


propior 


• • • 


... 126 


prosper,,. 


• • • 


... 197 


prudens 


203, 


204,206 


pudor ... 


• • • 


... 124 


puer 


• • • 


70, 191 


pnds 


• • • 


... 200 


pulsus ... 


• • • 


52,64 


pulvis ... 


• • • 


124, 201 


punio ... 


• • • 


... 34 


puppis ... 


• • • 


... 204 


purpura 


• • • 


23,54 


puta 


• • • 


... 77 


pyramis 


• • • 


... 26 



Qua 187,217 

quaero 69 

quaeso 69 

quaestor 69 

quaestura 121 

qucdis 116 

qiiam 221 

qiiassus 64,117 

quatio 64 

quattuor , . . 40, 82 

quatuor 40,82 

que ... 32,57,82 
qui ... 57,217,221 

qui (adv.) 217 

quia 219, 221 

quicumque 221 

quidam 221 

qui^ .' 127 

quUibet 221 

quinctus 57 

qttirique 32, 45, 57, 60 
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9WW 28, 57,82,217,221 

quom d4, 221 

quotiens ... 47,206 
quoties 47,206 



Itadicitus 
radix 
rapax . 
rapait ... 
reapse ... 
reccidi ... 
redinunt 
refacere 
rego 

repeto ... 
repperi,., 
reppuli... 
res. . . 



••• ••• ••• 



• • • • • 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



... 204 
40 
... 127 
97 
... 221 
79 
93 
32 
... 51 
... 32 
79,242 
82 
... 197 
rettuli ... 79,87,242 
rex ... 62,108,202 

robur- 124,208 

ruber 41, 51, 59, 116 
rufus ... 41,59,109 
rure 28,204 



• • • • a • 



• • • • • • 



Sabini ... 


63 


sacer ... 


116 


saedum... 


... 51,122 


ftaeculum 


... 51,122 


Saeturnos 


122 


sal 


... 157,200 


salax ... 


127 


salio 


... 91,141 


salus 


174 


salvos ... 


... 40,112 


Samnium 


63 


sanguen 


200 


sanguis. . . 


200 


satdles ... 


120 


satullus... 


165 



Saturnalia 157 

Saturnus 122 

satus 41 

scabellum 63 

scabo 89 

scala 47 

scamnum 63 

scando 68 

scibilis 138 

scindo ... 58,83,91 

scribo 62 

scripsi 62,96 

acriptus 62, 64, 117 
se 68,224,225 



se ^adv.) 

oCCv wcT • • • • • • 

secLudo 

o^y\/ • • • • • • 

secundus 



.. . a!aO 
... 39 

36,225 
... 62 
... 171 



secutus ... 57,279,299 

seci ... oo, aaO 

sedeo ... 59, 68, 90 
sedes ... 59,124,212- 

sedi 238,241 

sedulo 59 

segmentum 62 

sella 59,116 

semel 48,49 

semen 41,115 

ovTIfr v^ ••• ••• ••• ^ij 

senex 215 

sensim 204 

septem 60,68 

sequor ... 34,57,267 
sermo ... 115,201,207 

ofj^tj ••• ••• ••• mO 

serpo ... 60,68,233 

Servius 151 

servos 34,151 

9^V ••• ••• ••• ••• Q^ 

Ov*Aj» •• ••• ••• ••• vIO 

siccus 127 

sido 90 

siem 33,73,95,245,276 

silva 26 

Sim 73, 95, 245, 276 
simplex 49, 68, 179 

simul 49 

simus ... 29,95,276 

sincerus 179 

singuU 49 

sinister 159 

sino 93 

sisto 87 

SjiCvS ... ... ... Xai 

SOCvUS ... ... ... Ort 

»fj 11 

0\^v ••• ••• ••• ••• ■■ 

sdeo 267 

sdlus 40, 51, 112, 217 

sdum 59 

sdus 40 

somnus ... 40, 63, 116 

sons 123,279 

sonticus 123,162 

soror ... 40,69,201 

SOV08 32,229 

spargo 64 

sparsi 64 



sparsus 64 

species 112,197 

spero 68, 197 

spes ... ... ... ixf I 

spicttj spicum . . . 179 

splendeo 64 

spondeo 87 

stabilis 41, 138 

stabulum 51, 59, 122 

stamen 41 

stare 37, 41, 125, 278 

statim 204 

status (state) ... 41 
status (fixed) 41, 117 

Stella 51 

scevir ... ... ... aoo 

stipendium 79 

SLL%S ... ... ... 04 

sdocus 34, 64 

sto 68,87,272 

stridus 93, 1 17 

stringo 93 

structtis 26,117 

suasor 64 

suavis 30,59,152,200 

sub 30,62,79 

subtemen 64 

subter 121 

sudo 59 

sum 249,272 

summxyceo 63 

summus ... 63,139 

sumpsi 48 

sumptus 48 

sup 62 

super 30,60 

superstes 120 

surgo 79 

sus 31, 68, 200, 204, 206 
suus 32,229 



Tabes 




... ... Xi/f 


tagit 




... ... i/U 


talis 




116 


tam 




... ... aaX 


tango 




90, 93, 94 


tegmen 




llo 


tego 




32, 34, 41, 68 


tegula 




68 


tela 




116 


tdum 




116 


temo 




... 47,115 


tempus 34, 124, 208, 212 


tendo 


iff 


... 59,92 
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Untui 

tenuis, tenvia 

t€TtOTO 

teres • • • • . • 
terminus 
termo 



49,59 
26 
... 122 
... 127 
... 115 
... 115 



terra G9,73, 193ff. i 

thesaurizo 141 ' 

tiynum 32 

toga 84,41,68,110 

tollo 52,f>2 

tondeo 87 

tovos ... 82,40,229 
tremonti ... 84, 251 

tres 89,59 

tri^olium 2(> 

triumvir 176 

tu 228,225 

tuH 52, 87, 241, 258, 292 
TuUius, Tullus ... 151 

turn, tunc 221 

turris 204 

tuus ... 82,40,229 



Uber (suhBt.) ... 50 

uber (adj.) 107 

ubi 121,204,217 

uUus 217 

Ulysses 59,213 

umerus 47,78 

uncus 46 

unda 78,215 



unde 217 

unguis 84,57 

unus ... 84,112,217 

upiiio 179 

ursus 52 

uter ... 121,204,217 

Vacuos 112 

ixiide 79 

Valeri 78,191 

validus 79 

VOS ... ..• ... Di7 

vet'tus 26,117 

veho 58,124,125,267, 

269 

velim 95,245 

velle ... 84,69,125 

Vena from 59 

venio 89, 49, 57, 91, 94, 

141 
venum 179,288 

Venus 124,212 

%/CT^L€3u ••• ••• ••• Gzt 

T/vr C€/ ••• ••• ••■ Oir 

Vertumnus 156 

vesper 40, 78 

Vesta 40 

vester 84,229 

vestis ... 40,78,118 

vetus 59 

via 58 

victor 151,201 



victrix ... 151,170,206 

victus 119 

vicua 84,40 

viden 69 

firfeo 41 

vidi 41, 59, 87, 241, 253, 

292 

vinclum 122 

vinculum 122 

vinum 84 

virtus 200 

vis rforce) 29 

vis (thou wishest) 249 

vivo 96 

vixero 98 

vixi ... 96,241,253 

VOCO ... .,, ,,, Oi 

volnus 124 

volo 34, 57, 77, 249 

volt 87,249 

vomo 84 

vorago 62,154 

vorax 62,127 

voro 57 

vortex 84 

vorto 84 

VOSt .. ... a., AAV, ££l 

voster 34 

vox 40, 90, 108, 202 

Xystum 26 



INDEX OF TEBMINATIONS. 



The nominal terminationa are given under the form of the 
nominative singular {the termination of the genitive being added 
in brackets, if neceaaary); the verbal terminations, imder the 
form of the firat person singnlar active- 

The refOTencea are to the Beotions (1-300). 



I. — Gbeek. 



-o(-oO 37, 110, H)2ff. 


-aSfxa 


... 141(6) 


-Mt 39, 151 (1), 191 


.«(-i)ti.. 37,112,197 


-<„r^, '.'.'. 


... 141(6) 


-,pi, ...... .,.157 


-« (2td peri.) 87, -^52, 


-a<n^t_... 


S.,141(6 


-ivKu 92,142 






K, 141 (6) 


-^ffTorot 169 


■it>lt 163 




... 184 n. 


-im-lpo, 159 


-dStw 1£1 8) 




.?"'ia 


-i6i ... 76,181.168 


-iiu ... 85,141 6) 


■»a 


-tif« 141(2) 


-aia ... 89,151 1) 


-Si 


187 (11) n. 


-^w ... 89, 141 (l) 
-f-«(fut.) ... 97,145 


-<"/« 249 1) 


-V ... 


163 


-a»o ... 49,151 5) 


-hri ... 


163 


ff 195(2) 

-fw 39,91 


■alwu ... 49,141(8) 


-&o. ... 


::■. !."S 


-a.0. 151 M 


-S6r ... 


-^r 126 


^lot ... 3», 151(1) 


-a<> ... 


163 


1)... 87, 110, 198 ff. 


-al^ 52, 91, 141 (4) 


-eti{plup.)101,146,298 


-i,(adv.)187(7),2M(9) 


-alTOTot 169 


-cia ... 8 


9, 151 (B, 4) 


TjBi^ ... ... ... 163 


-alnpo) 159 


-tiiti ... 


... 249^(1) 


>}«. 165 


-a'xi^t im 


-Eo. (inf.) 


... 180, 167 


r,\^i 157 


-cut} 116 


-«^ {pliip. 


'»'■ 'S 


ilWt 157 


-ayor 116 




m 249(1) 

Tji-lflubat.)... 118,210 


-<U"K 116 


-flrH ... 


... 151(5) 


-a»it 158 


-ri™ ... 




jjc (aor.pass.) ... 98 


-dri^ ...- 98 




39, 151 (8) 


7,^o'i 158 


-oi 62,127 




19, 151 (3, 4) 


^0 186,211 


-opf-opM) 127 


-tipa ... 


... 151(6) 


-ipi! 157 


-api-aro!) 52,127,215 


-d/Kd 39 


"■:"/ii 


If! l-toi) 124, 161, 181 


-itUso,) ... 186,170 


-fu {-trrot) 


fll(-V7-«) -. 120,127 


-«(-a^i«)... 123,291 


.«. (tern. - 


(Tfffl) ... 165 


VH-oo) 196 


-«UroO 129 




::. ".'S 


-jVoAMi im 


-».(-oi'} 196 


^n,. ■■■ 


^T,t 169 


-•" 1&1(7) 


-froi ... 


167 


fla(adv.) ... 187(6) 
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'Bev (adv.) ... 187 (6) 

-e-nv 102,146 

-^T/Vo/icu ... 103,146 
'Ol (adv.) 187 (11) n. 

'UATJ L^ia 

-d\ov 51 (1), 59 (4), 122 

~upOL ... ... >•• XOl/ 

-dpoy ... 59 (4), 122 

-0<a 92,142 

-I (-eos, -los)... 111,214 

... 136 
... 151 
... 163 
... 162 
... 163 
151 (8) 
151 (8) 
141 (6) 
95, 144 
... 162 
... 157 
... 155 
... 158 
... 158 
... 158 
39, 112, 151 
111, 214 
127, 170 
... 136 
... 170 
... 170 
... 170 
92, 142 
141 (6) 
141 (6) 
... 170 
... 169 
... 159 
141 (6) 
141 (6) 
126, 135 
... 169 



-I (-iros) 

-la 

-iddrjs 

-laKO $ 

-idrjs 

-idiop 

-l8ios 

-Lrjv 

-IKOS 

-ifios 

'IVOS 

-lOS 

-IS (-60S, -tos) 

-ts (-i8os) 

-IS (-ITOS) 
-i<TK7) 
-iffKLOV ... 
-iffKOS . . . 
-iff Kit) . . . 

-KTfia . . . 

-KTfWS ... 
-ICCOL ... 

-LffTaros 
-Iffrepos 
-Lffrjs . . . 
-lctlkSs . . . 

-LCTOS . . . 



'iu> !!!39,91,141(2) 
-£«v 39, 126, 161, 212 
-Icjp (patron.) 154 n. 
. ... 169 
. ... 169 

/ca(perf.) 99,146,292 
-/C6a(plup.)... 146,298 
-/cct;'(plup.)... 146,298 

-Kv 127, 162 

-k6s *.. • 162 

-A-w ... 103 n., 298 



-liOTTIS ... 

-lorriKos 
•Ka (aor.) 



-XXw 

-Xov 

-\os ... ... 

—fJ'vL ... . . . 

—fX€y ... . . . 

-fievou 

-fxevos 

-flT) 

-/JLT^V 

-/J'^q 

-/JLVOV 

-fJiOV 

-IXOVTI 

-flOS 

-ftWV 

-V (ephelk.) ... 
-vol (inf.) ... 

-vdta 



116, 157 

...52,91,141(4) 

116, 157 

116, 157 

115, 156 

115, 156 

115, 156 

115, 156 

114 

• •• ••• ••• JL^O 

• t« ••• ••• XXtJ 

• •• ••• ••• X.X.^. 

^^^ 

114, 155 

47, 115 

... 79 

130, 167 

... oo 



-vj\ 116 

-vrifiL 88 

-VLS 116 

-vvvfii 140 

-vov 116 

-vos 116 

-will 88 

-vvs 116 

■i/i5w 88,274 

-vu) 93 

-^a (aor.) 145 

-\o) (fut.) 145 

-oeis 165 

-oLfu 144 

-oLos ... 39,151(1,4) 
-ov ... 109, 187 ff. 

-op 136 

-OS {-€os) 34, 124, 212 
-OS {-ov) 34, 109, 181, 

187 ft. 



-OffVVTj ... 

-orris 

-OVS {-OVTOS) 

-ovca . . . 
-6u) 

'^jjQi9 • • • • • 

-pLS 

-pov 
-p6s 



245(1) 
-caipu . . . 
-<re (adv.) 
-fffia (opt.) 
-ceidj . . . 



... 170 
... 164 
... 123 
151 (7) 
141 (1) 
... 116 
... 116 
... 116 
.. 116,157 



■aa (aor.) 69, 96, 145, 



, 247 (3 A) 

^oo 

187 (11) n. 

.. ... aOO 

.. 141(2) 



-(r^w(fut.) ... 97,145 

-<T0cu 130,167 

'ffdriv ... 102 n., 146 

-a-d-j^ofiai 146 

-<ria 151 (2) 

-(Ttiios 155 

-<rtos ... 151(2), 182 
-ffis ... 59,118,158 
-(r/w(fut.) ... 97,145 

-cKia 92, 142 

-(Tfta 155*n. 

-(T/uos 155 11. 

-ffffu) ... 91, 141 (5) 

-acTiav 39, 126 

-ar-fis 132, 169 

-ffTos 158 

-ffivji 170, 174 

-ffvvos 170 n. 

-ffta (fut.) 97, 100, 145, 

146 
-o-w(fut.) ... 97,145 

-roros 134, 169 

-r«?os 183,169 

-repos ... 121,159,229 

— ' 7/ ... ... ... A.\. I 

-riip ... 121,159,211 

-TflpLOV 151 (6) 

-rris (-Tjyros)... 37, 164 
-Tyis\-Tov) ... 132, 169 

-TLKOS 162 

-TLOV 151 (8) 

-TLs 59, 118 

-rkri 122, 159 

-tKov 64, 122 

-rXos 122 

-t6s ... 83,117,158 

-TOS 117 

-r6s (adv.) ... 187 (5) 

-TpOL 121 

-Tpov 121, 159 

-rpos 121 

'TTUJ ... 91,141(5) 

-TT<i)v 39, 126 

—TV ... ... ... Xxt7 

-ri5s 119, 158 

-Tw 39, 91, 92, 141 (5) 
-Tup 35,121,159, 181, 

211 

-V (-arcs) 215 

-u(-eos) ... 111,214 
-uta ... 128,151(4) 

-^ycj 141 (8) 

'^pu 141 (4) 

-us (-eos) ... 111,214 



INDEX OF LATIN TEKMINATIONS. 



-m(-«Sm) 127 

-n(-TOi) ... 111,214 

•liii 141 (2) 

-X« 108 n. 

-«(Yb.)... 89,90,249 
-ufsulg.) 69,148,274 
-i3(fut) ... 9^145 
-til-oflt) ... 181,218 
-w (adv.) 65, 1« (4J 
-bXiJ 167 



T. 



... 151(1) 
... 62,154 
... 77,157 
51 (2), 157 



-«Xw 157 

-<..,u(8Qbj.)... 249(1) 
■ur (-wix) 113, 181, 210 
.«»(-»'Toi)123,160,209 
-arl-m-oH ... 154,210 
127, 215 



.^(-.u 



151 (4) 
,. 157 



■alter 174 

-alut 15S 

. -ax 62, 127 

■iam 1M,147 

-bi 217(6) 

-bUis 188,172 

-bo 104, 147 

-6rM 69(4) 

-6™m41,59 41,122, 159 
-hdum 51, 59, 122, 169 

-bundui 171 

-clum I 51 (1), 64 B, 
-eulum t 122, 159 

-eidvt (diia.) ... 157 

■.eundiu 171 

■eui 127,162 

w(e(adv.) 187 (6), 217 

■rfo(vb.) 92 

-dofaubat.) 163 

■dui 163 

-«{-i») 28,111 



-<4i(-A.i) 124 

-.fe (-iro.) 

-ut(-u) 181,191 

n. — Latin. 

-e{adv.) ... 187(4) 

-©■«» ) 

-da 

-eUa ... 51 (3), 157 

-rfiu»51{3),79(23,157 

-eni(8ubj.)..- 143,144 

-en 118,210 

-endm 171 

-"", -,- ^?a, IfiO, 203 



■to (2nd coni.) 39, 78 
fl, 2), 98, 141 (1), 
143, 287 .n/ne. 

«) ... 124, 212 
) 70, 116, 191 
... 70, 116 

197 

■s) ... 124,212 

*) 127 

... 124, 212 

i) 120 

142 



'Sji' 



39, 151 (1) 

174 

.. 87,258 

125 

.. 112, 151 

162 

158 

.. 150 n. 



-ut (■■*«) ... 131,213 
-UH (-uroi) 120, 136, 174 
-u» (adT.) 65, 187 (4), 



-ier(inf.) 125 

-i«*...112,151(6),197 
■igo (vb.) ... 150 n. 
-igo {sxiM,t.) ... 154 



-to (-lonia) 154 

-»w39, 69(1), 12a 161 

-iguoa 162 n. 

-i. (-eri>) ... 124, 213 

-U(-idU) 127 

-M (-«) 28, 111, 152, 

181, 214 

-i«™ 92 

:j;±:;ii 126,139, 173 



-i(H»(adT.)... 2M(7) 



•im 8 


9, 112, 151, 191 


■ivoi-ivut 158 


■ix . 


.151 (6), 170 n. 


r. 


126 


. ... 116, 157 


4imuM 


.178 


4U 


116 


4o... 


92 


4«m 


lie 


4umu> 


178 
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GREEK A. 



GBAMMAR. 



: I 



'tlfo ••• ••• ••• XOI 

~nta 114 

-men llf), ir>H 

-mentum ... 115, 15(i 

-mina 115 

-niiNN« 115 

'Mnu9 156 

-mo 115 

-monia 151 (5) 

'mu8 114, 189 

-na 116 

-mluH 187, 171 

-ni« 116 

' tlO • ••• \)*J 

'Uu ... .■ 116 

'Hum 116 

-ItttO Oo 

'HUH (-ni) ... 116, 158 

'HUM I'HUS) 116 

-o(vb.) 77, 87, 89, fK), 
249 269 

-o(l8tcoiij.)89,78(l), 

. 141 (1) 

47, 118, 210 

... 118,210 

66, 187 (4) 

• • • • • • xoo 

• •• ••• XDf 

... 84, lot) 

'ons (-oHtis) 128 

-or (-oriH iieut.) . . . 124 
'Or {-orut nmsc.) 6*9 (1), 

77, 124, 212 
84,124 



(-iniv) 

I'OHit 



-o 

-O I'OHiH ) 

-o (adv.) 
'Olentus.,, 
'Olu8 ... 
-otn 



-08 (-ens) 
'Off (-orw) ... 

-OWWf 

'ram 

-re (inf.) ... 

'rem 

-ri (inf.) ... 
-rter (inf.) ... 

'rim 

-rimus 

'•trO ... , , . 

-ro 

-rumuit.., 

-run 

'SCO 



124, 212 
... 165 
... 149 

125, 161 
106,150 

125, 161 
... 161 
... 144 

. ... 178 
. ... 116 
97 n., 144 
. ... 173 
. ... 116 

. ... aa 



'Sem 106, 150 

-»«(perf.) ... 96,258 

^oCnC ••• ••• ••• X>BTk 

-«tm (adv.) ... 2(>l(4) 

-»{mua 189, 178 

-«io ... 69 (6), 154 

'HO (fut.) 97 

'SO (1st co^j.) 141 (1) 

'tor 64, 121 

-««e (inf.) 161 

-#tfe7M ... ... ... XoU 

:^jj(8up.)... «4,U0 

-sum (sup.)... 64, 119 

'SumuH 189, 178 

'Hura 64, 121 

'Surio 141 (4) 

'»uru8 64, 121 

'8U8 ('8%) ... 64, 117 

'8U8 ('8U8) ... 64, 119 

*tCv« • « ••• ••• ••• XO^ 

'ta8 164 

'ter(-UH) 79(2), 121 
'ter l-UriuH) 121, 217 
'Ur {-tri) 79 (2), 121, 
159, 229 
'ter (-iris) ... 121,211 
'ter (-triu8)... 121, 217 
'ter (adv.) ... 121, 159 

'tia 151 (2, 7) 

'ticiu8 162 

-ticu8 162 

'ties 

-tivi, 59, lis, 204 (4) 
'timMS 189, 178 



151 m 

... 157 



'8e (inf.) ... 125, 161 | 



'tio 
'tis 
'tUiu8 

•WCO • • • • • • 

*v vbCTTv • • • • • • 

-tivo8 'tivus.,, 

'to (Ist conj.) 

'to (3ixi conj.) 

-tor 77,121,159,211 

-toria 151 (6) 

-toriuni ... 151 (6) 
-tortus 151 (6) 



59, 118, 154, 158 

• •• ••• U^j llo 

• •• ••• ••• XOa 

141(1) 

151(2) 

... ... Xol ( ' ) 

141 (1) 
... 92 



-tra 
-trina 
-trix 
-trum 



J' \ 



'tu (sup.) 
-tuao ... 



... loo 

.. 151(6) 

.. 121, 158 

.. 119bl56 

.;. 154 

-Ui (sup.) ..." 119, 158 

'tulo 150 n. 

-«i«m(8up.)... 119,158 

-tumus 189,178 

-tura 121,169 

-turio 141 (4) 

-tumus loo 

'turus 121, 159 

-tus Ui) ... 117, 158 
-tu8 Uus) ... 119, 158 

-tus (-tutis) 174 

-<i«(adv.) ... 187 (^ 

-wlo 168 

-«yo 154 

'ui (perf.) ... 106, 148 

'uientus 166 

-ullus 157 

••M'Wo ••• ••• ••• XOC 

'um 84, 109, 187 ff. 

'umnus 166 

'Unculus 157 

'Undo{3ubsL) ... 168 

'Undus 163, 171 

-uo 141 (2) 

-uos 112 

'ur 5-2, 124, 127, 212, 

215 

'umus 158 

-usi'eris) 84,124,212 

-ii»M) 84, 1^2,187 ff. 

-us I 'Oris) 

-us I'udis) 

-u» l-ut) 

-us \-utis) 

'Ustus,,. 

-utio ... 

-utus 

'UUS 

'Vi (perf.) 
'Vom ... 

'Vum 
-vus 



208,212 
... 127 

111, 214 
... 174 

158,208 
141 (5^ 

... 112 

105,148 

84,112 

84, 40, 112, 158 

34,112 

34, 40, 112, 158 



But:«r * Tmumt, 11m Bclwootl Prluting Worka, FrouM, and Loudoa. 



